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ABSTRACT * ~ . .. . 

T%is is a resource manual to be used by trainers in 
the Puerto Pican history and culture trailing program which helps, to 
prepare drug abuse workers. The manual is designei to help trainers 
to understand the importance of aeographical, historical, cultural, 
and racial factors in the development of the Puerto Rl jan nation and 
their impaction Puerto Picans today, especially on Puerto Ricaa 
substance abusers. Trainina modules incluied in the manual focus on: 

(H stereotypes about Puerto Ricans: (2) the geography of Puerto 

cofc, (3) Indian, African- and Spanish influences in the formation of 
+iie*®'erto Pican nation: (U) the American occupation of Puerto B-ico: 

<5) migration to the mainland: (6) the employment stituation in the 
0«^ ted "Sta+es: (1) the Hispanic Origins of the Pyterto Pican family, 
and the broken family in New _York: (8) the "Nuyotican" aspects of 
developi-no culture in the Onited States: (91 racism in Puerto Pico 
and the onited states: and (10) specific problems and issuas in 
deal«n(ci with the Puertc^ Sican Drug Abuser. Also provided are clien-t 
his'-orv case studies. Appended to the manual are lists of referrals, 
references, and additional readinas, a'nd^a glossary of Puerto Ricin 
Spanish terms and terms of mixed linguistic origin. (Author /APBI 



* » ' Peprnductlona supplied by POPS are the best that can be ma'de 

« from the original document. - ■ -'M 
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UvLs training program has undergone several developnental stages since 
1974, when it was first offered by the New York Division of Substance 
Abuse Services Frureau of Tralriing and Resource Developmnt in New York 
Gity, Since then, the content has' been revised to reflect tha needs 
of substance abuse. staff in acquiring more knowledge and skills in 
treating their Puerto Rican clients, Wia currerit training package 
reflects a synthesis of histor;ical infonnation about the formation'of 
Puerto Rico I its unique relationship with the United States, and the 
social, cultural, and political forces which affect treatment of Puerto 
Rican substance abus€irs, 

Puerto Rican History and Culture: A Short Overview represents the 
ocntoined efforts and resources of many concerned individuals and insti- 
tutions in their attesipts to further the cause of inter-^thnic com- 
manicatiOTS between the Puerto Rican minority and the society at large, 
specifically between the Puerto Rican substance ala^er and the mantal 
health settings, 

r 

Many individuals and, institutions have contributed and made this program ' 
v^hat it is. today, partitularly all the trainees who, through their 
participation uVid ccaistant feedback, have made this course an ever- 
changing, living document that reflects" the everyday concerns, conflicts, 
struggles and triunphs experienced by the Puerto Rican substance abuser 
and his/her counselor. Without this support or participation, the 
program beccmes merely a compilation of articles, statistics, and 
historical information; trainees are the most irrportant element . . • 
the hum&i element. ' • 

Those indixdduals fron the New York Division of Substance Abuse Services 
v*io have contributed to this program include Walter M.. Hialw, II. 
Director, Anne Hubbard, Ph.D., Deputy "Uif ector, ]?obert Detor, Director ^ ^ 
of Training, Gail Norman, William Cole, Lee Harrisop, Instructional 
' IDevelopers , and Felice Schulman-Marcus , Evaluator. 

l< 

Wte would also like to acknowledge the contributions of the Puerto Rican 
Itoura.sm Developntent Corporation for the us^of their excellent slide 
<X)llection; The American Museum of Natural History and the Museo del 
Barrio for their contributions to the visual aspects of the course; 

In addition, special thanks for the contriiDutions and endorsement of the 
National AssociatiOT of Puerto Rican Drug Abufse Programs (NAPRDAP) , 
particularly Fr^nk Espada and Omar Bordatto for their revisions and 
additions to the courses Also thanks to Oscar Camacho for his assistance 
in the developnent of the "Counselor's Guide to Do's and Don'ts," and 
to Joe Conzo for the preparation of the tape ''Puerto Rican Music." In 
addition, a note of aj^eciation for the staff of tfie National Drug 
Abuse Center for Training and Resource Development, especially Beth (B.J.) 
Gillispie for tier assistance on the final preparation and reproduction 
of the course. 

The Puerto Rican History and Culture Course is one of the first products 
of its kind that has been developed within the National Manpcwer and 
Training Systan. One gf the reasons it was selected, aside f?:an its ^ 
relevance to inporving treatment provided to Puerto Rican clients, 
was to offer it as one possible m^del for use in training other persons 
involved in the treatment of 'minorities. It- is hoped that this course 
will inspire others to 'develop similar courses for other minority groups, 
and that this investment in similar cotiraes felt by the Manpowsr Training 
Branch/tlational Institute on Drug Abuse and the National Manpower and 
Trciining System, will be continued. 
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To help participants to • ♦ . . 

understand the irrportanc^ of geograpnical , historical, cvUtural and racie 
factors in the^ development of the Puerto Rican nation and their impact 
on Puerto Ricans today, and hav this relate j to the experiences of 
Puerto Rican/sybstance abusers. 

develop sensitivity to problems and iss\ies facing Puerto Rican clients 
. and their iirplications for counselor intervention and possible treatment 
planning. 

^Counselors, intervievyers , administrators or others working with Puerto 
^lUcan clients in a treatment cerrter, an early intervention setting, or 
substance abuse related program in the corinunity or school system. 

KecGmrended optimum- training audi^oice size is 20-25 }?ersons per trainer. 

Stereotyi^s about Puerto Ricans discusses seme specific stereotypes and 
their origin,' and their inpact m our expectation's of and interactions 
with Puerto Rican clients. 



Historical Background higniights f4spucts of the geographical teatures and 
the Indian, Spanish and African ixif lueaiices- m the deveioprhent of tlie 

\ Puerto Rican nation t^jid the impacrt of these socio-culturar factors on 

^ Puerto Ricans today. 

Puerto Rican Migration to che U.S. discu- jos factors contributing to the 
migration, ^jerto Rioo's mique soaio-^political relationship to the U.S., 
and Puerto Ric^n culture in the. U.S. 

P: :uulgTte of the Puerto Rican SuO^lonce Abuser syntJiesizes-pre^aous 
^ ]^^arning about the cultural heritage of Puerto Ricans in on e<vploration 
jf the issues, vr^iOTi and factors vdiich contribute to subst ^ice ab^ise'' 
amoig Puerto Ricans in the U.S. and the affect ai their treatment. 

Sanple Case Studies of several Puertor Rican addicts provide a framework 
• for ahalyzing the socio-cultural problems invplved in assessment, 
counselling and . treatment intervention. . 
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^J\m PUERIO RICAN HISTOiiY & CULTURfc! 
RESOURCE MANUAL 



Ihis Resource Manual is to be used by trainers of the' Puerto Rican History & Culture training 
program in ccniunction with the Trainer's Manual for the program. The Resource Manual pro- 
vides an overview of all- the content material that you need to study initially in order to 
deliver this program. 

» •■ ' ♦ ' . 

It includes papers, articles, glossary, bibliography and other reference materials for your 

use* 

Ihe resource papers were written by trainers and course .developers involve^i in the Puerto 
Rican Ccmnunity and the training of drug abuse WDrkers. Ihey reflect the views of many authors 
and should not be construed '"as representing the opinions of the New York State Division of 
Substance Abuse Services, the State government or any agency of the United States Government • 
Rather, an attenpt h^ been made to present a 'broad sampling of ideas and perspectives in 
orx3er. to stimulate thovightful analysis, discussiOT, and further study. 

As you study these materials, you are encouraged to consult the source texts for more detailed, 
thorough treatment of the content. • ^ 
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giERECfrypEg AqpuT Puerto 1u:cans 

Myths are beliefs v*>ich are given uncritical acceptance by members of a 
group, especially ih suf^rt of existing or traditional practices and 
institutions. 

Stereotypes are standardized mental pictures held in common by menbers of 
i~gro^pv3ixch represent an oversiitplification of opinions. 

However, sore stereotypes and myths have a kernel of truth to them. It is 
in the aspect of uncritical acceptance and oversinplification that they 
lose their validity. 



When we Icx^k at nationalities, religious groups, or . races other than our 
own with reference to our standards, then we are beginning to stereot^q^e 
their behavior in accordance with hcM they reflect our own values or rules 
of social jDehavior, Croups having characteristics that are valued' in our 
culture are favorably stereotyped (the "sportsmanship" of the English, the 
"industriousness" of the Jaf^ese) , Groups that do not conform to our 
values are unfavorably stereotyped. (Far Easterners'^ are "xiirty" because 
they don't bathe often, or Chinese are "sly" and "introverted," et&.) 

Another fallacy of ethnic stereotypes of traits is that such oversimplifi- 
cations are'often seen as ethnically inborn, genetic, unalterable psycho- 
logical characteristics. 

An important point to make about myths and stereotypes is that they 
ustfelly have a kernel of truth to them. It is in the aspect of over- , 
generalization, uncritical acceptance, oversimplified opinions and 
cultural bias that they lose their validity. Each of us has internalized 
certain raythfe and stereotypes that form seme of our basic assurfiptions 
about the world about us. ' Usually these are based on 6r detennined by our 
culture' and language. Nk>t only are our initial attitudes and behaviours 
toward others usually colored or based on these internalizations, but 
our feelings about ourselves in relation to the world and other people are 
al*o influenced by these assumptions. 

B^use myths and stereotypes shape our behavior, it is importarit that we 
study and analyze those myths and stereotypes v^ich society -attributes to 
Puerto Ricans. • ^ . . 

The following are some exanples of beliefs aboiat Puerto Ricans that have 
been identified by tjfainees in this exercise. Some of these- are discussed 
in the following section. 0 

Sterotypes of Pueiyo Ricans Identified by Trainees 
Puerto Ricans ... 

Work , 

1. Are lazy. 

2. Are on welfare. 

3. Cannot do mfechanical work. 

4. Are all unskilled. 

5. Do not hold professional employment. / 

6. Men da not work; only their women do. 

7. Puerto Ricans are all poor. 



Education/Intelligence 



1» "Are stupid. 

2. Do not want to learn to speak English. 

3. Do not have any respect for education. 

4. Parents do not care about their children's education. 

5. Do not want to go to school. 

Family 

1. Have large fandlies. 

2. ' Are illegitimate. 

3. Seven people to one roam. 

4. Are incestuous. 

5. Women eire passive. 

6. ^ Are close knit. ' 

Sex 

1. Are incestuous. 

2. Like to have sex. 

3. Their women are loose. 

4. Have illegitimate children. 

5. Vtomen aire prostitutes. 

6. Men* cire infantile. 

Social ' 

1. Do not have any political origin. 

2. Cannot behave in public. 
.3. Drink beer in street. 

4r Like to hang out in streets. 

5. Have parties all the tiire. 

6. Are in cliques; 

7. ' Are dirty. 

Discussion of Selected Stereotypes on Puerto Ricans 

The following are sane stereotypes written by trainees from previous 
sessions on Puerto Rican History & Culture; following each stereotype are 
some kernels of truth or culturally misunderstood foundations for these 
stereotypes. As the trainer, make sure that the trainees understand 
that while., some of these stereotypes might have had a kernel of truth 
when originally conceived, they are not necessarily reflective of the ^ 
total population of Puerto Ricans, both here and in the Island. Also 
point out that the Puerto' Ricans as a minor i4;y , are assimilating a great 
deal of American culture and ideas.__Theref6re, some of the kernels of 
truth do not apply any more. , 

1. Puerto Ricans are la2y . 

This seema to be a general stereotypic view that ^torth Americans have 
of Latin Americans in general (e.g. , the "heat" of the tropics has 
created a congenitally slothful and lethargic disposition regarding 
0iysical activities, priinarily work or hard labor; e.g., the slew 
speaking Mexican^ sleeping under a sonbrero, next to-a cactus). 
Americans' view of Puerto Ricans as Latins, coupled with the lack of 
jobs for Puerto Ricans, internalized the belief that all Puerto fticans 
are lazy, - , 



2. Puerto Ricans cannot ^do mechanical work or are unskilled , 

rhiB stereotype mi^t have developed as the Puerto Rican minority 
began vjorking^ in the lower sectors of the eocaiony. E>^lain thai: 
. Puerto Ricans coming to this country had few skills and very little , 
formal educaUon in English. Also, point out t^^t the lack of English 
cn the part of these migrants might have given the iirpressicn that 
«! they preferred or could only do unskilled or manual labor. The kernel • 

of truth is there but cannot be applied across the board sino: the 
skilled, educated, professional Puerto Ricani> had very little reason 
to leave the island in the first place. 

3. There are no Pperto Ijican. professionals . 

For the above mentioned reason (Puerto PJ.ccin professionals staying in 
the Island) this stejreotytJe might have risen in the 60's bpt no longer 
applies. Since the ifirst n(igration, several Ne-v York born Nuyoricans, 
for exartple, have made intoads into the educatioff and social work ^ 
• fields. 

4. Puerto Rican men do r}ot wprk; only their wonen do . 

This stereotype, indident&lly, is alio applied to .the Black ootittunities 
(whb also migrated to New York in thd 50-60 's in search of work) , for 
- it frequently was the female vto was able to get a job first - usually 
as maids, clpaners, Seamstresses, garment workers,' factory workers, 
etc. The man had a riuch tore difficult time finding work, and 
consequently, the stdreotii^ developed. For the Puerto Rican comiunity 
this is contrary to ithe cultural expectations of machismo which 
specifically places lihe burden o€ providing for the wonan, and children 
as proof of true manhood. ^ ; r 

J ' * - ■ 

4f Also, a woman traditicnatliy had no business in the world of work. An 

old saying goes that I "Bfecause of the original sin, man is ^ to forever 

toir and sweat for a living for listening to the tenptation of Eve. 

For succuTibing to tertiptatlion' and seducing Adam, Eve must bear all her 

children with pain; and the snake shall forever crawl on its belly 

* to be stepped cn l>y iten^ atid in turn bite him with poisonous fangs." 

^ 5. Puetto Ricans are all poo|r * ' ■ 

While a great many Pvierto Ricans arriving in the 50 's were poor and 
their children are still in poorer sections of the eoonatiy, sane of 
these second and thitd generation Puerto/Ricans have made marginal 
inprovenents in area* of education and income, and there is talk or 
the beginnings of a l>uertjo Rican middle class. Also the Island 
A Puerto Ricans (v^ maty halve been educated in the U.S. and returned to 

Puerto Rico) are a citplette society corposed of all levels of skills, 
> jobs, professions arA deg|rees of education. 

HWCATION 6. Education/Intel-ligen<l:e 

a. Puerto Ricans ar* stvjpid. 

b. Puerto Ricans do not go to school. 

/' c. Puerto Ricans do not Want to learn English. ^ 

As Pulirto Rican chil<Eren began to enter American schools in the early 
, . fifties, a view evolVed that Puerto Rican diildren were stx^id because 

they oould not pass t^adikig and intelligence tests on a par with the ^ 
rest of the students. The educators at that time were not sensitive 
to the linguistic dilemna of young Puerto Ricank v^iose first language 
. was Spanish and vto fpund it hard to switgtj frggj Spanish at hcine jtQ__ 
Englii^ in school. UsoJ forlthe^ibat-parfe-^ in EngUsh 

was n<^ sufficient t<) alllow for these dhildren to successfully cotplete 
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■ • these tests* Finally, rnany of the test itesvs had very little cultural 

relevance to the child's lifestyle (Anglo vs. Hispanic). These " 
early frustrations led nany young Puerto Ricans to tune-off to 
/\inerican educational processes and to drop out of school. In the 
arena of language, they tended to ccnrounicate in the language they had 
nxjsc experience with - Spanish. 

Ihese incidents and misinterpretations of . those experiences tended 
to cause American teachers to hold t±ie belief that Puerto Rican 
children were inherently stupid. As time went by, the teachers* 
expectations of the children became a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

7, Puerto Ricans do not have respect for education > 

In the 1950 's as Puerto Ricon children began to "fail" and drop out of 
the American school system, and parents did not respond to their 
warnings, American educators interpreted this to indicate a lack o£^ 
respect for education and a general disregard for the educational 
process on the part of Puerto Rican parents. The truth of the fact 
was that at that time there were . very few if any school personnel 
that oould speak Spanish." Puerto Rican parents at this time were also 
hard pressed to provide for their families 'with both parents often 
having to work to earn at least $60.00 a week. (That was an out- 
rageously lew salary at that time.) With working time being so 
precious, many Puerto Rican parents dbuld not" afford to take a day off 
to go to open school week. Culturally, many Puerto Ricans who could 
make the sacrifice of tijne were hanpered by the aforementioned language 
"barrier v^ich placed them, at the mercy of their children as inter- 
preters. Having to face this humiliation in public in front of their 
children was too painful. It only added to the erosion of parental 
authority already evident in other areas of their daily lives. This ^ 
problem,, which very few educators were aware of, or cared to be aware r 
of , ,was seen as evidence of pafental neglect in the areas of education 
when the opposite is true culturally. Puerto Ricans place a high 
value on education, and educators in the Island are looked up to almost 
as gods. This respect for education is also evident in the fact that 
^ most of the Puerto Rican politicians and great leaders have been 

traditionally men of letters (poets, essayists, historians, etc.). 

FAMILY 8. Puerto Ricans have large families - Puerto Ricans are baby machines . 

TPhe kernel of truth here lies in the extended family system that de-^ 
veloped in an agrarian society that was Catholic and vdewed children 
as a gift from God anji prbductive manual labor to v^jrk the soil. The 
colonization of Puerti) Rico and its development e country also 
demanded strong family ties to insute the surviv^j. a few children 
undet the harsh and almost ijtpossible colonial conditions of the 
Spanish enpire. Ccming to ^3ew York, these early migrapts brought witl^i 
them these family patterns. With limited incones and -shortage of 
decent nousing, the stereotype that^all Puerto Ricans have large 
families developed. The Island and New York ccmnunities no longer 
adhere to. the extended family system. The tendency is for bo;^ 
Islanders and Nuyoricans to liireLt their offspring as in the nuclear 
type of fami^ly (2.5 children). 



9. Puerto Ricans. have illegitimate children . 

With the strong cultural, base and societal reinforcement of family 
ties, family name reputation, and the patriarchal nature of Puerto - 
Rican society, this stereotype is mdst inaccurate. The misinterpreta- 
tion of the double" standard reinforcing masculine pursuit of females 



even after marriage, miqht have been misinterpreted to be generally 
indicative of the acceptance" of illegitima.^/ contracts") . Tlic sa/rl 

^ reality is that the relationship is tolerated but never accepted. 

* T!ie scjme goes for the offspring of such unions. 



10. Puerto Ricans like to live seven to one roo m. 

As Puerto Ricans began to arrive in the 50's witli large extended 
.families, the lack of adequate incomes and housina necessitated tliat 
• many early migrants cram as many relatives as possible in a small 

apartment until they could all get settled. They -did not want to live 
•seven to one roan; they had to •ii.ve seven to one rocni to sur\'ivc. 



SOCIAL 11. Pue rto Rican wcmen are passive . 



Generally speaking /Puerto Rican cultural exix^ctations are such that 
Puerto Rican society has trarlitionally expected women to behave in 
tliis particular manner. Since the industrialization of Pudirto Rico 
and the migration to the United States, 'Puerto Rican women have begun 
, to work, go to school a.id begin careers of their own, quite independent 
of tlie r^^ale Puerto Rican society. Many Puerto Rican households in 
tJie metropolitan area are female-headed households. This passiveness 
is being undone by tiie pressures of American society on the Puerto 
Rican wcHTian to take her full share of rosix^nsibility in directing 
her life. It is a very sensitive issue for both Puerto Rican males 
and females. The kernel of truth here is open to intery^retation. 
Male Puerto Ricans will tend to say "yes tJiis is true". Female 
Puerto Ricans vtio are^ educated tend to deny it. 



12.. Cle^inliness 

a. Puerto Ricans arc dirty. 

b. Puerto Ricans bring roaches. 

c. Puerto Ricans smell bad.. 

This stereotype might have develo{x>d as Puerto Ricans began to settle 
in the poorest housing sections of Brooklyn, the lower castside. 
El Barrio, the east and south Bronx. Lack of resources and adecjuate 
incone forced the Puerto Rican minority , into tJiese sections. Tljey 
^ did not bring the rati? and the roaches. The use of spices and condi- 
ments in Puerto Rican .cooking may have also added to. this stereotype.* 

13. Polit ics 

> . 

a. Puerto Ricans do not have einy political origin. 

b. Puerto Ricans do not have any citizenship. 
*c. Puerto Ricans do not have a country. 

d. .Puei^to Ricans ^re not American citizens. 

e. Puerto Ricans do not vote. 

Tfiese stereotypes developed because most Americans are not aware 
of the political reality of Puerto Rico's "unigue" relation to the '.• 
United States. 'Explain that Puerto Ricans have been American citizans 
since 1917. (Jones Act) . Also establish that the question, of the ^' - 
nature of this relationship will be ccming up in the United Nations 
' Ccmnittee on Oocolonization. The facts, remain that Puerto Ricans are 
American citizens uritil the day that the political status'' of the Island 
is settled one way or the other (st4te. or independent nation) . 
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Ihis problem is ftirthsr corplicated by place of birth, parents' place 
of birth (you are Puerto ,ldcan by ethnicity if you were bom In 
Puerto Rico or if onfiTbr Jpoth of your parents were bom in Puerto Rioo) 
YOU' ar^ still cansidfired Puerto Rican by ethnicity if you were bom 
":in the United* States of native-born parents. You are, however, con- 
sidered of Puerto Ric&n a<icestry or svumame if both your parents and 
yourself were bom in the United States. Most Puerto Ricans v*io have 
this status will still re&ffixm that they are truly Puerto Rican - 
as Puerto Ricari as aijycne vA:o was bom in the Island. 

-Politically the Puerto Rican ccamunity of the lAiited States has been 
traditionally viery urtder-represented and -politdcally a non-voting 
population. In part, thisi was due in the 50-60 's to the Iringpage 
bcunrier that kejJt maiiy Puerto Ricains f ropa voting since they dould not 
read English. Ackfted to this were the educational requirements for • 
voting. Most Puer^^ Ricahs at that time did not, or could not, meet 
the educational requlremehts set forth. Since those days, the law 
has made allowances ifor Puerto Ricans to take the exam in Spanish. 
However, the voting ttumciUt is stdll lew. Therfe are stij.1 unique 
circumstances to kee^ Puejrtx) Ricana from the voting polls, One prob- 
lem has been gett4jig control of the political ma<fhines by^ Puerto 
Ricans. Ihis process hadljDegun in El Barrio, with Antonio Mendez who 
Successfully held thd posfLtion of the'representatdve' of that* area for 
years. ^ 

A second problem thatl stdll exists is the uncotinittjBd stand around 
the cor?munity's permanent status in New York. Many Puerto Ricans 
still ??MB to New Yoj^k expecting to work ai>d then go^^ck home to 
Puerto Rico. Ihere Is no incentive to vote since they are not here 
permanently, ^e Island it:self , however, has had a great deal of 
political activity ^ since fche beginnings of American occupation. 



MODULE ill 
TOE GEOGRAPHY OF PUERTO RICO; THE CARIBBEAN SEMTING' 



lOTROXXmON To get a better understanding of the Puerto Ricahs of New York, it is 

inportant to take a closer look at the land of their prigin. .tlie Islcind 
of Puerto Ricx) and its surrounding area. Three names which are familiar - 
Wfest Indies, Antilles, and Caribbean - date back to the European dis- 
covery of the New World. "Vtest Indies" was used by the European explorers 
because the aborigines of the islands (whom they called Indies) were 
first thoughe'to be the inhabitants of the outlying regions of India. 
Columbus' original reason for sailing west was to find a new route to the 
East, so this seofied quite plausible. Finally, on his third vo^'aqe, 
Coluntous decided th^t he had disbovered a New World , not India . Tlie term , 
"Antilles" is thought to have -been coinei "Antillia" \>tiich appears on / 
15th centiary maps and means "interior" or '^"previous," possibly referrinq 
; to the mythical lost continent of Atlantis^. 

"Caribbean" has its historic roots in th^ word " Car i b , " che namo of the 
warlike, cannibalistic Indians who inhabited parts of South Americ^a and 
were beginning to overrun the more peaceful* tribes of the Caribbean 
region at the same tiirife as the European discovery of the area. Their 
** invasion was checked by the arrival of the Europeans whose armor, firearms, 
and greed proved to be too powerful for all the inliabitants of tlie area, 
including the Caribs. 
■ ■ ' ' S> 

CARIBBEAN SEA The Caribbean Sea 

The Caribbean Sea is one of the largest branches of the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is about the size, of Western Europe (750,000 miles), and btretchefi 
^ 900 miles i^ron north to south, and 1800 miles fran east to west. Out of 

that, about 87,00Q square miles is dry land. 
' • " * . ' 

Thfe, islands in the Carit^an ccnprAse a 2,500-mile-long archipelago, v^iich 
begins at the Florida" Keys and ends at Margarita Island .near the northeast 
coast -of Venezuela. Vast expanses of turquoise ocean separate the 
archipelago fron the Gulf of Mexico to the wect and the isthmus of Panama 
to the south. T^e ^ky hot ton of the Caribbean' is an enorrous basin 
divided into three valleys that gradually rise to fonti a massive subfnerged 
.mountain range which would rival Mount Everest in height if its base werc^ 
at sea level. 

' 1HE ISLANDS' ^ ft^ Islands 

■* 

The Vtest Indies are divided' into'' three maii^^eggi^aphical groupings: ^ 

The Bahamas - an archipelago of 4,403 square miles, made up of nearly 700 
small islands and Inlets. They are situate<3 in- the Atlanty^c Ocean,, just 
north of where the oceao. meets the Car^-bbean.' 

The, Greater Antilles - the major land masscBs of the West Indies whiph 
include; Cuba, .Jamaica, Hispaniola (shared by-fiaiti and the Dominican 
.^Republic) and Puerto Rico. 

* . . ■ ' 

The Lesser Antilles - the large nuriiber of inlands curving southeast f rcro 
Puerto mto including: the Leeward Islands (U.S. and British Virgin 
Islands, Guadalupe) St. Pustatius, and Saba, St. Martin, Antigua, St. 
Kitts-NeviS-Anguilla, and Montserrat; the Windward Island^ (Martinique, 
Dcminica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada, The Grenadines, and Barbados); ' 

* . 7 ' 
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the ABC Dutch Islands (Aruba, Bonaire, and 'Curacao) ; Trinidad-Tobago, 
and Venezuelan's Margarita Island. ^ 



PUERTO RICO 



TOPOGRAPHY 



Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico, v^icb is the eastemnrost island of the Greater Antilles, 
is very much like a parallelogram in shape. -This island is 111 miles 
frm east to west, and 36 miles fron nortiT^to south. There are three 
small offshore islands, Vieques, Culebra and Mona, as well as several 
tiny keys and islets, all of which carprise Puerto Rico*s land area. - 
3435 square miles (about the'^size^of Connecticut). Ccnpared to her 
Greater Antillean neighbors, Puerto Rico is one-sixth the size of the 
Dominican Republic'^and one-thirteenth as large as, Cuba, 

The Island's north coast faces the Atlantic Ocean, the Caribbean Sea 
touches its eastern and southern shores, and the Mona Channel separates _ 
it from the Dominican Republic to the west. It lies 1,662 miles southeast- 
of New York, 1,050 miles southeast of Miami, 550 miles north ^of Caracas, 
Venezuela, and 480 miles east of Cuba. Its centralized location between 
North, South, and Central America at the entrance of the Caribbean Sea 
has given Puerto Rico strategic military iitportance since the beginning^ 
of Spanish colonization.- ^ 

Topography • • ■ . ^ ^ 

The topography of the Island is extremely varied. The interior coastal 
plain begins to fold as one moves inland, with graceful, wavie-liKe niiis 

ascending gradually to the Cordillera Central . The Cordillera Central i^ 
0 mountain range that stretches from east to west, ranging from- 1,000 to 
37000 feetH.n~height. - Puerto' Rico's best known p^ is El Yunque (The 
Anvil) in. the Luquillo Mountains. This peak measures 3>W3. feet above sea 
level. But Puerto Rico's highesjb peak is Cerro de Punta , near Yayuya, 
4,398 feet higli. T: 

Beqause of abundant, often torrential, rain in most sections of the Island, 
Puerto Rico has over 1,000 water courses, only fifty of which are navigable 
Few qualify as true rivjers as they are all qu;Lte short. The strongest 
rivers flow dcwn frcsm the Cordillera to the north coast. Thi-- longest,, the 
Rio de la Plata (forty-six miles) , meanciers northward fromCayey to 
Dorado and the Atlantic shore. The most famous river is Loiza, jiist east 
of San Juan. , 

Although Puerto Rico is the the torrid zone (near the equator) , its 
distance from the equator, coupled with steady trade jy/inds from the north-*- 
east, keep 'teipperatures at 85 degrees in the Summer and in the 70's in • 
the syinter. The months of December through March are noticeably- colder. 

f , - ' ' ' ' 

Some 3,600 billion gallons of water wash the Island each year. (Rainfall 
averages seventy-se\ren inches a year. ) May and Noveaiter are the dampest " 
months with dry spells from January through April. Although there is 
plenty of rainfall, there us rarely a complGtely cloudy day. There may be 
several cloudbursts between periods of bright sunshine. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF PUERTO RIC30 
SIM4ARY OF KEY^POIOTS IN SLIDE PROGRAM 
\ . Trainee Manual PP__L5___ 



!• The Caribbean Sea 



A. The Caribbean Sea is one of the largest branches of the Atlantic Ocean. 

B. It stretches 1,800 ndles east-west / and 900 north-south. 

C. Ttotal. area: 750,000 «juare miles - roughly the size of Western Europe. 

D. Only 1/8 of the Caribbean is dry land. ^ ^ 

E. The island oonpfises a 2,500 mile arc which beqins at Florida's southern tip and ends 
near the northeast coast of .Venezuela. , * 

F. Vast areas of clear blue water separate the archipelago fron Mexico to^ the west and 
the Isthmus of Panama to the south. 

II. Underwater Features . * * 

A. Ccliposed of a very large, rocky basin, divided into three valleys that rise gradually 
' to a sx±TOrged mountain range. 

b1 The expose^ tpps of these mountains are the islands of the Caribbean, or West Indies. 

C. The Milwaidcee Deep plunges 28,000 feet ^^cwnwards off the north coast of Puerto Rico.^ 

■ ^ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' 

III» The Islands (Itie Weit Indies or the Antillian Isles) 

' . ^> ■ 

A. Wfest Indies is used as a name to distinguish them from the East Indies of India 
(Colutbus erroneously thought that he had discovered the rout^ to India, and so he 
named the area. the "Indies" and the natives "Indians"). 

• Divided into three main geographical groi^Jings, as follows: 

. 1. Ihe Bahamas - an archipelago of 4,400 square miles, fractured into nearly 700 
smdll islands and 'islets. . . ^ 

• 2. The greater Antilles - form the major land mass of the West Indies and include: 
a. Cuba 

' Jamziica ^ 

Hispaniola (shared by Haiti and The Dominican Republic) 
" d. "^rto Rioo * 



IV. The Legser Ahtille^ r ^curving southeast of Puerto, Rioo include: ... 

A. The- leeward Islands' (U.S. and British Virgins, Guadali^e, St. Eustatius and Saba, 
Str Martin, Antigua, si^Kitts Nevis Anguilla, and Montserrat) . 

B. The Windward Island (Martinique, St. Luci^i, Dominica, St. Vincfeht, Grenada, 
Grencuiines) . * 

• , ■ ' \. ' ■ - ■ 

C. Barbados \ 



D . . The A-B-C Duct Islands (Aruba, Bonalre,NQuracao) 



' E.. Trinidad-Tobago 
*F. Venezuela's Margarita Islands 

V. Puerto- Rico 



A. 
B. 
C, 
D. 



Eagtermost of the Greater Antilles. 



Shaped like: a parallelogram, measuring 111 miles east-west and 36 miles north-south. 
CoT^xDSied of the lesser islands of Vieqaes, Culebra and Mona Island.., 
Land area is 3,435 square .miles - about, the size of Connecticut. 

E. One-sixth the size of the Dominican Republic; one-thirteenth as large as Cuba. 

F. -The Island's north faces the Atlantic Ocean. ^The Mon^ Channel separates it from 

the Dominican Republic. » 



G. Lies 1,050 'mil^s southeast cT Miami, about 

1,662 miles southeast of Nfew York; 
550 miles north of Venezuela; 
480 miles east of Ccmtiunist Cuba. • 



PUERTO RICO' 



MONA IS. 



CUIEBKA 




* MJDULE III - mxart^ 



1. Puerto -Ricx) Map - Developed ' by -thp New YorH State Division of Substance Abuse Services^ 
Bureau of Training and Resoul^ce Develc^xnent. 
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M 0 D U L E IV 



INDIAN, AFRICAN & SPANISfi CULTURES : 
TOE FORMATION OF THE PUERTO RICAN NATION 

PRE-AHUACAN AND ARUACAN CULTURES "oF PUERTO RICO 



Itfi forefathers of the pl^e-Ar^aaca^ and 'Anjecari, cultures of Puerto Rico 
and the Caribbeafi first appeabed on the North Amerioon continent hy 
travelling from the Siberian, and Northe^ Chinese regiwis tftrough the 
Bering Straits into is now Alaska. Tliis is estimated to have 
occurred about 10,000 B.C^, although hew evidence nay prove they could 
have arrived here much earlier. 1^: took these ^ialgolian tribes about 
2,000 years to go fron the frozen Alaskan tundra to the torrid Tierra 
dfel Fuego at the i^them-nost tip of Latin America. 

The first pre-Aruacan inhabitants of Puerto Rico are referred to as the 
Archaics . Hiese Didians migrated fron the Bimini Peninsiila of Florida 
through the Bahamas to Cuba and finally arrived in Pue^rto Rico. There 
were primitive food gatherers and fishermen, largely ignorant of agricul- 
ture, the use of any of tool^ th? bow and arrow, pottery making^ or 
stone ,sc\iLpti4fe. Ihey did not possess the. art of canoe-making and 
prbba4)ly reached Puerto Rico oh primitive iog rafts. Very little is 
kxkwn .about their way of life. Ttiey left few artifacts and they were 
eventually absoi±ed by the next* incoming wave of Indians. ^ 



The next gro\sp, the Arawaks, came to Pi^erto Rico, from the Brazilian 
Basin, travelling up €t\e Orinoco lUvef - through present day Venezuela, 
by way of the Caribbean and the, Lesser Antilles. Ihey. called Puerto 
Rico " Boriken" , meaning " Island o'f the Brave Men or the Most High God or 
Lord" . tLater the Caribs refejrred to the Island as Oubao Moin , ipeaning 
^^liTand of Blood . '*) flie Arawaks settled Boriken and eventually absorbed 
the Ardialcs^ Tivsy also settled ,in -the other Greater Antilles - 
Cubacanan (Cuba), Quisqueya (Hispanpla) and Jamaica. These Indians, 
unlike their predecessors, were farmers but had not abandoned hxanting 
and fishing. Ttey- possessed the bow and arrow and excelled in the making 
of many different canoes. Hiey were experts in the production of ceramic 
pottery and sculptute. They also carved wood, stone seashells, bones of * 
fish land ipanroals, and the gold found in the rivers. . p 

•ihe iast .wave of Indians fhtp this arek were the Caribs , arriving shoi^tly 
before the Spanish in the late i400's. They, too, mi^ated.v^ the Orinoco 
River and probably wepe respcnsibJLe for the^Arawaks' migrating notth. 
Uhlike the peaceful Arawaks, the' Caribs were warlike and indulged in / ' 
ritualized cahnibalism. They were si:^ii) navigators an^ warriors and often 
attacked Boriken for vKxasn and food. 

■ . I ' \ . . * ' 

.Hie period o^the Aruacan cultural development in Boriken is sub-divided 
into two developmental stfciges. Ihe early stage of cultural developitient 
was that of the Iqneri . The later state was that of tlie Tainos . It was 
the Tainb Indian culture that was flourishing at the .time the Spaniards 
arrived, therefore this unit will focus on the Taino culture "which was,, 
utimately to blend with the Spanish and African cultures in the heritage 
of the Puerto Rican nation^ ' , 
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Perhaps the Indian proup which had the most influence on Puerto. Rico were-^ 
i • the Tteinqs. As all Indians of the New World, they, were modified 

Mongolians j^o possessed red, copper colored skins, coarse straight 
^ black or. dark brown hair,- high cheekbones', and slightly dDlique black 
eyes. Hiey went ocnpletely naked and painted their bodies with red / 
bija (the annatto seed or achiote ) afid the poisonous juice of the yuca 
C which served as-^ jjisect repellant- . Married wcme^ wore a short loin- 
* / * cloth called a nagua as a syittool of their married status-. ^ The Tainos 

pierced their ears and decorated themselves with necklaces and 'feathers. ^ ^ 

TMNO UtTG Taino Society ^ ^ * ' 

SOCXETTY . ' . ' ' 

Taino life was built around a primitive, agricultural-, cannunal society. 

• c There was no private ownership 6f land.* All land was held cannon by the 

tribe and all shardSS in £he produce. The culture of the Tainps was 
patricuxhal with'iivprk diyided^ by sex. Ihe women were responsible for the 
hut or bohio , raising and ^a^ing f dir the children, cooking and cleaning 
^ and weaving f Users into nct^uas and other cloth. They raised the stable 

crc^, yiya, n the conuTOiT or vegetable g^den, and made ceisabe bread ' 
frtm yuca . Long with these agricultural chores, went -the coilj^tion of 
• ' wild rootr ^rbs 'and berries. - The wonen ipade a' fermented alcoholic * " . 

drink fra native maize or com and the bark of trtes. Com liquor 
^ . * . is no longe ^ced today.|. although. bark liquor, v*iich is called nabi,:. 

' is still xvaau . . • • ' 

. ^» ■ ■ ^ * 

*^ As with primitive, patriarchal societies, the men did the hunting and fish- ^ 

ing. They also warred against the intruding Carilp Indians. The men did 
. most of the stone sculE>ting, and bone and wood carving. In the village 

they built the bohios or caneys and constructed the canoes. Hcwever, 
both men ' tod woien worked on the production of ceramic produdLp^ sugh as . 
pots and clay figurinjps. They also sculpted necklaces, of stHie, seashells, 
gold, and bones. /'^ ^ ^ ' ' / ^ 

When Colurbus arrived, there we^e 20 cacicatos or provinces ruled by , 
individual caciques or* chiefs. Each cacicato^s ccnposed of villages' N 
^ ^ called yxocayeqUes of 300*-60() individiia-ls. The yucayeques had \yK) types of. 

* ' housing uriits. The^ circular bohio was for the cannon workers and the \ 

■ quadrangular capey for chiefs, priests and warrior-nObles. They were 
' ^ <^ constructed o'Fyaga and hinea palms. >^ 

Each yucayeque (village) had a circular area called a batey , v^iere all 
S> religious and social functions were Yield. During the arreytos , gong-like 
^ , * ^> chants were often recited by the village priest to ocmmemorate such events 

/ as births, weddings, the death of a caciq ^ or the naming of a new one, 
or vkr victories of the caxibs. - 
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Social and Political Class Structure 

Ihe Tainos were divided into several social classes • Ihe cacique or 
chief was responsible for the planning and directing of the various 
activities necessary for the survival of the cacicato and yucayeques 
therein. He or she was also responsible for leading "the cacicaiio 
against the Caribs, Each caciqxje was autonamous, but in case of emer- 
gencies, all villages banded together under the leadership of the one 
cacique that was relatively safe frcm the Caribs, the Guainia cacicato 
in the southwest of the Island. Guainia was ruled by Agueybana the 
Elder at tl^ time of the Spaniards' arrival. Although the Tainos had 
a patriarchal tribal '^ysteni, the line of descent for the cacique came 
through the ferale. Ite cacique's sister's son (his nephew) became ' 
chief Japan the elder's death. Hie title may have been inherited,^ but 
wcnen often became^ caciquas as : recorded by the Spanish when they visited 
the cacicato of Yuisa m the northeastern part of the Island. 

All caciques on the Island wore a guanin (a breast plate of solid gold) 
as a sign of the office and its authority. Upon the death of the cacique , 
the guahiji , the dujo (his carved stone chair) , and personal possessions . ' 
were buried with him for use in the afterlife. His favorite wife was 
also buried with him. (This practice probably did not hold true for the 
caciquas and their favorite husband!) 

The bohite , or priest, was close to, but separate fran, the cacique ; but 
these two classes ccnplonented each other, rhe cacique might also be 
a bdiite , and vice-versa. The cacique was responsible for all the 
religious functions and comiunications with the gods and evil spirits. 
In the arreyto , the bdhite would recite all prayers arid historical .data. 
He was also responsible for casting spells and making herbal renedies. 
However, if his patient died during treatment, he was usually put to death 
by the patient's family. Next in the class systeni were the nitaynos . 
(Itie Spanish later corrv^ted this word into Taino and used it to refer 
to all the Indians on the Island.) They were the warrior-nobles of the 
tribe. Below the nitaynos were the laborers, called naborias . Ihey 
were responsible for most of the heavy work done in the village. The last 
class was ccnposed of slaves taken in battle, or guasabaras . 



RELIGION 



Taino Religion 

For primitive society such as the Taino, the rfsligious system was highly 
sophisticated, quasi-monotheistic, and worshipped such natural p^ienonena 
as the forces of good and evil, flight and dark, etc. The supremeTgod, 
Yocahu , was perceived as the invisible, all pcwerfu^, omnipotent creator 
of the universe. He could not be represented in any images or idols and 
ooiald not be. prayed to directly by the priest. Below Yocahu was- Yukiyu,- 
the representative of the forces of good. and light. His name is a 
derivative of the word yuca , the Taino food staple. Yukiyu was also not 
directly approachable. Certain small stone iddls called cemis were used 
as messengers to. the god on behalf of the tribe or individuals-. Each 
household had its own protector cemi . In opposition to Yukiy u, but also 
under Yocahu , was the ^god Juracan , repr«!senting the forces oi avil» 
'darkness, and natural catastrc^Mes (such as hurrican^) « (Die woro 
hurricane is derived fran the name of this god, Juracan 1) He dwelled in 
Sibucpjipria (Guadalv?)e) , the plaoe v*^e hurricanes and Carib attacks 
originates fran. It is little wonder that this force was identified as 
deatijjctive and evil. Like Yukiyu , Juracan also had his messengers. 
Betwe^ the two qpposing forces, and also under Ypcahu , was the earth 
goddess, Atabex , the^ther of all creation. The worship of Atabex 
parallels the worship of the Christian Virgin Mary and the Venuses of 
ancient Greek and Jlornan history. - , 
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THE WEST INDIES - 150U»B 
• The Second Voyage of Colunvbua - 14^*3 
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(Santa Domingo) 
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Guadalupe ^ ^ 
(Guadeloupe) i 



SOUTH AMERICA 



SPANISH OOIiONIZATION OF BQRIKEN AND TOE EESTRUCTICN CF THE TAUX) NATIONS 

HISTDRICMj Historical Background 

BACKGROUND 

After Coluntftis discovered the New World in 1492, he returned to Spain 
with sanplerfof plants, fruits, birds, Indians, and gold: King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabela were delighted by his findings, but especially by the 
gold v*iich was badly needed by the c:rown to recuperate fran Spain's vfar 
losses at the hands of the Moors. * (This j/tas the time of the Reoonquista . 
in Spain.) They iitmediately cxximissicned a second voyage, and on 
Septenter 25, 1493, Colmtous entorked from the {Dort of Cadiz taking with 
him 17 ships and 1,200 men including astroncners, cartologists. Catholic 
missionaries, artisans,, laborers, pardoned criminals, and a young nobleman 
named Juan Ponoe de Lecn. A variety of dotestic animals were also in- 
clvided. No women were incluied, a fact of great historical inportan(^ 
in the arena of race relations in present day Puerto Rico, Colurrbus 
readied the Caribbean on Novesrber 3, 1493, and after discovering - 
Dominica and other lesser islands, he reached Santa Maria de la Guadalupe, 
vdiere he found five Taino wanen and two youths held prisoners by the 
Caribs. COlurrbus rescued than, and they led hiiti to their hcitieland 
which they called BoriJcen. " 
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Until 1508 1 there was no attempt by the Spaniards to colonize 
the Island, or exploit ita natural resourses. In that year, * 
Juan Ponce de Leon and 50 men landed at Guainia on the 
southern coast of the island. He was received by the cacique , 
Agueybana The Bidder, and made a blood brother. With the aid 
of T^inoS, Ponce de Leon explored the island and gathered 
samples of. yvica and gold for his return- trip to Spain. 

At first the Tainos willingly traded geld to the Spanish and 
assisted them in their search for more gold deposits. However, 
the colonists became more and more damanding, and the Tainos 
soon refused the Spanish, In .1508 when King Ferdinand gave 
the Island its royal seal (the oldest in the New World), the 
Indians land waa already beinr divided up and the Indians 
given as slaves, to the Spanisii colonists. Ponce de Leon, 
the ^governor of the Island distributed the Indian slaves in 
the following manner: 

1. * A high official with a wife would recieive 100 Ihdians. 

2. A gentlemen ( hidalgo ) with a wife would receive 80 
Indians. 

3. A squire with a wife would receive 30 Indians. 

(It appears that single men did not receive land or Indians.) 
Although a cacique was assigned to each group of Indians, he wa 
still subject to a white master. The Tainos worked full-time 
mining gold and' growing food for the colonists. The Indians 

(men, women, and children) .worked from dawn to dusk every 
day of the week" except when they were given breaks to pray 
and attend to their own village; 

The Spanish colonization of Puerto Rico caused the destruction 
of the Taino culture and the elimination of all Indians on 
the Island. With the break-up of village, agricultural, 
social, and religious systems^ the 'Eaino culture began to 
disappear. Spanish missionaries who sought to' convert the 
Indians to Catholicism forced the Tainos to give up practices 
which the Spanish considered satanic (nudity, bathing in the . 
river, celebrating the arreyto," etc. ) . Since growing yuca 
and making casabe was time consuming, it was not allowed. 
Inadequate strange foods were substituted in their place. 
The villages were dismantled and new housing was instituted. 

In addition to the spiritual and cultural repression, the 
physical hardships caused the death of thousands of Indians. 
Conditions'* in Jbhe mine:^ were cruel and harsh. The Tainos did 
not have natural immunity to imported diseases such as 
typhoid fever, cholera, bubonic plague, measles, chicken pox, 
smallpox, and syphilis. Outbreaks of these diseases caused 
the deaths of. many Indians. 

In the face of all these hardships, many Tainos refused to bear 
children. Many Indian children were killed by the Tainos to 
spare them the hardships of slavery to' the Spanish. Other 
Tainos committed suicide or ran from the Island to their 
i,raditional enemies, the Caril^s . These Indians would later 
return to kill and plunder the colonists. - 
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Taino Rebellions 



The Tainos did not immediately revolt against the Spanish'. 
Since they had never seen pale skinned, bearded individuals 
who rode strange animals and possessed fire sticks (guns) , 
the Spanis^h were perceived as immortal or divine. However, 
in 1510, a young Spanish colonist was drowned to test the 
immortality of the oppressors. After asking^i the pardon of 
the cadaver and watching it rot for three days, the Indians 
were convinced of the Spanish mortality. The Spanish were 
no longer gods. The caciques of the Island met and planned 
their rebellion against the Spanish. 

In the first battle, the Indian leader was killed. Leader- 
less, the Indians retreated and were defeated by the superior 
firearms and military skills of the Spanish. In retaliation 
the Spanish attacked , burned , and*- slaughtered whole villages. 
This, however, did not end the struggle, and in 1513 and 1518 
there were more rebellions, although they also failed. Those 
Indians who did not leave the Island ran away to the mountains 
to try to escape the slaughter, but the Spanish imported dogs 
to hunt the Indians down. 

Not all the settlers were indifferent to the treatment of the 
Indians. In 1511, Fray Antonio de Montesino warned the 
settlers that they would die in mortal sin if they continued 
their mistreatment and oppression of the Indians ; He was 
asked to recant, but the Dominican Friars of Hispaniola 
supported him and sent him to Spain to plead to the King. ' 
The settlers were ordered to shorten working hours, tend 
the sick Indians, and baptize them. Each settler was 'rec^uired 
to teach at least one Indian in his charge to read and write. 
Married Indian women were exempted from working in the mines; 
and young children under fourteen could not be assigned hard 
labor. This edict from Spain was difficult to enforce, and 
the abuse continued. The move by the Catholic Church was not 
as altruistic aa it seemed since the Friars argued for the 
importation of Africans to alleviate the plight of the Indians 
All these measures were in vain. The disruption of the Taino 
culture, destruction of their religious beliefs; maltreatment, 
disease, and rapes by the Spanish conquistadores sealed the 
doom of the Taino. 

In 1514, Sanchez Valaques, the governor of Puerto Rico, took 
a census and reported to the King that the count of all his 
Highness' Indians was not even 4,000. This loss of manpower 
and the depletion and final exhaustion of the gold deposits 
on the Island led the Spanish Crown to emphasize agriculture 
as a means for the Island to support itself. This caused the 
colony to adopt a new source of labor: Black African slaves . 
In 1519 an epidemic of smallpox brought by the newly imported 
Africans killed most of the remaining one-third of the Indian 
population on. the Island. In 1521, the last remaining 600 
Indians were freed from servitude and put to work on a Royal 
Reserv^ion in Tao. 

Cultural Contributions of the Tainos 

Because of the virtual disappearance of the Taino nation so • 
early in Puerto Rican history,, the Taino contribution to the 
general culture is small in comparison to the Aztec contribu- 
tion' to Mexico and the Inca contribution to Latin Amferica^ 
countries such as Peru, Bolivia and Chile . . . but contribute 
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th#f did. The Taino bohio dominated the Puerto Rican country 
side well into the 19th century. Some of the Indian foods and 
drinks are still cultivated and brewed today by their descen- 
dants (for instance, yuca , mabi , herbal cures and teas, 
yautia , casabe, achiote, batata , maize , fish a la barbacoa, 
guanime, crabs jeuves and all sorts of condiments such as 
ajis ) , From the array to . of the Tainos came the maraca and 
q uiro (a hollow gourd with striationo on it used in the 
popular music of the . jibaros) . The language of Puerto Rico 
of today has been enriched and made unique by such Taino words 
as huracan, batey , mabi, enagua , canoa, hamaca. Taino words 
for the flora ( caoba ,- usubo , agumo , tabonuco, anamu, malagueta, 
higuero, mahagua , tabaco ) and for fruits (manqo, mamey, quama, 
anon, quay aba , guaHabana ) are still in use today. Many Tamo 
^Tace names survive: rivers that crisscross the Island 
( Loiza , Yaguez , Duey , Druabo , Casey , Maricao , Gaonica) and 
dlstri'cts and cities ( Caguas , Humacao , Arecibo , Gurabo, 
M ayaguez , Orrocovis, Camuy , Canobanas , Coamo , Guaynabo , Loiza, 
Maunabo, HutUado , and CabueyT The Taino genetic imprint can 
still be seen in, the sons and daughters of Puerto Rico es- 
pecially in the jibaritos of the mountain regions. These 
people today are reminders of an ancient heritage whose 
cordiality and simple way of life is devoid. of empty formali- 
ties.'^ Their inheritance is found in the jibaritos ' most cher- 
ished and cbveted customs and rituals, and their love of the 
land. This, however, must not be mistaken for what some 
have misinterpreted as the passivity of the Puerto Rican 
nation, the myth of "el Puerto inqueno ninangotao , or the 
kneeling Puerto Rican. 

BLACK SLAVERY IN PUERTO RICO (1535 - 1640) (First Sugar Cycle) 

Economic Impetus for the Importation of Black A frican Slaves 

The early years of the 16th century were critical for the 
survival of the colony. The year 1530 was particularly de- 
'cisive. The gold was almost exhausted. Three hurricanes razed 
the Island, destroying the sugar and other agricultural crops. 
The settlers, unable ^o pay for the African slaves, went 
heavily into debt. Caribs attacked San German, killing five 
friars. The French corsairs looted and plundered the same town 
and burned it to the ground. The bold Caribs even attacked 
San Juan. 

In 1531r Francisco Pi?zaro stopped at the Island on his way 
back from the plunder and rape of the Inca Empire and filled 
the colonists' heads with tales of the fabulous loot to be 
gotten by Peru. 'IMay God take me to Peru" became the popular 
saying of the day. As a result, so many colonists left the 
Island that the governor ordered that anyone caught leaving . 
the Island without official permission would have their 
tight leg amputated. 

As gold finally ran out, the governor requested that the 
Spanish Crown .substitute and encourage . agriculture as a n^eans 
for the colony* to sustain itself. The main crop to be planted, 
sugar, came to have great historical importance.^ 

The heed for an agricultural system, the disappearance of the 
rraino as -a labor source, and the unwillingness of the few 
Spanish colonists to supply the ne^cessary labor for growing 
. and harvesting sugar; and for running large cattle ranches , 
resulted in the importing of Black African slaves. 
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Permission to linport Black slaves to Puerto Rico was granted by the 
Spanish Crcwn in 1503, but few slaves were ijnported at that tinie. As 
sugar and cattle acquired econanic ijnportance in Uie late 1520 a and 
the early 1330 -s, Blacks began, t» be inported in large numbers to 
Puerto Rico. By 1530 there were 1,500 Black slaves out of a total 
population of 3,000 people. 

African Origins of Puerto Rican Slaves 

Betvgeen 1530 and 1848, when the slave trade was officially ended in the < 
New World, Blades arrived in Puerto Rico from many diverse kingdans 
and tribal groups: 

1. Fulas 6. Yorubas 

2. Jelofes 7. Bantus 

3. Berbers 8. Carabalis 

4. Mandingos 9. Mozambiques , Angolas 

5. Ashantis 10. Dingas 

Prior to European exploration and exploitation of the Ivory Coast and 
the Gold Coast in Vfest Africa, there esisted many highly civilized, 
sophisticated African kingdoms. Sane of these were: the Mandingo with 
ite capital at Tiittsuktu; the Ashanti in Ghana; the Soighai and Yoruba 
with their twin cities of Ife and Benin; and the Dahotean Kingdan of 
Dahaney. -me Benin and Ife cultures produced the famous Benin Bronzes 
which are equal to the finest bronzes produced by the Greek Classical 
and Italian Renaissance periods. 

Slavery existed prior to the coning of the Europeans since frequent war- 
fare between kingdans always created slaves. That, however, did not 
justify the systanatic slavery that Africans were subDected to when the 
Portuguese and Spanish slave traders arrived. 

With the Europeans, slavery becaire lucrative. "Black gold" was in demand 
in the New Wbrld colonies, and Europeans began to systematically capture 
and buy slaves in large nuirbers to export to the New World. Rum, guns, 
gunpowder, cheap trinkets, and calico cloths and tobacco were traded 
for%laves. African chiefs raided each other's villages for slaves, and 
when this failed, the chiefs would sell sate of their own people into 
slavery. 

The' first slaves to be imported to Puerto Rico were I^dinOT, that is, the 
descendents of slaves bom and raised in Spain. Ihey were Christian^and 
spoke Spanish. For all intents and purposes, the Spanish perceived them 
Steinr^datesticated" and ."civilized." It was hoped that these slaves 
would be able to tutor and convert "wild" African slaves to the advantages 
of being a Christian slave. Ito the dismay of the Spanish, the Ladinos 
became the first ones to. try to organize the African slaves to rebel 
against the Spanish. As a result, the Spanish forbade the inportation of 
Ladinos to the New World. 



The Life of the Black Slaves 

For black slaves life in the cane fields of Puerto Rico was, as in any 
slave system, short and extrenely oppressive. The Spanish had developed 
a code of laws and regulations that defined Indians as well as blade ^ 
slaves as ratioial human beings capable of "Christian salvatioi". There 
was a great gulf, however; between Spain and the Caribbean in obeying 
the letter of the law and the realities of slavery. 

In Puerto Rico, as with any society where^ slavery has existed, the slaves 
were dehvinanized, physically and psychologically brutalized, and 
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atriijped of their linguistic/ cultural i and human rights. 

Like slaves in tha other New World colonies , those of Puerto Rico did . 
not accept their enslavonent as peacefully or aa meekly as they ware 
coerced to do by the ruling ^plaaa. Like the Taino Indians before thew, 
the Africans fought, resisteldj planned and plotted in evary way for 
their liberation. There ^were individual attacks on masters, and 
slaves would run away to the mountains of the interior. Tlie runaways 
were referred to ^ cimarrpnea . Hhe rebellions, when they occurred, 
were small and therefore easily put dcwn by the ruling authorities. 

In order to prevent auch occurrences, the Spanish purpoaely mi>ced tjribes 
of different language clasaes, so that they would be forced to learn 
Spaniah, and not ccntnunicate sedretly in their native lang\aages; Slaves " 
were not tau^t to read or write, npr were they allowed to gather in 
large gro^^ for long periods of ^tifie. 

Every slave upon arrival in the Island was branded on the arm with ^a hot 
iron ( carriitibo ) to insure that he/she had been properly taxed and was 
not ccntrabanS^. Most of these unfortunate hutt\an beings were to be 
literally worked to death in the cane fields in the coastal plains of 
Puairto Rico and elsewhere in the New World. 



TYPES OF , Types of Slaves 

SLAVES . 

Slaves on the plantation were divided according to the type of labor 
they performed. The following divisiOTS were" used in Puerto Rico: 

1 . Domestic slave ( esclavo de casa) z They worked in the white 
master's house and did all the tanestic chores such as cleaning, 
cooking, washing, caring for young children, etc. Ihese were 
often women. 

2. Field slave ( esclavo de tala ) ; Ihey did most of the heavy 
labor required to run the large sugar and cattle plantations 
in the Island (specifically sugarcane cutting). Men, women 
and children as young as six years old were forced to labor 
in hot tropical sun from dawn to dusk. Their lot was one of 
hard physical labor and abuse. 

3. Day slave ( esclavo de jomal) z This slave was leased out by 
his master to another plantation with the wages for the labor 
going to slave's mastp:. 

In order .to minimize the cost of keeping slaves (in 1831 the averaoe 
prices for slaves werez children aged 5-6 years, $100.00 and aged 18-25 
^years, $250.00) , the food they received was healthy, unbalanced and 
hardly capable of supporting a himan being in a hot tropical cliitate 
cutting sugarcane. Their diet consisted primarily of boiled com meal 
( funche) , dried codfish ( bacalao) , boiled plantains, yuca, yautia, and 
later panapen (breadfruit) • House slaves received coffee, and field 
slaves were given rations of stigeurcane juice and ginger. To these ' 
foodstuffs they added their own native spices to prepare food in the 
manner vMdi has contributed to the Indian and Spanish elementa in 
Puerto Rico cooking and dietary habits. 



SIAVE Slave Quarters 

QUARTERS • ^ , r 

Slave quarters. were constructed of palm and simileu: in istructure to the 
. Indian^ bohio and the native African hut. These units were lasually 
' * in back of the master's household. There v;ere generally two types of 

housing: . ' , ; 



1, one-roon huta for the iP'urrled slaves; and, 

2. sexually-segregated cuarteles for tna unmarried slaves. 

Earh unit had an overseer to keep order and inform the white master of any 
ir regularities or subversive activities. 



LiVW AND 
PUNISHMENT 



Sla\re Laws and Punishments 

As with all slave societies, ways were found to brutalize or physically 
coea-iTe those v*K) were unwilling to work or to accept being slaves. The 
mos'.; popular method of punishment was vW.pping. Those slaves who were 
initially branded on arrival upon the island were, if they ran away, 
br^^nded their foreheads with the carriirbo as a sign that they could not 
be U-usted. A slave wonan v*io became pregnant without her master's per- 
mis don would be whipped until she aborted the fetus. 

Fenuile slaves were also subjected td sexual^excesses, or abuses, and 
rapes by v^hite masters. The Black man was psychologically castrated by 
his inability to protect and defpnd the physical and moral integrity of 
his woman. The children of such forced unions, the umlatto , along with 
his restia o (half Indian - half Spanish) brothers and sisters, were to 
pla a Significant rol& in the developinant of the Puerto Rican natioial 
conficiousness in the 19th century. Slavey that became too old to work 
were left out in the field to die, causing little trouble f ot the master. 
Children were forced to work in the fields, and those who were too young 
to work there were put to work roasting coffee. If young children tended 
to fcJ.1 asleep on the job, their eyelashes were torn out to prevdnt tiiem 
from falling asleep. ^ 



THE CHURCH & 
SLAVERY 



Tlv> Catholic Church and Black Slavery 

The Catholic Cnurch would ot ten contribute not only to depriving the 
slaves of their cultural, religious, and lirigiaistic origins, but also 
reconnended regvdar whipping so that the slaves would give up their . 
"Satanic" African paganism and vonEuropeon way of life. Also, Black and 
Indian slave labor was used to build the opulent Catholic cathedrals 
found throughout the Caribbean and Latin Ametica. Those slaves unwilling 
or unable to Work would have their arms and legs airputated. 

Along with the enslavement of the Indian populations of the New World, 
the Catholic Chiorch encouraged the enslavement of the J'pagan" Black 
Africans cn the ^grounds that this world insure their salvation. All 
newly arrived slaves were baptized. Failure to do so would result in a 
$25.00 fine and the master being declared negligent. The Church received 
a fee for all these services. Slaves were forced to pray each night before 
going to- bed and in some instances prayers were said three times a day. 
On Sundays, the slaves were herded into diurch and forced to pray and 
listen to Catholic Mass. 

The Church also encouraged and reinforced racism by keeping separate books 
of baptism for Whites and Blacks. By this practice the Church became ^ 
the^eecer of the geneological records and would award certificates of , 
* nureza de sangre) to insure that no ^ 

SS2n had any Indian or Black aiioestry. To the Spaniards on the Islands, 
the Mulatto and the Mestizo wer6 people of an inferior bre^. 

The enphasis placed on the forced Chriktianization of the Indians and ^ 
Blacks in the Spanish colonies had mforeseen results. ^e^^^PfPj?. 
had^lready. pos^ssed highly developed, ritualized, and formal religious 
practices, and Christianity "did not erase these beliefs. Instead, a 
^thesis of these took place that produced cults and variations on the 
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original religiona And aubsaquently bec^one uniquely Caribbean religiona. 
Out of these hybrl^zabione came such religlone as the Yoruba Lucrutni 
(Cuba) I Obeah (Jamaica), Maciatto ai Candonble, Ujrbanda (Brazil), Arrara 
vudum (hSTEITi and apirtuallimnPudlJttt'mekb) - 



Ccntributiqhs of African Slaves to Puerto Rican Culture 

The contribution of African slaves to the Puerto Rican national con- 
sciousness and culture are many, although traditional Puerto Rican 
historians have tended to ignore or gloss over these contributions in 
their writings. Ohis tendency has had the effect of depriving the 
Black Puerto Ricans of an awareness and pride in the contributions of 
their re ce to the general panorama of Puerto Rican history and culture, 

Form^st. in the contributions of the Africans in Puerto Rico is the 
racial elanant introduced Into the Puerto Ricar\ blood lines as a result 
of Interracial rape of Black women by the Spanish males on the Island. 
Black genetic contributions can be clearly seen .in the endless variations 
of complexions, Jjalr textures, facial features, and eya»x2Dlor found in 
the Puerto Rican populace of today. The linguistic input is clearly 
denonstrated by the large nuirber of terms handed dcwn by the African ^ 
slaves. However, it is in the, musical and danoe fonns that the African 
eleront is most visible present and cannot be denied. 

Itie Africans who integrated music and danoe into every aspect of their 
native culture also integrated these existing forms into the Indian 
and Spanish forms developing, on the Island. Fran this gradual blending 
came, the subsequent develc^ments of la plCTa , laboriba, and el baquine^ 
Itie first two forms had their origins in the Biarrio of San Anton in the 
city of Ponce , ^ . 

■niey were probetoly fertility dances done by the slaves to insure the 
fertility of the wonen and to honor such fertility figures as Yemaya , 
Ochun , and Ctoatala . The last form was performed by a Black wafiSSTvpon ^ 
the death of a^sitteill child. Ihrough chanting and dancing, the mother 
wcaild* ask the god to take the spirit of the child ,to heaven and to 
bring the wonan more fertility. These dance elements w^re' further 
influenced by the coning of the French iitmigrarits from the island of 
St. Dominique and Haiti, v*io also settled in the city of Ponce. 

To the" already existing Spanish guitar and the Indian maracas and guiro 
were added drums with such names as: 

1. tiinbales " ^ . 

2. bongos 

3. congas 

4. ! pandereta * a tairborine-like instrunent thought to b^ Indian 

in origin. ^ ' f 



TOE SPANISH CULTORAL CONTR IBUTIONS TO PUERTO RIOO 

~ , ■■ ^ , * 

Althou^ the Indian and the African cultural, linguistics and racial 
elOTBnts are evident and not to be denied in the general panorama of 
Puerto Rican' history and cultvire, neither can the Spanish element be 
denied or understood that Puerto Rico is basically a Hispanic country 
with a rich Hispanic legacy that does not begin with the discovery of 
Boriken by Columbus. Ihis Hispanic legacy began with the earliest cul- 
t\aral developments in the Iberian Peninsvila and was transferred to the 
Caribbean by the Spanish settlears. Alaig with her sister Latin republics 
Puerto Rico shares the linguistic inheritance of the Spanish language. 
OMs element is a core df identity not only for Hispanic islands of the 
Caribbean, but also for the Hispariic republics of Latin America. 
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It outa acroae the individual caaturni peculiaritiea of tjiaaa countriea 
and helpe en|im8x.e the onenaas of "Lft Raza", or the Latin peopla, 
It was the droam of many naaonaliata (Simon Bolivar, Joaa Marti, 
Dre5terio Betanoea) that all the Spaniah apeaking cx)untriea would unite 
under the cxrnnon language and crulture and acmeday beoone one people. 



THE JIBMUTO 



The cultural setting of the Island ia heavily Spaniah with Indian and 
African influences. The Puerto Rican payche wafii molded by 'the 
peculiarities of a tropical 'setting, but there still remains a feeling, 
nt)od, and general personality that is undeniably Iberian in origin. 



fbarito of the Puerto Rican mountain regions best exorplifies this 
He is the true representative of those Spaniards who cams 
to Puerto Rico and settled in these regions. He kept the legacy of the 



The 

Spanlshness. 



conquistador forefathers in a unique and almost racially unmixed population 
His language is rich in Golden Century Spaniah aphorisms. 



The jibarito modified the* Spanish flamenco guitar into .a truly Puerto- 
Rican instrunent called the cuatro , lit carbines the sounds o^^the 
guitar and the mandolin. Dance forms such as el seis choreaq , la danza , 
and el paso doble are nearly identical to the originals found in the 
region of Andalucia, Spain, where many of the conquistadores originated. 



' DRESS AND 
APCHrraCTORE 



The dress of the Puerto Ricaihs (for instance, the use of the mantilla, 
the fans) aire remnants of a ricji Moorish-Spanish heritage. With the 
exception of the Indian bohio , the architecture of Puerto Rico i^ rich 
in the Spaniah Colonial style. "Old San Juan is a magnificient fexanple 
of Spaniah architecture in the New World. .The Porta CoeHi Church in, 
San German is the oldest catherdra] in the New World. The Castillo de 
San Cristobal del More is one of the best exanples of a Spanish military 
fortress in the New World. Ihe terrain of the Island is dotted with 
the hacienda type of terra cotta hovisea, typical of -the Spanish style. 



TOE 17TO AND 18TO CEimjRIES IN PUERIO RICO 



BACKGROUND 



Background -* g * . - ' 

At the beginning of the 17th century, there were no'mor^ than 3,000 people 
in Puerto Rico. rOyss^ were several hundred vAiites, about 1,000 black 
slaves, and over l,00q free blacks and mulattoes. This population did 
not live in all t^»e habitable parts of the Island but was concentrated 
on the northern coastal plains, near ^iJie capital city of San Juan. It 
was in these localities thkt sugarcane, the main agricultural product, 
was traditionally grown and harvested. Politically, this area was at 
the heart of t^he adijij^strativi^, ecclesiastical -and ooninercial classes 
of the colony. Ihe^dapital and surrounding areas were the beginning of 
the Puerto Rican ^naUon. *Indeed,'\the 17th-18th centuries were the 
fermenting p^ciods in the forroaticai\pf the Puerto Rican nationa} con- 
sciousness it began in the late ISi^i^ century and was solidified .in the 
i9th century. % \ . 



CLASS 
.STHUCTORE 



Adntdnistrative^ Ecclesiastical, Military Triad 

Hi^ 17th-18th centuries 'alsq saw the rise of "the class structm-e that was 
to donlnate Puerto Rican culture until the Aiterican invasion in the late 
1800 's. At the top were the administrative, ecclesiastical, and military 
leaders of vAiat was basically a military-clerical st;ate. In Puerb:^ Rioo, 
'the soldiers, administrators, and churchmen had more pcwer than the Iciiid- 
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owiiara and marcshwtB. Thi« cx^uld only axint in a c?olonial aoaiaty moh 
M thftt of Puerto Rico, ainoa political power waa not, aa It ttaditionally 
4l8, vested in thei ©cpr\anio poweo: bOB^ of tha mprchanta and landownara. 
Pudtto Ribo waa a ooloniftl product of Spain 'a wroantlliat oponcmto 
policy, Whilo t^e affluwt formed small power groupa, tho roal [X)wer 
wated with tha military eatabliahment. Although the military ruling 
olaaa did not control the intem»l econcmioa of the laland, it ra- 
preaented the mpthor counter/, Spain, and ahe held the ixjwer,' Tl\a lack 
of control over internal econcmica by the military' waa of feet by San 
Juan 'a control of in|)ort-ex|?)brt trading tliat went on in the lalond. 
AltJVDugh iniporta were, allcwed fran couqtriea beaidea Spain, all exporta 
were overaeen by Spaniah' officials, Early in the growth of the colony, 
San Juan develc^jpd aa the ceftter of all the trading that took place in 
the colony. All gpoda were sent th^r^ by landownera, bought by tradera, 
and taxed by the Spanish military authorities. All goods were bought by 
Spanish traders and marchanta, and shipped on Spaniah ships, under ti\e 
Spaniah flag. Thua,. Spain maintained a monopoly on all trade, Control 
was exerted on internal econcnry by controlling the exportation of those 
goods. Eyen thp marchants .came under the poffot of the ruling class, 
since they depended on the* army and the armadas to protect their interests 
fxxw pirates and local' inhabitants. It seems clear that Puerto" Rico 
never had a civil administration, since all^ivil matters ultimately 
ended up in the hands of the military or, the church. (Civil sen/ants were 
always. part of the military establishment.) It is not, therefore?, very 
difficult to imagine the military ccmpletely dordnating and controlling 
Puerto Rican society^ They were the recc?gnized agents of the Spanish 
Crown, and thqy possessed tlje weapons to enforce that powers 

The effects of a military ruling class were predictable and far reaching 
on Puerto Rican society then and now. The. military brought with it a 
Spanish culture includjjig the Catholic religioD and a traditional family 
system that was heavily sexist, Catholic Church in Tuerto Rico was 

an ^extension of the military regiro. From the beginning Npf the Spanish 
occupation, Catholicism was the only religion tolerated on the Inland. 
Priests arrived with the occupying forces of Juan Ponce/de I^n and wre 
instninental in the general repression that led to the elljalnation of the 
Taino Indians, as well as the oppression of the blade slaves. By an 
agifeenent worked out by the Pope in Rare and the Spanish Crcwn, the 
colonial Church was given certain privileges (known collectively as real 
patronato) ;by vSiich the^ Catholic Church in Puerto Rico as well as the 
rest ot jJie N ew World was kept subservient to the Crown and: its ^ 
repres^SESEives. Ot^ier Christian religions,/ were excluded on the grounds 
that religious diversiiy would only lead t6 dissention and eventual 
rebellion. Olie Church also ccnprised the bulk of Puerto Rico's teachers, 
and, therefore education was given to the children of the ruling class. 
Rarely were children of the peasant class or nonrvMtes educated. If 
education went on for the Icwer sectors of the colony, children^ were 
taught to accept the status quo. . 



Vna Merchants . 

Ihe irerchant class in Puerto Rico was caught in a sociopolitical^ limbo: 
pow^ui enough to create and maintain e.concinic activity, influential 
enough to cdd the ascendency of the ruling clique, but not powerful or 
influential enough to .toggle the government and^assixne control. 

The effect of the merchants on Puerto Rican society was minimal, yet signi- 
ficant. Their contacts with others (Dutch, English, and French) helped 
introduce diverse cultural practices to the Island. Th^ also helped 
non-Spanish colonists settle in Puerto Rico. Tlieir most important con- 
tribution, however, was their emergence as a visible, easily attacked 
synt»l of Spanish oppression. The merdiant class became the focal point 
of the Islanders' early natiortzaistic strivings. 



The Cow try PQurgeoiaia 



This olaas had ita beginning in tli© 17th, century but; clevaloped Cully in 
the Iflth cfiantury when land rciforTUB introduced thcj rapartltiori of grazing 
land and the aale of moderat© aiasud haaiendQa wl^ich wtare fom^arly in*- 
directly cwned by the rnerohanta. Theae ra forma created a need for 
colonifltB who were willing to buy land, settle permanently and farm. 

In the 17th century moat of the coloniata w the laland were the decend- 
anta of the original Spanish aettlera tliat came witli Juan Ponce de Leon. 
In the latter half of the 17th century and the beginning of the Iflth 
century, rich iirmigranta from revolutions in Latin American countrioa 
(predcminhntly French Haitiana, Venezuelans and Colvrtoians) settled in 
Puerto Ricu, Wie addition of^thes<5> outcasts of political revolutions 
had many ramifications, Ohey were politically liberal and often aligned 
themael!v0S with those segmants of the population desiring the removal of 
^pain. Wieir ''liberaiism" extended only to their own interests, however, 
They never acted on behalf of all Puerto Rican people since they wanted 
to rule the Island themselves, Ihey owned and controlled the only section 
of the econaty that was truly Puerto Rican. ' Their pcwer was based in the 
countryside \^here, by the late 17th and early 18th centuries, the 
population had begun to concentrate. Their power was unchallenged by 
slaves or free men ( agregados) since these workers lived or made their 
living oft land owned andf run by these sugar and coffee barons. 

Only the Spanish axitiy held them in check.' The bourgeoisie often sent 
emissaries to Spain to for (not demand ) a situation free of repres- 
sive tariffs, taxes, laws and the stifling influence of the San Juan 
administrative bureavicracy. They attacked the evils of the colonial 
system, not the system itself. The ^oolition of slavery and the improve- 
ment of the welfare of the Puerto Rican peasant was not one of their 
concerns. *ihe abolition ,of slavery would have been the death bldw to the 
bourgeoisie life. The slave was thfe tool for working the land; their 
'^removal would have been econcmic suicide. 



The 'Mount ciih Jib curo • ' 

Ohe image of the can-cutting jibaro (with his machete) as tJie Puerto 
Rican of today, is very distorted. The true jibaro worked the mountain- 
ous- regions of the Cordillera Central and was a peasant, not a free day 
laborer. He developed in the mountains isolated from the coastal plans. 
His ancestry was basically Spanish with 'Indian cultxaral-racial roots; 
The introduction of the coffee industry in the 18th century ftarther • 
augnrented his -ranks. He usually worke€ small family-run farms oir became 
a share cropper on Icirge coffee plantations. Coffee, unlike sugar, needed 
precise pidcing methods because of the small size of the coffee berry. 
The processing of coffee was tlme^ consuming and slow. Coffee needed more 
than just a cutter and a mill'. It had to be picked, sorted'ahd ledd out 
to dry, then repicked by hand to be packed for sale. For these reasons, 
the crop did not lend itself to large c^rations. In order to minimize 
costs and realize a profit, owners of large coffee plantations would lease 
or rent plots "of land to be worked by one family. Ihe payment of rent 
was often decided on the output of the land. Ihese agregados would 
scmetimes stay on the same land for generations but often lefts, for the' 
land of their ancestors in the interior and set up subsistence farms of 
their own. 

In the mountains, the 'jibaro "inherited the Spanish language and culture, 
and the antisociail individualism of early Spanish soldiers and sailors 
who came to the Island to make their fortunes. Tempering this individual- 
ism was the inheritance, of a- cordiality and way of life of their Taino 
ancestors. "The image of the lean peasant on his emaciated horse, with^ 
bare feet, a broad briimed hat, cotton shiirt, and pants going to a 
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lliis .iJMge of a ocaifcented i^^iaftnt h©ppy to be in «il this nututdl 
beauty off tim Talan#'hid«R 8Uoh opprassitm, ©Hploit^fcics), wd poverty 
which clmraotarisied th« Ufa of the jibATo t^^, And oontinuae to do no 
tpd^y. V 



':nie Jomftlero 

The word lo mftXero r^fmria to the d«y workar. Itie inability of th« oofftw, 
indv»fltry to ftBaoiE ftll the jibcuro« in the mountains, tho Bub»«qv^t 
daalino of uoffw o« a cash crop, and the agricailtural v^toxm of the 
185Q'e pr^oipitttted the foxiwition of thie clase. Those Jibaros who were , 
not shoraoroppers but owned their own lands were slcwly driven out by 
the consolidation of coffee, sugar and tobacco lands, Itiey miarated to 
the coastal plains and hired thcroelves out to out oane aXongaide the 
African slaves • Although the passbook laws limited thsiir freadcm of 
movonsnt fron job to job, the jibaros ware still able to npve around and 
bridge the gap that existed between the Bleok slaves and the poor White 
maasea in the mountains, Ihey werQ,able to integrate the legacy of their 
Spanish and Taino heritaqe ^'ith that .of the African coastal culture.. In 
this procesB, they(wer« inatninental in furthering the hatogenizaticn of ^ 
the three cultures and, at the soma time, contributing to the individuali- 
zation of the rising Puerto Ricon national consciousness. The jomalero 
was to becons a symbol of the developing Puerto Rican working class. 



The Petit Bourgeiooie 

One grptp of professional 'n»n (doctors, lawyers, journalists, and tearfiera! 
contributed ©xtenaivdly to San Juan's intellectual life and to the liberal 
reformist mov/emen't. -This group, the petit bourgeoisie , rankpd belcw^the. 
ruling triad, the merchant class and the country bourgeoisie • \ 

Ohia class, a\ile not" always present fron the beginning of the colonial^ 
period, came Into true evidence in the- latter half of the 18th century. . 
For the itt>st part, they were second *and third generation sons and 
daugWers of Spanish colonials. Many wete' of mixed racial ancestry - 
children of Spardsh noblesnen and white criollo (Island bom). Black or 
Indian mothers. Fathers often did not acknowledge . the existence of 
mothers vAto were slaves, but would set the diildren fr^e, raise them, 
and educate tfiert. As these childreri of mixed parentage grew, their, 
awhren^ss of their badkground, the reallLties off. a racist colonial systan, 
and their European education all dcmbined with growing distinction between 
criollos and Spaniards produced conditions which fostered* the growth of a^ 
separatist movement in the last half of th6 19th century. Ihe Spaniards 
not only subjected this gro\^ to all sorts of socio-political abuse l>ut 
also saw than as being inherently inferior (although the Spanish could 
pot a\l dlaijn to be free from any racial mixttares themselves) . 

The reaction anong the petit bourgeoisie was' one of anger and resentment. 
Personal Insult to them was reflected in every oppressive colonial t«c, 
tariff, and cultural coercion, even thou^ they mi^t never have been^ 
touched' Iv such things in the past. The liberal reformist persuasion 
of this groip grew not so mudi.out of concern for the qjoffering masses but 
from personal anger at being considered 'inferior to the Spaniards, ^hey 
were literate, controlled the press, and were the first ones to use the 
word "Puerto Rican" to refer the Island's * people and culture. Iteir 
writing made the concept popular, euid they found sociological theories - 
to support the uniqueness of trie Puferto Ricm nation as a ^^id cultural 
develqonent and not as a degeneration of the I5i»ni8h colonial culture. 
They began to e>q)lore the cultural contributions qf the masses in their v. :^ 
essays, calling attention to the coritritoutipns of all people in tl)p . ; 
colonial New Wbrld. They began to set up contact with their comrades in 
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Tte 17th ombiuty tsim Spain in ^oohanvio/i^Qlitia^l mtllfc^ry decjllnt^. . 
T?hia waw prlmftrily dv» to ©xoaaelxm tekatlop of Iriduatry, Imk ot intdmwb 
in nw and tatttw mathoda of agiricjultviw, and in^Pficjiunt; And trm 
spending ncnarcshy, internal politiaal Cragiw^tation, «nd imcalcnjlatod, 
diaaatroua involvwwta in Euj^op^an confliatM, 

The developwrnta in the Caribbean reflected ttii» power loss In Kurope, 
Spain'a enennlea (England/ France <ux1 the Netl^erlanda) began to t^^tabUah 
permanent footholda and aettlwnenta in tm Caribbean and oU\©r p<irta of 
'.>the New »torld olalmad by the Bpanieh Crown. In the firat part of the 
17th century, France and England began to oc?cupy several of the Uaaer 
Antilles and the Dutch ogcupied the islands of Aruba and Curacao. . In 
1650 the English occupied Jamaica, by the end of the feentury, France 
took owr the western half of Hispariola (St, Dominique,- later to be called 
Haiti)* 

*In spite of these changes, Puerto Rico itself remained virtually un- 
changed. The population remained small and grew slowly, although there 
was SOTO internal migration into the mountains, the majority of the 
Islanders stayed on the northern plain, near San Juan. A few new • 
settlewsntis were founded (Ponce, Caomo, and Aricibo) , but San Juan 
maintained econonic and political supremacy. San CSerman, founded in the 
earlier part of.1^ 17th century, continued to be the second largest 
settlement*. • '» ^ . 

rtva governor continued to have unchecked authority in all matters and the 
population continued to be excluded from any participation tn the 
lonial administratidh. OVe Spanish policy was to discourage local 
litical* developnent. . Military c3efense was given top priority. The 

of El Morro was expanded and a massive Wall was constructed to 
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local militia were under 
sh officers and issued ordinances that prohibited the arming 
of the militia vgho were for the. most part criolloq. -In spite of this 
repressiori the islanders renaihed loyal to Spain, and, tn 1702, they 
repelled the English landing in Arecibo and tfte Dutch landing in Aguadilla 
4n 1703. ^ ^ 

niroughout* the 17th century the Puerto Rican ecandny was primarily 
agricultural with the emphasis on sugar and hides for e3<portation. For 
a fe*,/ years cocoa and ainoer became inxistant but these never suoolanted 
hides and siugar production. , ^ , 



CA!m£ & 
OOmPABAND 



Hie Cattle and Contraband Period (1640-1750) 

Because of the eoonanlc and political decline of Spain, the nother country 
could not supply the manufactured goods and food ocmtodities that were in 
demand on the Island, nor could it absorb the few goods the Island had 
for e:qx>rt. As a result the svigar and cattle ranchers began to turn to 
the enesmies of the Spanish Crown (France, England-and the Netherlands) 
for those products not available through Spain. The populace were more 
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than willing to do business with foreign nerchants. During this century 
there developed a lively contraband trade in v*iich even the highest 
officials of the administration tocak part. San Juan itself saw sere of 
this illegal traffic, but for the most part, the bulk of this trade 
took place an the isolated southern coast of the Island. In a place the 
settlers called Ponoe, local fannBrs and cattlemeai indulged in a lively 
exchange of goods with ESigliah, French and Dutch tra<ters. Other settle- 
ments such as Cobo Rojo and Pa^ardo were ren«nbered in l^ends and folk- 
lore as ports of call for PuerbD Rican corsairs and pirates who often 
harried and raided the French, Biiglish and Dutch traders. The contra- 
barfl trade of the 17th century profited only a small handful of local 
producers, merchants, and government of&cials. The majority of the 
peculation (both ftee and slave) regained poor and isolated, both 
caiirfircially--and socially, fron the capital and the outside world. The 
eoonory was mainly concentrated in the production of subsistence crc^s 
and local trade/ The Island still did not generate enougfi revenues to 
cover the costs of adndnistration and defense, therefore, the administra- 
tive, military^-ecclesiatical structure remained dependent on the Mexican 
situado * In years when the sitx:iado did not arrive there would rise a 
clfiffnor form the government bureaucrats and soldiers v^txoae salaries were 
not paid. 

THE REFORM PSBIOD 1750-1815; SOCIAL, POLITICAL & EOONCKIC 
I3EVEIOPMEOTS 

Administrative, Econcinic & Military Reforms 

In contrast to the 17th century, Spain enjoyed more econcmic and 
national prosperity in the 18th century. The Spanish Crown, after the 
War of the Spanish Succession, remained in Bourbon/ hands until the 
establishni^t of the Spanish Republic in 1931. 

Ifrider Phillip of Anjou, a series of administrative, military and econGmic 
reforms Were set in motion to bring Spain back to the pcwer and glory 
it- had enjoyed in the 16th oentviry. These refjbrms depended on a strong 
amy and nayy. The Bourbon policy toward its American colonies was 
designed primarily to generate economic growth in the colonies and to 
stimulate ocnnBrce between the mother country and its colonies. This 
in turn would hopefully increase the anount/of revenues collected and 
needed tb^^Jiance all the military and navaA adventures that would bring 
the Spanish Crown back in power in Eurc^./ To this end, the Spanish 
Kings and their ministers introduced a seties of adninistrative changes 
in the colonial structure design^ to bring the New World colonies under 
greater royal €35>loitatiQn and cmtrol, ,lhe economic reforms were designed 
to increase mining output (more misery and toil for the Indians of 
Mexico and '(Peru) , agribiltural output <more Blacks to be enslaved and 
moiB oppression for the criollos) , .and trade between the colonies and 
Spain. Tax refonts were inplemented to squeeze more reventies out of the 
colonists, and military reforms were put into effect to make sure, that 
the tax reforms took place and that the colonists did not revolt. Hie 
Crown was also concerned with '^keeping th^ Spanish colonies out of the 
reach of the French and English. ' ^ ^ 

" - j 
As a result of -these reforms, the ^Spanish colonies were, for the most 
part, better defend^,, better adn^jriistered, and generally more pros- 
perous than they had ever been in; the past. Irt their zeal to hold on 
to the Island and have it pay for its <>ittynalntenance and administrative 
capabilities v*io had already proven to be^edicated and capable of 
governing the Island better than their predecessors. 

As Puerto Rico was the gateway tL the Caribbean and the New World, con- 
trol of the Island was vital to the Spanish odtinercial systah. As with 
their 16th and 17th century predleoessors, goveriKHrs set about strengtiien- 
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ing Island's defenses since it served as an excellent base to harass 
tjfie ^EMly developing trade and comercial system of Eiigland in the West 
Indies Jamaica) , England in the 18th century was to prove a formidable 
military and ecxanonic adversary to the Spanish Crown. It is not sur- 
prising then that England tried, although unsuccessfully, to wrest cpn- 
trol of the Island from Spain. 



Agricultural Reforms 

Tte representatives of the Bouribon kings in Puerto Rico not only set 
about strengthening the defenses of the Island but also undertook a 
series of reformg^to boost agriculture. Cattle grazing lands were 
converted into sugar fields, because hides had declined in export demand 
by the early 18th century. Cattlemen v*io were unwilling to be driven 
out were forced to fence in their cattle so that more land could be taken 
over the agricultural developnent. 

Sugar had proven to \Se a viable export item in the past and specifically 
in the first half of the 18th oentviry, it was the staple crop to receive 
the most royal attention. Tax reforms were modified to allow for the 
importation of new and better machinery needed to run the si^ar mills. 
Experts f ran the Canary Island as well as the French West Ihdies were 
encouraged to settle on the Island. Efforts were made to improve 
carmunicatians through better roads between the sugar producing.,areas 
and the coastal port6 of San Juan and Ponce^ ^ \ 

Coffee, which had been introduced from the French West Indies in 1726, 
began to grow in econanic injportanoe. It was responsible for the 
internal migration of colonists fron the coastal plains (sugar producing) 
to the interior of the Cordillera Central (a chain of gently sloping 
mountains running the length of the* Island) . Both the climate and 
soil of these regions was conducive to coffee growing, and soon the 
terrain was dotted by small family-run farms. All these efforts to 
better the econanic oonditians were for the benefit of the Crown. The 
welfare of the colonists was not really considered. Hiere was still a 
great deal of disease, illiteracy, poor living conditions, and bad 
cownunications between the capital and the countryside. T^ie question of 
the abolition of slavery was never brought up in any of these reforms. 
With sugar growing in agricultural importance, the slave trade spread, 
and more blacks were inported to toil in abject misery and abuse in the 
fields of the coastal plains. 

Slaves constituted the major bulk of the labor force; hcwever, they were 
not the only working force at this time. By the middle of the 18th 
century, non-slave labor (black, v*iite, and mulatto) assxrod a prominent 
place on the econcmic ladder. Many ranches, sugar plantations, and 
coffee farms had more free laborers than slaves. These laborers posed 
a major problem for the landowners, since they, only worked in season 
or would often migrate to the interior and set up theif own small farms. 
The landowneirs soon began tp cotplain to the administrative authorities 
in San Juan, ap:d, in the first decades of the 19th century, government 
regulations were established to curtail the movement of these laborers and 
tie therorto the coffee- sugar, and tobacco estates as serfs. 

In order to stop the illegal contraband trade between the Islanders and 
.the English, French and Dutdi traders, the royal agents in Puerto Rico 
redu^ sore of the restrictions of Island trade with other colonies and 
sane of the e3qx>rt taxes. To insure this took place, the Crcwn created 
the Cotpania Real de Barcelona , a trading corpany that was given special 
privil^es to import new machinery and methods tp increase agricultiaral 
outputs for both Puerto Rico and Hispanola. 
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AGRICUmUPAL 
REEOFMS 



The efforts made by the Spanish authorities to boost the ecxyntm/ of Puerto 
Ricjo in the first half of the 18tJt century were not particularly im- 
pressive • Agricultural growth was still slew to start as was ccrtinerce 
with Spain and sister colonies. The trading ograpany participated in the 
lucrative contraband trade and was soon disbanded. The loss of the 
cxupany, and Spain's insistence that the Island trade only with the 
mother country and its sister colonies had the effect of keeping the 
Island poor, backwards, and sparsely pc^lated. In turn, this deprived 
the Island of being able to pay for its cwn defense and adrtdnistration. 



FEPOBMS BY 
O'REIIliY 



Econandc & Military Reforms of O'Reilly 

In 1765, the Spanish Crown sent Field Marshall Alejandro O'Reilly, ^ 
a hard-headed, no-nonsense^ Irishman, to report cn the status of-the Island. 
As the representative of the King, he had the pcwer to recomiend econonic 
and military reforms in accordancre with his^observaticns of the situation. 
He observed that in spite of the efforts of past governors to fortify the 
port of San Juan, the Island's fortifications were badly in need of 
repair, the artillery was old, and the Spanish troops were poorly trained, 
badly paid, and demoralized. He found that the Island was the poorest in 
America, characterized by the lack of roads, schools, and poor sanitation 
facilities. Econondcally, the Island was hampered by a backward and 
inefficient agricultufcal tedimlogy, a lack of capital, ^ lack of 
agricultixral e^qjerts necessary for the profitable growing of sugar. 
Contraband trading still fourished, and trade between' the Island, Spain, 
and her sister colonies had not iinproved significantly. O'Reilly, after 
conducting the fir^t Island-^ide census, reported that there were 39,846 
Spaniards, and 5,03? slaves. The latter figure included criollos (Island- 
bom whites) and mulattos. This figure can be misleading since a great 
deal of intermarriage had taken place, and many of those counted as 
vMte criollos were probably very light skinned offspring of the Spaniards 
and their mulatto concubines. It is interesting to note how a non- 
Spaniard looked at this natural process. Field Marshall O'Reilly observed 
that vMte Spainards and criollos mixed with blacks and mulattos with 
no hostile or "repugnant" feelings. \ 

* , ■« ^ 

To insure the continued donination of the Island by Spain, 0»Reiily 
reooratisnded that the Island's fortification undergo imnediate repair 
and e3q>ansion, and that th6 garrison at San Juan be emanded, better 
trained, disciplined, and better equit^ to handle a foreign attack. 
He suggested that immgration from Spain and her other possessions be 
encouraged to stimulate economic grwth and that state lands be made 
available to those iitmigrants v*to settled permanently on the Island. 
He also reccranended the breaking down of tariffs , taxes and other trade 
restrictions to encourage the, Island's; traders and to boost their 
exportation of goods to Spain and her possessions. To facilitate 
cdnnunications, he suggested that internal roads be built so that goods 
coiiLd reach the major ports faster and more efficiently. He recognized 
the inportanoe of sugar as a crop and recomnended that new and better 
methods of cultivation be introduced and that cattle grazing be curtailed 
to allow for morfe land to be devoted to sugar. He also saw the need for 
better ed\K»tional, facilities. 

After the departure of O'Reilly, the reocramendations for the improvonent 
of the defenses of the Island were iitplemented, and by the end of the 
century, the Island was better defended than it had ever been in the 
past. In 1796, the defenses were put to the test v^ien England and Spain 
went to war, and an English expedition of 10,000 troops land^ near the 
east coast of San Juan. They were hot able to take the Cfi^ital since 
they were met with fierce detmiination from both the Spanish troops and 
the local militia. "Hie colonial populace also resisted the attack by 
the foreigners, and, aft:er several futile attempts, the English sailed 
away. It was the last time the English tried to possess the Island. 
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Population Expansion 



Hiere seenraed to be a grcwing iitprovement of the Island's econow and an 
unprecedented expansion in agriculture, centered around sugar. In 1765, 
the authorities began attracting Catholic iirmigrants to the Island. To 
do this, incentives such as free state lands and government assistance 
in running these lands were made available. As a result of this wave 
of jjTtnigrants, the population of Puerto Rico grew fron 44,883 in 1765 to 
155,000 in 1800. Mayaguez was one of these tcwns offering incentives to 
imiigrants, and by 1800 it had becqne one of the most important ports of 
call on the Island. 

By creating a larger population^ the Crown indirectly stimulated a 
greater derahd for manufactured caitnodities , thereby increasing the flew 
of inports and exports. Ihe grow?inq population also increased the labor 
pool v*iich, in turn, increased the output of coffee, sugar and tobacco. 
In order to further facilitate the internal and external ootinercial 
transactions, paper money was introduced in 1779. Several taxes were 
lowered and the few remaining trade restrictions were removed (although 
the Crown still insisted that trade take place only between the Island, 
the mother country and its colonial possessions). As in the' past, the 
e«i*iasis in Puerto RiAp was to increase the agricultural output of the 
Island and its trading^with Spain. Industrial developrents, except for 
the manufacture of rum in the sugar mills, was discouraged. Like most 
colonial powers, Spain was interested in preventing the development of 
industries that might ocnpete with her ovn products. As a consequence of 
this mercantilism, very few industries had been developed in Puerto Rico 
by the end of the 18th century. Many artisans produced local handicrafts, 
but the bulk of manufactured products came fron Spain who in turn iitported 
these ccmtcdities from England and France. (Spain had not begun to 
develop her industries as had the other powers.) In the long run, this 
lack of industry led to the downfall of the Spanish Elipire, and even in 
the 20th century Spain has not recovered frcni this lack of industry. 

During the 1790 's, Puerto Rico's population expanded rapidly, ard trade 
and agriculture increased. This grcwth was augmented hy the developments 
in Europe (the French Revolution, 1789) and the revolt of the black slaves 
in the French sector of Hispanola (St. Dominique). In 1791, the slaves 
rebelled against' the brutality, degradation, and inhumane treatment 
received at the hands of the white French colonials. Ihe revolution had 
the dual effect of destroying the sugar industry on that island while 
increasing the export possibilities for Puerto Rico. French colonials 
not killed in the blood bath migrated to Puerto Rico, and became 
permanent settlers, and were helped by the Spanish authorities to 
cultivate the land. They brought better and more advanced methods of 
land^cultivation and sugar processing. They also contributed to the 
culture of Puerto Riob by introducing variations on French culture. It is 
interesting to notice that most of these colonials settled in the City of 
Porte, a predoninateiy Black township. It is argiaed by some historians 
tt)At the French iiuluence can be seen in the development of African music 
called the bomba and the plena . This is quite plausible since these two 
music and dance forms had their origins in the city of Ponce. 

These iimdgrants swelled the ranks of the conservative country bourgeoisie. 
This conservatism was fxarther amplified by the tales of horror of slave 
revolts and revolutions of the criollo masses in Latin America. These 
newly eirrived colonials and the Latin Americans fleeing revolutions in 
Venezuela and Columbia collaborated with the Spanish au^iorities to 
put down any thought the slaves or criollos had of rebelling against the 
status quo. Pear of slave revolts and the presence of large groups of 
political refugees from Latin America kept the energenoe of the indepen- 
dence movement in Puerto Rico in check. This was corbined with the increase 
of Spanish troqps on the Island. Spanish militaty personnel became more 
noticeable as soldiers fled the revolutions on the mainland colonies. 
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Increased Trade & Camerce 

Ihe growth of the sugar industry in the" 1790's was short lived because 
events in Europe again played their role in the New World colonies. 
Since the Spanish Crown was related to the French Bourbon line, Spain 
went to war against Prance in 1792; the king of France was executed . 
by the revolutionary forces in the French Revolution, Spain was ill- 
prepared for the war and soon pleaded for peace. By the treaties in 
1795 and 1796 Spain had became virtually under the Sf*iere of influence 
of the French government. Subsequent to this event, France and her 
ally, Spain, declared war cn England. English sea power not only 
disr\:5>ted Spanish carrtercial interest in Europe but alitost severed Spanish 
caune rc e with its Anerican colonies. In order to alleviate the eoonanic 
crisis that this created for Puerto Rico and^the other Latin Ateirican 
colonies, Spain allowed the colonies to trade with neutral powers. Ihis 
decree was of benefit to a newly independent country. . . the United 
States. Ihe United States now sailed into many Spanish ports of, call, 
chief anong these being San Juan, Puerto Rico. After 1797, the frequent 
trade between these two was in evidence by the American ships in 
practically every port of call in Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico eaqxjrted 
sugar, molasses, rum, c?offee, and tobacco to the U.S. The United States 
exported v*iea€, pork products and a variety of manufactured goods to 
the Island. This pattern of trade was later repeated after the invasion 
of Puerto Rico by. the United States. 

The Spanish govemnent became ccaicemed that the increased trade between 
Puerto Rico- and the United States would cost them badly needed trading 
monies, and. revoked the trading decree. However, the Spanish could not 
enforce the decree, and the two countries continued to trade to the 
extent even the colonial authorities participated in the illegal activi- 
ties. After a few years, Spain concluded that it could neither collect ^. 
taxes on illegal trading nor halt this .traffic, so she decided to revoke 
the ban, and in 1804, Spain once again opened its colonial ports 
to €he ship of neutral powers. By the end of the 19th century, the 
United States becarte one of Puerto Rico's chief trading partners. During 
the last decade of the 18th century , the population of Puerto Rico had 
soared to 150,000 people, with si^ficant nuttoers settling in the 
Cordillera Central . Towns were mushroaning as the people spread across 
the flat pl-^dns around the eastern and northern coasts. Ponce and 
May^guez expanded and became centers of trade and ocamerce. San German 
acquired a population close to 1,000, and town life becBme more, cos- 
mopolitan. TJie isolation of the cities and the rural areas began to > 
disappear as more traders and merchants traveled the interio r bri nging 
with than news of the happaiings of the outside world. Ihe catineroe of 
thc:; Island increased as the population began to demand more manufactured 
goods. The agricultural sector also experienced ur^areoendented expansion 
due to the growing needs of the population to trade food and raw materials 
with the outside world. The most inportant exports v^are predictably 
sugar, coffee, «nd cotton, in that order. Tli6se products left the chief 
ports of San 'Juan, Ponoe, and Mayaguez, v*iere the distribution of 
iitported catrodities also took place. These cities became the eoon ondc 
centers of the Island's ccrniercial enterprises. Tlie revenues f ran ccmneroe 
and the Isl^d's agricultural coranunity' wer^ e5q>andirig at a high rate. 
For the first time It seemed the Island would be able to s\jpport its 
amy and its administrative brandies of government. This was a real,^ 
pressing need, for the Mexican situado was to end as of 1810. 

The Seeds of Dissent 

During the course of the 18th century, iitportant developnents had taken 
place that were to push the Island toward more progress and change. 
However, these changes were still overshadcwed by the oppression of th^^ 
Spanish civil authorities in San Juan. Even though the population had/*;? 
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grown and nore people now lived in the interior, the Island as a 
whole was still sparsely populated, ^d the population was still concen- 
trated on the coastal plains. Although oatinunications had litproved with 
merchants traveling the interior of the Iplahd, there were still no true 
roads at the end of the centiary. Education still lagged behind the tines 
and althou^ the sons of elite went to Eun^ for an education, the ' 
najority of the Islanders were illiterate (over 90%) . Thej;;dIony had 
few schools and no university of its own. Health facilities in the town 
were primitive and nonexistent in the rural areas. 

Ihe econonic expansion in the second half , of the 18th century had been 
concentrated axtcng a small minorif/ of land owners and merchants, and 
the pc^xilaticn in general still regained the "poorest in America." 
Replacemant of outmoded and broken agricultural machinery was so slew 
that the econcmy remained backwards and technologically underdeveloped. 
The trading that did go on was virtually, isolated frcm the main trading 
routes of the world and concentrated on Spain and the; United States. The 
boon to siigar industries in the early part of the 18th century was 
hindered by a shortage of available capital. Ihe industry remained primi- 
tive cxrpared to its oarpetitors in the French and English colonies in 
the Caribbean. Spain's insistence that trading take place between the 
colony and its mother country, her policy of discouraging industrialization 
of sane of the industries on the Island, and her greed for colonial rev- 
enues, all had the effect of minimizing vtotever progress was made. 

The administrative, military, and- ecclesiastical elite still held the 
Island in a stifling colonial grip. The general populace was illiterate 
and too busy surviving from day to day to develop any interest in the 
government. The landed bourgeoisie, vAiich had gained economic pcwer as 
the ceiitury drew to a close, began to resent the government's policies 
that kept them from participating in decision-making. Although no 
cohesiw political part existed to voice these objections, the Islanders 
began to lesent the presence of the Spanish military oppressors and began, 
as early as 1782, to refer to the Spaniards as "gente de la otra banda" 
("men of ttie other band")^ These people still did not consider themselves 
Puerto Ricans, but the seeds of dissent were sown, and political develop- 
ments in Latin America, Europe and the United States would flower in the 
coming century. 



INTRDDLrmC»4 



THE 19TH CEOTURy IN PUERTO RIOQ 

With the ending of the Mexican situado , Puerto Rico found itself poorer 
than fifty years before. Over 70 percent of the Islanders were illiterate. 
The elite classes, although schooled and literate., were by no means 
educated. Those desiring education had to go £o the Dominican Republic, 
Veneziaela, or Spain. In health care and sanitation very little had 
changed during the course of the 19th century, although more doctors were 
to be found on the Island. The majority of the masses, both slave and 
free, had to depend on the curande ros (local herbalist, who incorporated 
Catholic religious practices with liberal doses of African and Indian 
folk medicine). The average life span of the IsL-nders at the end of the 
century was about 35 years. 



AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 



Tt^e Agricultural Develogments 

The agricultural and cornnercial reforms during the latter half of the 
18th century continued to aid the expansion of ccmcercial agriculture. 
Other factors such as a natural 'population growth, iitmigration of families 
who brought capital and agricultural technology with them, and the 
abolitiOTi of restricting trade laws all had the effect of esqjanding the 
coimerciai agricultvire of the Island. 
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Fran the beginniiig of Puerto Rico's agricultural industry in the early 
16th century, the most djnportant ocxTmercial crap for e:^rt was sugar. 
Ihe destnxrtlon of more advanced and f]L6uj:isliing sugar eccntny of 
St. Dcntinique in 1790, the trade ^iSSiSrijitfie latter part of the 18th 
century, and the lntrodiKrt:ion of tnore^ efficimt centrales (sugar mills) , 
all prcnoted the- export of sugar frcm* Puerto Rico. From 1830 to 1896, 
the amount of acreage devoted to the cultivation of sugar cane rose nearly 
300 percent. 

Tb increase economic profit, the sv^ar mills began to systematically 
acquire large tracks of land to raise sugar cane. This concentration and 
amalgamation of sugar cane land gadned trenendous ir omentum with the 
occupation of .the Island by American military forces' in 1898. Although 
sugar was the nost valuable crop of the Island, by ti:e end of the 19th ^ 
century, coffee had taken the limelight from sugar. Ti*? introduction of 
hulling madiinery and the flow^ of Sp?uiish capital raised the acreage 
devoted to coffee almost 600 percent frcm 1830 to 1896. By 1890, coffee 
had become Puertp Rico's main e^^rt item. As with sugar cane, more and 
more coffee lands were concentrated in a few hands and small land cwners 
were bou^t out by the capitalized large coffee plantations. 

In addition to these two staple crops, Puerto Rican tobacco production 
grew during the 19th century. While the,»export of tobacco remained 
limited, it did stimulate sore native industries to develop. Just as 
sugar had stimulated the manufacture of rm, the tobacco prop stimulated 
the devevelopment of the cigar industry in the metropolitan centers. 

Throughout the three centuries of Spanish colonial rule, the amount of 
acreage devoted to subsistence crops (bananas, rice, and peas) underwent 
very little change. Even after the growth of ^s\agar, coffee, and tobacco 
production^ (after dinner products) ^ the enphasis was still on subsistence 
farming. However, by the second half of the 19th century, the rapid 
escalation of ccninercial agriculture put the pressure on farmers to devote 
more land to cash crops for export and to reduce the amount of acreage 
devoted to subsistence farming. By 1890, the amount of land devoted to 
conmBrcial crops exceeded that devoted to subsistence crops (41 percent to 
coffee, 15 percent to sugar, 1 percent to tobacco, and 32 percent to 
subsistence crops). 

Economic Pevelotments 

In the last years of the Spanish rule, the Island began to move away fron 
subsistence crops, began to irtport manufactured food stuffs and became 
increasingly dependent on overseas trade. At the end of the century, 
about 60'peroent of the qoods litrorted into the Island were manufactiirRd 
ooitrodities such as cotton, fabrics, furniture, leather products (which 
had once-been an export item), ircai, steel goods, machinery, and soap. 
The remaining 40* percent, were inports such as rice, v^ieat, flour and pork 
products. Most of these iitports were si:?plied by the United States. 
By the time the American armed forces invaded the Island in 1898, the 
eccnotiy was dep^ident on outside sources for goods. This eooncmic 
pattern was identical to that of colonies dependent on an econanically 
advanced power for goods and services (in this case, the United States). 



Political Devalc^itents 

After Napoleon deposed King Fernando VII in 1808, Puerto Rico was given 
more civil liberties than it had ever had before. Unwilling to accept 
Napoleon's brother as their King, the Spanish provinces rebelled and 
organized a junta! to rule in .the name of the King, thus giving rise to 
the Spanish Cortes . The Cortes requested that the colonies elect a 
r cxmnittee of representatives to go to Spain to help draft a new oonstxtu- 
tion. Puerto Rico sent Ramon ?pwer y Giralt, a criollo, v*iose extensive 



education and travel abroad made him the Island's best hope to introduce 
reforms benefical to the welfare of the counti^^. 

•Hie growing schisms between criollos and Spaniards was beginning to be 
felt in the Island. Spain tried to reqruit criollo militiamen to fi^t 
the rebels in Venezuela, but instead, they resisted, rine Spanish were 
informed that, "Ihis people, althou^ docile enough to obey authority, 
will never permit one single American to be taken off to fight against 
his brothers in Caracas." Biis sirrple note points to the qrwinq 
politizatioi of the petit bourgeoise and sane of the landowners had 
. their headquarters in San Juan. 

Althou^ no official poliUcal parties existed on the Island at this 
time, there were three distinct philosophical groups; 1) ffhe conserva- 
tives, vix> were c llaborators with the Spanish c^^acessors artd vrtiose 
livelihood d^^ended on the presence of the military; 2) the liberals, 
v*io demanded reform and more autonatr/ but still wished to remain part o| 
the Spanish Ehpire; and 3) the s^>aratists, who were, for the most part, 
non-v*iite criollos, often militant abolitionists, v*io demanded absolute 
separation fron Spain. 

Spain reacted to the develoEXtents in Mexico and Venezuela by instituting 
in 1812, a nore liberal oonsUtution with limited reforms for Puerto Rioo. 
Puerto Ricans were no longer- colaiial citizens but were full fledged 
Spanish citizens. Maciiinery and tool? were declared tariff free. Itewly 
arrived coloiists (mostly fron the Canary Islands) and' native farmers 
were given free seeds to plant. The Island's first non'-government news- 
paper. El Diario Ecanomico , was founded. That year the government's 
revenues tripled. 

With the death of Ramon Power y Giralt in Cadiz in 181J and the return 
of King Fernando VII (After Napoleon abandaied Spain) , the liberal con- 
stitution of 1812 was revoked and absolutist colonial rule was restored. 
In 1815, Spain, fearing that Puerto Rico would follow in the footsteps 
' of here sister colonies in Latin America, granted Puerto Rico Cedula de 
'Gracia in 1815. Briefly, it tried to iitprove the econoty by: 1) offering 
new iimdgrants six acres of land per family menter and^three acres for 
every slave; 2) awarding citizenship after five years of residence; 
3) allowing free maritime trading with Spain and other neutral powers; 
and 4) abolishing the tariff on tools froa Spain. 

By this time Puerto Rico was a true melting pot of nationalities, races, 
and languages. Hiere were mestizos (decendents of original conquistadores 
and the Taino women) , Spaniards, mulattos (descendents of black slave 
women and Spanish males), Canary Islanders Basques, Catalonians, 
Dcminicans, French Haitians, French colonials fron Louisiana, Corsicans, 
Irishnen, Venezuelans, Germans, Dutch, and African slaves. Within these 
groims were different social castes: nobles (fron Spain and Frarice) , 
priests, thieves, merchants, planters, jibaros,,, religious heretics, 
sequ ndones fron Spain (the second sons of nobility, v^o inherited nothing 
at the death of the father and cane to the Caribbean to make their 
fortiaies), and a large nurnber of soldiers. 



SEPARATIST- 
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The Beginninq of the Sepajgatist-Abolitionist Movement 

The first decades of the 19th century were aies of revolution and po- 
litical upheavals, both in Spain and the New World. Puerto Rico, vMch 
had been isolated from the currents of history, began to change and move 
into the mainstream of Western culture. Puerto Rico's cultural ej^ression 
in the fine arts, literature, "and music began to develop. Political par- 
ties were established officially "for the first time. "Iheir formation was 
primarily due to two major trends: first, a fast growing population 
(v*iich grew fron 15>000 to almost 1 milliOT by 1900) and, second, the 



refonnists' clamoring for more civil and political ric^ts and total 
separation of the Island fran Spain. 

In 1820, a revolixtion took place in Spain that forced Fernando VII to 
restore the 03n8y.tutijGn in 1812. Puerto Rican separatists tried to 
stage a rebellion on the Island. Hie Spanish were informed of the plot 
and the leaders were taken to San Juan and shot, ihe small invading 
force was held up on Curacao, and the revolution was lost. Fernando VII 
came back to poww: and again revoked the 1812 constitution which made 
Puerto Rico a colony again. 

At the same time, the United States was convinced that the Spanish Crcwn 
would attenpt to regain its lost New World eirpire and passed the Monroe 
Doctrine, declaring the Americas closed to any future colonization by any 
European peters. 

The Reign of "Iterror; The Little Ceasars ^ 

in 1823, with the' st?3port of Cuba, JoSe Maria Quinones, the Island's 
deputy to Spain, presented a bill to the Cortes requesting more autonory ^ 
for the Antillean colonies of Cuba and Puerto Rico. Madrid reacted by 
subjecting the colony to 42 consecutive years of military governors, vto 
for the most part were inefficient, brutal, ill-equipped for running the 
Island's adninistrative functions, and political refugees of ttie Latin 
American revolutions. ^ 

rzhey assvined absolute authority and abolished all civil liberties. When 
Fernando VI J died in 1833, he left his infant daughter as heir, with 
Maria Christina de Bourbon as Regent. Ihe Queen Regent allowed for 
Puerto Rico to send representatives to the Spanish Gortes. .However, v^ien 
they arrived in Madrid, their requests fell on deaf ears. In 1835, 
llbercds in Spain overthrew the Crown and reinstated the 1812 Coistitution. 
Tlie Constitution, however did not e^sply to Puerto Rico and Cuba; they 
were ruled by a special set of laws. 

All these ^liticeii^changes in Spain had very little effect on the general 
Puerto Rican jpppulation and less on those unfortunate blacks vto were still 
slaves in the cai» fields,, the coffee farms and tobacco plantaitions. In 
the 19th century the Island's agriculture was more and more conoeritrated 
in the production of these "after-dinner'* products. These particular - 
items all required large amounts of cheap labor, and this created a 
greater demand for Blacks to be in^orted from Africa. Between 1775 and 
1865, the niirber of blade slaves in Puerto Rico increased from 6,467 to 
about 41,000. As in the earlier centuries, these slaves did not accept 
their status passively. Whenever possible^ there were indiVidxaal and 
group attadcs on'^^Ailte masters. Slaves ran away to the mountains interior, 
and there were mair^ slave conspiracies. Hcweyer, becaiase the total num- 
ber of slaves was small conpared to the total vMte population > "and 
because slave rebellions were usually local in nature, there were never 
the bXoodty. revolts such as those of Haiti and .Mairtinique. 

^nie arrival of Marshall Juan Prim, Count de Reus, ii\ Puerto Rico coincided 
with a slave uprising, in Martinique. Ohis led the Count, vAio already 
despised blacks, to quell any thought of r^llion in Puerto Rico by 
passing the Bando Negro Contra la Raza Negra (Black Edict) . The Bando 
was an extremely repressive document that proclained the following: 

1. Any blade who attacked a White v^ould be executed. i 
2 Any black who attacked a free black would lose his right hand.; 
3. . Any blade \A)0 insulted a vMte would receive five years in prison. 
4. Any blacks cauc^t stealing would receive two-hundred lashes and a 
fine. ^ j , 
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5. TWO blacks caiight fighting would receive twenty-five lashes and 
fifteen days in prison. ^ 

6. A slave, who rebelled could be killed immediately by his master as an 
/exanple to other slaves. 

Slavery, as in the case of many of the sugar producing Antillian islands, 
was linked tosthe prcduction of sugar; but, unlike sane of these coun- 
tries, the black slave population in Puerto Rico during the 19th century 
renained a snail percentage of the total population on the Island. : Ihis 
has no parallel in any of the other Caribbean islands where black slaves 
usually outnurrbered vMtes and free "colored^ " ^ 

Several factors e>q>lain this lack of growth in the sla<?e pc^nilation in 
Puerto Rico. Health caiditions on the Island were never the best and 
blacks did not receive the best care, living quarters, or a balanced 
diet. Ihey were often overworked and were physically and psychologically 
abused. It is not surprising that many would die or that the repro- 
ductive rate was low and infant mortality high. Because of the poverty 
and iiipoverishment of the Island as a v^le, many Puerto , Rican land- 
owners did not possess the necessary capital to purchase large numbers 
of slaves. Purthennore, in the first half of the 19th century, 
limited and then abolished the slave trade in Puerto Rico. Although 
slaves continued to be ijiraDrted illegally, their hurber remained small 
as the free population b^gan toiincrease. The rate of intermarriage 
between blacks, v^ites and mulattos was prevalent in Puerto Rican his- 
tory from the beginning of the urportation of Blacks, so that many 
children of these unices were freed by their Spanish fathers, adding 
to the. total free population. 

The large free peasant population, (black, mulatto and poor v^ite) , v^o 
in the course of the 19th century out-numbered the slave population, was 
seen by the Spanish landowners as a potential labpr force. These 
peasants did. not own land but settled in the lands of the hacendados 
anS worked part of the year as payment for rent. Mcpst. Jiowever, raised 
subsistence crops, a few chickens and cattle, and did not work for the 
landowners for long periods of time. With the limitations placed on 
the iitportation oi new slaves and the growing labor need in the ex- 
panding agricxiltiaral sector, the landowners began to clamor for laws 
that woiHd force peasants to be tied to the land that they worked - 
in essence, semi-serfdom. 

Their chance came on 1837 v*ien Lieutenant General Juan de Pezuelas was 
replaced as governor. He enforced the. Bando de Policia.y Buen Goviemo 
v^ich cotpelled the landless, ^imenplcyed peasantry to work on local ' 
plantations and farms. Sane 'years later, the li bretas reglamentarias 
were introduced. This passbook, similar to the one used in South Africa 
today, contained such information as where a peasant worked, his salary, 
and the date of his last enployment. Peasants could not change their, 
place of Qqployment if they did not have thi^ passbook off iciallyc 
stanped by the authorities. Anyone caught without this book was subject 
to* eight days of labor at half pay. Repeated offenses were punishable 
by six months inprisonment. This curtailed the moveirent of free v^ite 
peasants from place to place and forced them to labor in the fields 
alOTigside the Black slaves. They were often subjected to the same abuse 
and bigotry by the landed Spanish and Puerto Rican elite. In the long 
run this had the effect of solidifying the national consciousness of the 
masses of poor Puerto Ricai v^iite peasants and the ncn-vdiite slave and 
nwlatto classes. I^iey began to see themselves as Puerto Ricans (regard- 
less of color) and not as Spaniards.^ 
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Uie Governor also banned P^r^iular citizens fron txavelling fran city to 
city without official pen/dssion. Ihis passbook law existed for^ 19 years. 



OQNSCIOUSNBSS 



Bjrth of the Poer^j RLcan National Consciousness 

In spite of thi/^ oppression/ the Puerto Rican national consciousness did 
oone into being. It was inspired by a man was to become kncMi as 
"The Father of the Puerto Rican Nation . " His name was Ramon Bneterio 
Betanoes . He had been bom in Cabo Rojo in 1827, son of a Spanish 7 ^ 
father and a black wcman. . A graduate fron the medical school at the 
University of Paris, he was well known and respected both in the 
Caribbean and in Europe. He dedicated Ms life to the freeing of 
Puerto Rioo fron the Spanish colonial yoke and to the abolition of 
slavery. He went fron town to twn paying the baptismal price, of black 
slave children so that th^ could be free. In 1862, becavise of his 
si^sport for the DGndnican rebellion and his calling for a similar 
developtent in Puerto Rico, he was brou^t to El Morro to be hanged, 
but his influence on the Island and abroad was too great, and he was 
exiled to St. Ihcinas. Here he proclaimed " Ihe Ten Ccnroandments of 
Liberty," demanding the abolition of slavery and the granting of 
more civil and political rights for the Island of Puerto Rico. 

In 1865, as Cuba's revolutionary fervor grew, Spain requested that a 
ocmmittee be sent to the Cortes to draft a " Special Law of the Indies ." 
^ oonnittee's request for the abolition of slavery and the institution 
i:i ocmnonwealth government was ignored by the Cortes, as were^'the 
requests for the freedon of speech and freedan of the press. Meanwhile 
on the Island, there was a local rebellion of artillerymen v^kd were 
incited by the separatists. Governor Jose Maria Marchessi reacted 
iimediately by exiling several of the leaders of the movement and by 
denandihg that Emster io Betanoes and others report to San Juan to be 
sent to Madrid. Biey ignored the order and departed first for Santo 
Domingo, and then for Neto^^rk, vAvere they established a ooalitiai of 
Cuban and Puerto Rican se^iaratistis. 



EL GRnO DB 
lARES 



El Grito de Lares 

All\ of these preparations and movenents led to one of the most important 
evMits in Puerto Rican histbryr-^On the night of Septecber 23, 1868, 100 
to 1,000 rebels held a mass gathering in the township of Lares. A new 
\^te f lag was tnveiled with the VDrds "Liberty or Death. Long live 
Free Puerto Rioo. Year 1868." Ihey inarched^ the town and took it 
without £my bloodshed. Ihat morning the Puerto Rican Republic was bom. 
A naticnal\ anthem. La Borinquena, was written, a constitution was 
dreifted and\a call to arms was issued demanding* the abolition of slavery 
and s^paratiam fron Spain. 

tMfoirtX)nately, 'n^^ leaked out to the Spanish garrison in Sah Juan*and 
a shipment of aflns \t\idti Emeterio Betanoes had purchased was held up in 
the port of Santo. Dcmlngo. "nhe revolutionaries v;ere arrested and put 
to'-death, nhe revolution was lost but the declaration of the Puerto 
Rican people as a xiation was established onoe and for all. Tlie die 
had /been cast, and the people were no longer oolonieils pf Spain, 
mulattos, blades, Franch or jibaros; they were Puerto Ricans! 

Bet^t^een 1871 and 1874, i:he struggle between the liberals and the con- 
servative Puerto Rican nationals ccntinued. As* of March 27, 1873, 
slavery .was abolished in Puerto Rico and Cuba.. Total abolition, however, 
was not iirmediate. Ihe freed slaves had to work fdr their masters for 
three more years, and sifter five years they^would receive full civil 
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rights. That same year the passbook laws were revoked; but in" the next 
two years, other civil liberties were revoked. 

In 1887 as Liberal leaders gathered in Ponce to sign 'declaration calling 
for nore self government for the Island, the governor instituted practices 
that were to 1887 "the year of terror." Ihe civil guard arrested 
and bludgeoned to death several = hundred 6"spected^separatists. The 
governs was finally renoved fron office because the Crcwn feared this 
would lead to open rebellion cn the Island. 



EL GRITO DE LARES FLAG* 




*top quadrants of flag - blue 
lower quadrants - red 



"Viva Puerto Rico Libre, Ano 18681" 



PUERTO RICAN'NmONAL ANTHEM 



Biese are tlie original nineteenth-oentiiry viDras>.by Lola Rodriguez de„T: 



La Borinquena I 



Despierta, Borinqueno 
gue han dada la senal. 
Despierta d& e^e sueno 
que es hora de luchar. 

A ese llamar patrintdoo 
no axde tu txsc^on 
Ven be sera sirtpatlco 
el ruido del canon. 

Nosotros queremos- la libertad 
Nupstzo machete tps la dara. » 



Vamonos, Borinqueno 

"Vancnos ya, 

que nos espera ansiosa 

ansiosa la libertad, 

la libertad, la libertad,. 

la libertad, la libertad. 



Awaken, Borinqueno 

For the signal has been given. 

Awaken f rem: this slqep. 

For it Is the hour of , struggle. 

If that patriotic call 
Does not ignite ypur heart, 
Cone! ^ You will ^spond 
'So the sound of the cannon. 

Vfe want Libgrty - 

CXir machete will give it to usi 



Let's go Borinqpeno. 
L^t's go now. 
For 

Earger! 

Liberty' - Liberty! 
Liberty'- Libertyl 



Dr shp ^awaits us eagerly, 
argerly - Liberty! 



AUTONOMOUS 
CHARI£R 



The Autonotpus Charter - 1897 " ^ 

•In 1897, the Liberal Party of simn^ came to pcwer and the "governor signed 
' a royal decree allowing the Iptand to becone a self-gqyeming Spanish 
province. In essence, this was to be the first step in a peaceful ^ 
separation iraa Spain. Under the new decree, Puerto Rico was to be the 
master of her own destiny, ending threp-hundred years of struggle 
that began when the'lndians and blacks, resisted the institution of 
slavery. Iheir descendants new prepared themselves to take control of ' 
the land of their birtJi. Puerto Rico would now elect its representa- . 
tives to the Spanish 'Oortes. It dbuld also/elect 35 meniDers ii^ th^ 
loca^l House of Pepresentatives and 8 out of the 15 members en the 
Insular A^Sministrative Council (equivalent to the American Senate) . 
Olie Governor General, appointed by Spain, chose the other seven . 
senators. PuertOiRioo's legislaiture could decide on all matter^ of 
internal econonics. This included such matters as the annual budget, 
the t£uriffs, taxes, and oomnerical treaties involving the Island. 

nie new Cabinet was appointed in February 1898, and general elections' 
were held in March. By July 1898, the government was officially 
functioning. Puerto Rico was on its way to total 'independence. However, 
this period of national liberie and determination was to be short 
lived. Storm clouds were gathering on the Caribbean horizon. A new 
colonial power was turning its e^s toward the newly founded repii>lic. 
The American eagle, under the ideology of "Mariifest Destiny," was 
^spreading its wings, and Puerto Rico would soon enter a period of sixty 
years of more change than it had seen in~its 300 year history. 



/ 
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Map Developed the New York State Division of Substance Abuse Services , Bureau of 
Training and Resource' DSvelopnent. . 

Map - Figueroa, Loida, History bf Puerto Rico. (New York: Anaya BooK Catpany, Inc., 
ly74) p.- 28. 

Map - Developed by t^ New York State Division of Substance Abuse Services, Bureau of 
Tret^iing and Resource Develc^itent. 
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MODULE 



V 



BACKGROUND 



The Spanish 



THE AMERIl 




OCCUPA!riCN^.OF PUERTO RICD 



War 



In ;^ril 1898, the United States ship, "The Maine," while docked in Cuban 
waters, was blown \^ by sone in/sterious (and to this c^av imkncwn) agent (s) . 
The United States governirent reacted to this, incident by declaring war on 
Spain. While the Ciiban war of independence waged on in Cuba, the United 
States invaded "Puerto Rico on July 25, 1898. The Puerto Ricans, long 
oppressed by the corrupt Spanish irdlitary in San Juan, gave little or no 
si^jport to the Spanish forces and gave virtually no opposition (having no 
weapons of their own) to the new colonial invaders. On the dawn of July 
25, 1898, General Nelson A. Miles landed with the firstj.6,000 Anerican 
troops at the south coast town of Guanica (in the region bf-the old 
cacicato of Guainia, vdiere 400 years befor^Juan Ponce de I^n had landed 
with his troops) . Puerto Rioo's strategic position in the Caribbean had 
once again placed her at the hands of foreign interests. What was once 
a Spanish military enporium was to beccjne America's "Showcase of Free 
Enterprise." The tottowing 'was the first official public statement from 
the toited Statfes Govemnent explaining its plans for Puerto Rico. 

"TO THE INHABITANTS CfF PUERTO RICO" 



In the prosecution of the nar against the Kingdom of Spain, the people 
of the IMited States in the cause of liberty, justice, and humanity, 
its military forces have cone to occi:?>y the Island of Puerto Rico. 
They.oome bearing the banner of freedan, inspired by nc±>le purpose 
to seek the enemies of our country and yours, and to destroy or 
capture those vto are in anted resistance. They bring you the 
fostering arm of a nation of free people, vAiose greatest power is 
in justice and humanity to all those living within its fold. Hence, 
the first effect of this occupation will be the inmediate release 
from your former political relations, and it is hoped, a cheerful 
acceptance of the Government of the United States. The chief ob^ \ 
ject of the Anerican military forces will be to overthrow the armed ] 
authority of Spain and to give to the people of your beautiful i J 
island the largest measure of liberties consistent with this mil}.- ^ 
,/tary occupation. Vfe have not ocne to make war against a people 
' of a country that for centuries has been oppressed, but, on the 
oontrary, to bring you protection; not only to yoiorselves but to 
your property, to promote your prosperity, and to bestow upon you 
the ininunities and blessings of the liberal institutions of our 
goverranent. It is not oior purpose to interfere with any existing 
laws and customs that are vtolesoms and beneficial to your people. 
As long as they conform to the niLes of military administration, 
6f order and justice. This is not a war of devastation, but one 
to give all within the control of its military and naval forces 
the advantages and blessings of enlightened civilization." 1 

It was a short war; it lasted for only 115 days, with Puerto Rico's cam- 
paign only 17 days long. There were practically no heavy American casual- 
ties (4 killed and 40 wounded, out of the 16,000 American troops). The 
general -Puerto Rican nation was severely handicapped by four centuries of 
Spanish colonial rule, and many Puerto Ricans felt sure the United States 
would help the budding Republic to get on its feet economically and woiild 
assist in its course of self determination for which it had been struggling 
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for the last 400 years. Itiere was no feeling of "oppression" at the be- 
ginning, but there was cxxioem about the United States* intentions towards 
the Island. Eineterio Betanoes, v^o had been one of the rost vociferous 
and military separatists of the century, best echoed these fears when he 
stated: "Surely, let the Anericans help us gain liberty, but not push the 
country into annexation. If Puerto Rico does not. act fast, it will be an 
Anerican colony forever." 



TREATY OF PARIS Ihe Treaty of Paris and the Return of Colonialism 

When Spain's flag was Icwered at the FDrtaleza on October 8, 1898, 405 
years of Spanish donination cane to an end. On DeceirtDer 19, 1898, the 
Treaty of Paris was signed and Spain ceded the Philippine^, Guam and 
Puerto Rico to the United States as spoils of war, and Cuba as a protec- 
torate. No neitber of Puerto Rico's AutononDus Government was consulted or 
asked to attend the proceedings in Paris. Ihe taking over of Cuba and the 
Philippines was seen as inpractical and militarily undesirable, since both 
these countries possessed large revolutionary armies and large areas of 
land. Puerto Rico was a different case. The Island was smaller than the 
other two, no revolutionary arrry existed, nor were the peasants informed 

^ of the hc^>penings in San Juan. Almost 400 years of eccnomic, military 

^ ^ and political oppression by the Spanish colonial forces had left the 

Island virtually incapable of sustaining a laig military' struggle against 
the United States. As a resiilt, the United States clainBd possession of 
Puerto Rico as conpensation for losses and e^qpenses occasioned by the war. 
Ihere was to be no self deterrnination for the people of Pueirto Rico. 

Ihe Island was in a deplorable economic, social, and political shape after 
. 400 years of Spanish colonial economic exploitation and political re- 
pression. Puerto Rico had a small educated ipper class, a tiny middle 
class, and a huge mass of working class poor (almost all of the 300,000 
blacks, poor vMtes and mulattos were at the bottom of the socio-eoononic 
ladder). Of these, 13* percent were literate, and of the 300,000 scnool age 
children only 21,000 were in school. Poverty and poor living conditions^ 
Were rife. Jobs, vAien there were any, paid as little as five cents a day 
for cane cutting, vegetable picking, etc. There was poor internal connuni- 
catiOTi due to the scarcity of hard surfaced roads, most of which washed 
aw^y in heavy tropical rains. 



PORAKER ACT Ihe Foraker Act of 1900 

As the 20th'century approached, the United States faced a problem: Puerto 
Rico Wcis necessary and vital to American economic, military and political 
interest both in the Caribbean and Latin America, but what could be done 
with riearly one miTlion Spanish speaking Islanders v^o for the most part 
were poorer than people in any of the other states? For the first year, a 
military governor would suffice, but after that there woiiLd have to be 
provisions made that were both practical and acceptable to the United 
States. To handle this dilemma the Ifriited States Congress passed the 
ftoraker Act of 1900. Written for the most part by Republican e^qaansion- 
ists, it tenporarily provided revenues and civil government to Puerto Rico. 
This bill defined the political and econardc relationship between Puerto 
Rico and the United States and allcwed the Puerto Rican elite minimal self 
government \jnder the United States. 

SimLlai^ to the Spanish Autcncnous Charter in many respects, the Foraker Act 
neither reflected the desires of the Island representatives nor required 
the '^proval of the Puerto Rican people. It created a political entity 
called "the people of Puerto Rico", but they were neither citizens of 
Anerica, nor were they citizens of an independent nation. It placed most 
of the authority and political control in the hands of an appointed, rather 
than an elected, official (\A\o was to be invariably American) . 
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Under both the Aubonorous Charter and the Foraker Act, the colonial pcwer 
(Spain, then the U.S.) appointed the governor, and the Island population 
elected the lower house of the legislative body. However, the oorposition 
and powers of the \^3per house were drastically different! All inenbers of 
the new Executive Council were appointed by the American President, and 
the Act required that only five be Puerto Ricans. ^ contrast, ei^t of 
the fifteen irarfcers {a majority) of the Autonanous Qiarter's Council of 
Adndnistraticn were elected by the people, and the Council acted as both a 
law-making body and an executive power for the Island, except in times of 
national energencies. Ihe Foraker Act's Executive Council, althou^ serv- 
ing the sane Cc^iacity, was undeniably subordinate to the President's ap- 
pointed governor. Ihe United States allowed token representation of the 
Puerto Rican people in Washington by appointing a Resident Ccrmissioner . 
He was allowed to voice the oonoems of the Island's inhabitants, but was 
not allowed to have a vote in the House of Representatives. 

Finally, the Foraker Act placed a great deal of control over the oomiBi'^ 
cial and ecanonic functions of the Island government. Althou^ the inter- 
nal govemnent retained the ri^t and power to draw up its own budget and 
approve certain appointments, it oo\ald no longer determine or negotiate 
tariffs or camercial treaties with foreign countries. Ihe American 
governor could veto bills directly. IWo-thirds of both legislative houses 
of Puerto Rico could overrule the governor's veto; but the United States 
Congress reserved the exclusive ri^t to ann\al or veto any bill passed by 
the Puerto Rican legislature! 

Special economic and oomnnercial provisions were also made on behalf of 
Airerican business interests. All foreign iirports would be subjected to 
the sane tariff laws as on the mainland, but American goods would enter 
Puerto.Rico tarriff-free after 1904. Further curtailment of Puerto Rioo's 
cormercial interests was brought about by the Act's extension of the 
Coastline Shipping Act mandating all Puerto Rican trade to be shipped on 
American shipping lines. 

MDst Puerto Rican political leaders became disillusioned with the Foraker 
Act. The military regime both ignored and disregarded the position held 
by these political leaders, namely that (1) Puerto Rico had already at- 
tained self-govomnent prior to the Spanish-American conflict; and (2) 
therefore, the Treaty of Paris was null and void, since Spain could not 
cede an autononious state. 



The Growth of Political Parties: A Question ofxStatus 

Unwilling to accept the neo-colonial government under the Foraker Act, 
many Puerto Rican political leaders began to form political parties based 
on alternative philosophies around the problem of colonial political 
status. Luis Munoz Rivera, who tried to work within the established 
order, founded the New Federal Party . Its platform identified with the 
Anerican system of govemnent and trade with the mainland. TheyRepubli- 
cans, led by a Black educator named Jose Celso Barbosa, opted for state- 
hood for Puerto Rico as its platform. Both of these parties saw the ad- 
vantages of working within the American colonial econonic and political 
framework. 

In 1904, the Federalists iterged with a small group of Republicans, and 
formed the UniOTi Parl^. Convinced that the United States would never 
grant Puerto Rico statehood, they endorsed both independence and total 
autonony. In 1904, they swept the elections and remained in power for 
the next 20 years. Iheir objective was to constantly ronind the oolonial 
authorities of the status question, but the American Congress turned 
deaf ears to their requests. Soon hatred and resentment of the Foraker 
Act erupted and the Puerto Rican House of Legislature refused to approve 
the previous year's budget in protest. . Ihe Foraker Act was amended by 
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the Olmstead Act, and it was decreed that the previous year's budget would 
be carried over, regardless of anyone's objections. 



JONES-SHAEROnH 
ACT 



Ihe Jones-Shafroth Act of 1917 



Cjongress, aware of the growing dissent on the Island, opened hearings on a 
new organic act. The final bill was to be kncwn as the Jones-Shafroth Act 
of 1917 . Its political and eooianic ramifications were crucial in the 
Island's struggle for self-determination. Its effect wuld be felt both 
on the mainland and on the Island. Many of the problems that are still 
major stuntoling blocks for the Puerto Rican canrunity on the mainland can 
be traced bade to this single act. It was to make the situation of the 
Puerto Pican nation and the Puerto Rican migrants to this nation unparal- 
leled in the history of this country or the world. 

Ite Jones-Shafroth Act of 1917, signed by President Wbodrow Wilson, pro- 
claimed Puerto Ricans as citizens of the United States. The majority 
Union Party pressed for "Puerto Rican citizenship." and demanded a 
plebiscite to test public opinion. Hcwever, the oo^author of the bill, * 
Congressroan John F. Shafroth of Colorado, felt that the issue needed to 
be solved immediately, and that it was an idle dream to discuss indepen- 
dence. The passage of the bill was not as benevolent as it may seem. 
World War I was looming on the horizon, German ships were patrolling the 
Caribbean area, and in case of war the United States wanted to retain 
permanent possession of the Island and turn it into a military guard zone 
for the Panama Canal. Of more inportanoe was the American arny's need for 
more soldiers in the coming struggle. 

It can be said that the Jones Act was an illegal move, since the Puerto 
Rican populace (at that time isolated and not very well informed of the 
ramifications of this act) had no option but to accept American citizen- 
ship. They either became American citizens automatically, or if they re- 
fused to do so, they were required to sign a document to that effect. 
However, if a person refused r he could not participate in any political or 
civic activities in his country. Faced with this prospect many Puerto 
Ricans accepted the new status and continued to struggle for independence. 
In 1921, President Harding appointed E. Montgomery Reilly, a southerner, 
to govern the Island. In his inaugural address he angered and insulted 
many Puerto Ricans v^ien he stated: "My friends, there is no room in this 
Island for any flag other than the Stars and Stripes. So long as Old 
Glory waves over us it will continue to wave over Puerto Rico. " ^ Such 
arrogance and neo-colonial attitudes were to hanper relations between 
Puerto Rico and the IMited States and create a great deal of anti-Anerican 
.sentiment in Puerto Rican socio-political circles that has lasted to 
this day. Mr. Reilly further aggravated the situation by sending a 
\ letter to the leader of , the l^ion Party (Antonio Barcelo) v^ich flatly 
stated; ^ - :^ - 

"I want you to fully understand that I shall never appoint any man 
to any office who is an advocate of independence. When you publicly 
renounce independence and break loose from your pemicioias and anti- . 
Anerican associates, then I will" be glad to have yoxir reoomnendations."'' 



This attitude was to be endorsed and followed by dictates from Washington, 
erasing any hopes for the future of the Island's independent status. ' 
Barcelo, seeing the futility of any further deatnands for oonplete indepen- 
dence introduced the concept of the " Estado Libre Associado" of the Free 
Associated State . This type of relationship was in the pattern of the 
Irish Free State under the British Crcwn. The bill came to the United 
^ States Congress but,' as with much of the legislation originating in Puerto 
Rico, died in oonitdttee. 
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SOCIOECmMCC 
CHANGE 



CULTURAL • 
IMPLICATIONS 



Socio-Eocjnamic Change; The Sugar Monoculture and the American Dcaminaticyi 

Even though the political question of status seemed futile to the Puerto 
Rican leaders , the internal socio-econcmLc conditions of the Island were 
undergoing rapid change. The government constructed new roads and criss- 
crossed the Island with telephone and telegraph lines. Heavy enphasis and 
expenditures in education raised the percentage of school-age children in 
Sielsland's educational system fron 8 percent in 1898 to almost 50 percent 
in 1930. 

Many of these iitproveitBnts also benefited the American businesses that were 
beginning to dominate the Puerto Rican economy. For exanple, better trans- 
portation and oomnunications opened new areas for sugar production. 

In taJcing over the ecanoiny of the Island, the Americans accelerated changes, 
already begun in the last decades of Spanish colonial rule. Like the 
Spanish before them, the new riilers put more land into cultivation and ^ 
devoted large tracts of arable land to the grcwing of cash crops, pri- * 
marily sugar. Ihe resialt was the drastic reduction of the acreage de- 
voted to s\±)sistence farming. Since Ameri.can farm interests did not \ 
extend to coffee (cheaper in Brazil) and tobacco (cheaper in Cuba and the \ 
mainland) , and scub other products that would not sell in the world market ; 
(plantains, yautias, batatas, etc.), the only profitable crop was sugar. i 

In 1898, Puerto Rican agricultui'al land (nearly 3 million acres) war. di- ^ 
vided into coffee (41%) and sugar (15%) with the rest given to the o±er 
crops. By 1931, pressure from the sugar lobbyists in Washington soon re- 
versed this ration. By juggling tarrif lawa and taxes, tl^ percentage -f 
acreage devoted to the production of ^mgar went to 44 percent. Since only 
one crop was begin extensively grcwn, Puerto Rico had to trade with the 
United States for manufactured goods and fxDod-stuf f s . Tariffs forced 
Puerto Ricans to pay the sam'i prices as Ai^erican consumers for foreign goods. 
If Aiterican beef producers persuaded Congnass to pass higher tarrifs on^ 
Argentinian beef, the Puerto Ricans had to ooirply and pay the h.iuher price 
of the Anerican beef. Puerto Rico was again producing that which it did 
not oonsune and oonsvmmg that vMch it did not produce, ^e l>.a onoe 
nore been forced intC' a c3ependent coloriia \ eooriomic system, ' 

Eoohomic o:jntrol extended to other sectors of tl^e Puerto Ric:ar) enonomy be- 
sides agriculture. By 1931, 60 percent of 'che production of sugar was 
controlled by four of the larqest absentee corporations (South Porto 
Riran Sugar Ccnpany, the Fajardo Sugar Ccnpany of Puerto Rico., Central 
Aguirre Associates, and the United Porto Rico Sugar Conpany) and the same 
can be said of tobacco (80% U.S. controlled), public .service, banking (60%) 
na\Bl lin^is (100%). The Coas*:wise Shipping Act lurdted 00 percent of 
Puerto Rico's iitports.and over 30 percent of its exports to four American 
steasTiship lines. 5 

In addition to these economic wa>.Sr a more crucial JbleRi e^ oted. 
SeS Sa^'s^Mess urban and rur^I poor grev; by leaps and bomds. 
Sthf £!pr ^ health ^.ervices a.nd better living facilities, the popu- 
lation grew almost 60 percent from 1898 to 1931. At the same time, the 
marpioynent rate rose from 17 percent to over 30 percent. 

Cultural Implications ^ 

Besides the control of the Puer^ Rican economic and political sectors,, the 
mitS^States con crolled the educational system, causmg mass Americaniza- 
SoTand de-aitiiasis of the Hispanic culture and the ^nxsh language 
SSiTa after the military invasion, the Island was literally 

invaded t^y An^ican teachers intent on educating tlie masses of Puerto 
• Scans in the EngUsh lan^Jiage and the Horatio Alger story of American 
business society: EngUsh was made the language 

Anerican teachera diligently drilled Puerto Rican students on English. 
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Itie Americanization of Puerto Rioo was seen as a panacea for all its ills. 
As a United States Ccmnissioner of Education put it: 

"Technical and industrial education here will give las a corps of 
young Puer.»x) Ricans trained in both English and Spanish language and 
in our Industrial and commercial methods v^o will be valuable pioneers 
in extending our trade in South America. . .Ihey ought to acoonplish much 
in extending our ooimerce and in gaining new markets for our manufac- 
turers, 

As the elite politicans argued the question of political statias and colo- 
nial monoculture, the masses of Puerto Rioo resnained poor, ihey remained 
politically ^>athetic and were relatively indifferent to the question of 
status since they neither saw nor understocd any oonnection between their 
everyday problems and their political relationship to the Uhited States. 
Many had expected that eoononic and social conditions would improve after 
the United States replaced c^jpressive Spain as colonial ruler. While be- 
fore they worked for a Puerto Rican haoendado v*k) micfit have been more 
benevolent, they new worked for iirpersonal American sugar corporations , 
vAo had little regard for the workers' ricfits but were more interested in 
profit. As they becane more and more disillusioned, militant cane workers 
tried to unionize by striking. 



The Rg-emergenoe of the Puerto Rican Nation 

Conditions did not inprove and the Wall Street crash in 1929 created a 
tidal wave of ecanomic shock in an eoonoinically dependent Puerto Rico. 
These were terrible years. Ihere was virtual starvation and, political , 
anard^. In 1932, hurricane San Cipriano stuck the island causing 225 
deaths and leaving over 100,000 people boneless. The hard-pressed econ- 
ony was further aggravated by the destruction of the sugar, coffee, and 
fruit harvests. By 1933, only 35* percent of the adult male population was 
enployed. 

In the 1930* s, the promise of the New Decil programs was extended to Puerto * 
Rico. In 1934, the Administration of Puerto Rican Affairs was itoved to . 
the Department of the Interior. • 1^ necessary administrative overhaul that 
would bring about the badly needed si:5jpprt programs was created. The first 
attempts were the establishment of the Puerto Rioo Btergency Relief Ad- 
ministration (PRERA) in 1934 and the Puerto Rioo Reconstruction Adminis- ; 
^ tration (PRRA) . The latter was an e^qpanded public works program that 
attenpted to deal with the Island's prc^lems that were diagnosed as a de- 
pression emergency rather than as a chronic mala^ brougfit about the al- 
most exclusive reliance on siJgar as the economic mainstay of the Island. 
At its height, PRRA gdve indirect relief to the 35 percent of the Island's 
population, .but tens of thousands still reanained uneamployed and unaid«3." 
PRRA was ah open attenpt at a single reconstruction plan to break the 
siagar monc^ly and replaqe federal handouts with social justice and ef- 
fective rehabilitation.^ Both continental and Island planners devised the 
plan known as the Chardon Plan to curtail the Island's dependence on sugar 
cane, absentee owners, and inported foods. Despite the President's ap- 
proval, pett/ Am^ican administrators" and American business interests re- 
duced the plan to nothing more than a blueprint for future economic activ- 
itiefe. 

e . 

Althou^ the govemmefxts of San Juan and Washington were atteitpting to in- 
troduce all these new programs, the Island's population began to agitate 
and deircind solutions to their iirmediate prpbleros. Hiis agitation took the 
form of strikes against gasoline retailers, flour and vteat dealers in San 
Juan. To protest the planned Americanization of the sdxx^ls, university 
st\3d6nts and longshoremen went on strike against the United States colonial 
administration. Intellectuals voiced their discontent by endorsing cul- 
tiaral nationalism. 




The Lib^al Party and the Nationalist Pcprty 

The political parties of Puerto Rioo continued their preoccupation witli the 
status question and the dcaminance of Puerto Rican economy by foreign 
businessmen. In 1928, both the Union-Republican Alianza and the 
Republican- Socialist Coalition had endorsed statehood as preferable alter- 
natives to territorial status. In 1932, partially due to the discontent 
of poor and urban workers, the Alianza was reorganized into the Liberal 
Party with independence as its' platform. Among its supporters was a young 
intellectiaal named Luis Munoz Marin. 

The Liberals were not the only political party demanding independence. 
The Nationalist Party , founded in 1922 by Jose Coll y Cuchi ,t finally ac- 
quired enough signatures on the Island to place it on the Island-wide 
ballot in 1932. In response to congressional neglect, colonial economic 
exploitation, and cultural alienation, a new nationalist leader emerged 
frcm the oppressed- masses calling for the immediate withdrawal of all 
American military and econcndc interests on the Island. His name was Don 
Pedro Albizu Canpos (popularly called "El Maestro" or the Teacher), Like 
Munoz Marin he had been educated in the United States. But unlike Munoz 
he was a mulatto, not a white man. He had received a scholarship to the 
Harvard Law School and graduated with honors. He was to deliver the vale- 
dictorian address to his classmates but because of his color he was denied 
this honor. He criticized the United States' spiritioal enslavement of 
Puerto Rico and its influence in Latin American affairs. Although con- 
cerned by the pli^t of his country's poor masses, he selected cultural 
and political independence as his prirrary concerns rather than a sound 
economic alternative to thfe present situation. 

The party took no stance on v^at type of government would cone after the 
colonial power withdrew its forces. In 1932, the voters were to have a - ^ 
real choice on the status issue, but the elections proved disappointing 
since the Republican Socialist Coalition received a majority vote. ' The 
Nationalist Party , noting that the elections were a sham, reacted by extra- 
electoral tactics of non-oooperation and demonstrations against the Federal 
and insular colonial authorities. 

The insular police and federal colonial authorities reacted by political 
repression. For exanple, on Sunday morning, February 23, 1936, two young 
Nationalists shot and killed insular Police Chief Francis Riggs, an Ameri- 
can. Since Puerto Rico had no death penalty, the youths were killed by the 
police using the pretext that they had "tried to escape." 

Ihe 'federal govemnent used this incident as an excuse to further harass 
and repress the nationalist movement in Puerto Rico. 7U±>izu Canpos and 
seven of his followers were indicted on charges of sedition and conspiracy 
to overthrow the government. The federal requirement that all jurors be 
fluent in English precluded a fair representation of Puerto Ricans on the 
jury. *When a jury was finally agreed on, after debating the verdict, the^r; 
cane out with a hung jiory. IMdeterred, the federal government selected a 
new, nore favorable jixry, and Albizu Canpos was sentenced to nine years in 
a federal penitentiary in Atlartta, Georgia. Albizu' s inprisonnent did not 
end the struggle, and nationalist discontent and agitation continued as 
the eoonanic situation worsened and reached gigantic proportions. 

The Island and federal authorities' repressive measures increased and 
reached their peak in Ponce, on Sunday, March 21, 1937, In order to curb 
unrest on the Island and to shew the nationalists where the power rested, 
the Anerican governor Blaton Whinship revoked a permit for a peaceful in- 
dependence parade only 24 hours before the parade was to start. Thousands 
of peo[>lt> were at hand, and the independists decided to hold the parade 
anyway. national anthem "La Borinquena" was played, and the "forward, 

march" ox r was given. Almost irmiediately a shot rang out, and before 
the shooting was over, over a hundred pec^le were wounded and b^en^y were 
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killed, moat of than oivilianH. Photographs and testiirmiea of ti^e attend- 
ing physicians confirmBd that thie event deserved the popular name of "The 
Pence Massacre." Ihe majority of casualties haa been shot in the back 
and not one civilian was proveji to have possessed a gun. 

Although the Ponce Massacreu outraged Puerto Ricans, most oontinged to be 
nore concerned about hung^, jobs, and the material well being of the na- 
tion than the question of political status. In light of these events, an 
American Congressman!. Milard Tydings, introduced a bill in Congress calling 
for imm^ate independence for Puerto Rico. The bill had the effect of 
throwing the Island's political parties into debates over the status ques- 
tion. Most Island Republicans, actively supported and backed by American 
corporate business interests, flatly rejected the bill. The most energetic 
opposition r however, came from within the Liberal Party from the inde- 
pendent leader Munoz Marin, vAio cautioned against independence, and 
Baroelo who argued in favor of it. Itie Ijiberal Party became hopelessly 
split. After heated debates, the party expelled Munoz Marin from its 
ranks. Consequently, in 1930, the Liberal Party lost the elections to 
the Republican-Sociolist Coalition . 



The Munoz E^a; The Industrialization of Puerto Rico 

Luis Munoz Marin, cognizant of popular desires for bettering economic con- 
ditions and the status issue, began to reorganize a party ciround the eob- 
nomic question, putting aside the issue of independence. In 1938, he 
organized the Popular Democratic Party ( Partido Popular Democratioo ) with^ 
the pledge that "Status is not the issue." Many Island intellectxaals be- 
lieved he was still an indei)endist and would resume "^e struggle upon 
gaining office, so they gave their support to the new party. Between 19j8 
and 1940 Munoz took to the countryside, adopted the bpoadbriimed hat (la 
pava) of the peasant jibaros as a siarbol^of the party;and the slogan " Pan 
Tierra Y Libertad " (Bread, Land and Liberty) and set aside the question of 
status. He promised the people enforcement of the 500 Acre Law , agricul- 
tural cooperatives, minimum wage legislation and homes^ for the landless 
agregados (sharecroppers) . 

In 1940, the Populares won their first victory but did not receive an 
electoral -majority in the legislature. In 1944, taking advantage of 
splits in the other parties and by consolidating its pater, they won con- 
trol of the legislature. Ihe 1940 electicns were to be a landmark in the 
socio-economic and political history of the Island. They signaled the 
beginning of tremendous dianges in the Islegid's eoonorty and a moderate, 
increase in her politiceil autonomy. In less than 30 years Puerto Rico 
was to undergo still more changes, and a basically agricultural society 
was to be transformed into modem industrialized society with all the 
benefits and evils inherent in such rapid, drastic change. 

. In order to deliver those promises made in the earlier caiTi>aigns, the 
Populares needed the sympathetic ear of a conpetent American governor who 
would aid and not obstruct new programs. Munoz Marin appesiled to President 
Roosevelt to a^^int sucji a person rather thap the traditional political 
appointee. President Itoosevelt responded by naming Guy Rexfprd Tugwell as 
governor in the fall of 1941. 

Tugwell was a Coluirbia University economics professor, who had partici- 
pated in Roosevelt's New Deal programs. He had visited Puerto Rico twice 
V and was well aware of the agricultural dependence of the couritry. As 
governor his major concerns were to forge a bond of mutual coqperation 
bet^jeen government and private business, with government as the senior* • 
partner in order to spread the benefits of capitalist society ithroug^ a 
bureaucracy that was efficient, powerful , and reasonably honest. 
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Partido Popular Dentxaratlcp (PPP) 

The PPD began with a series of agricultural reforro that included en- 
forcing the 500 Acxe Act to inprove the lot of the rural , landless 
agregadoa. Its moat creative feature was the creation of proportional- 
profit fanre that were government owned and operated aa large scale corr^ 
nrunal farro. Ohey were worked ty the landless agregados with profits 
divided equally at the end of the harvest. The Land Authority was given 
the power to buy land and hire conpetent managers to handle profit 
distribution. By 1948, proportional-profit farms vyere fully functioning. 
Another feature of the Land Act was the creation of new rural comunities 
for the landless agregados. ' Itiis was done by giving each agregado and his 
family a three-aciB plot (paroelas) of land to do with as he wished. To 
prevent loss throu^ debt,^ the title to the land was held by the govern- 
ment. 

Tugwell and Munoz Marin agreed that agriculture had reached the saturation 
point and that further diversification would be unproductive and repeti- 
tive. They began, at this point, to turn to industrialization as an, al- 
ternative to developnent of new eitployment opportunities and a solid base 
for econondc growth. 

Between 1942 and 1947, Tugwell realized that the econony was too fragile 
to simport uncontrolled capitalist industrial development and public 
ownership of new industries was the rule. The Industrial P evelopment Com- 
pany, popularly known as Itmento, established factories to manufacture 
^tties, cardboard boxes, structural tiles, bricks, sewer pipes and vari- 
ous other manufactured contodities. The Puerto Riopi Cement Conpany was 
revanced and taken over frcm PRRA. In an effort to promote tourism, 
Fbnento built the Island's first luxury hotel, the present day Caribe 
Hilton. All these activities were to be under the direction of the Ecp- 
nonacTDevelop nent Ad ministration (EDA). Eventually, all these industries 
wuld Joe Nortn American owned or controlled with Puerto Rican management 
and laborers. After five years, the government decided that the programs 
were only marginally successful. Under the auspices of Fonento over 
2000 new jobs were created, but an increase in population meant that 
200,000 nore openings were needed. Investments generated over $4 million 
dollars, but another billion dollars was needed by the hard pressed 
eccncity. Munoz Marin insisted that the program would eventually attract 
private investment to the Island without subjecting it to uncontrolled 
capitalist e^^sicn and ooptrols. Controls were to be on wage levels 
and worker organizations. Wages were kept well belcw the mainland rates, 
and the closed-shop was banned except in local ccniterce and selected inter- 
state industries. 

The Industrial Incentive Act of 1947 outlined the' benefits for businessmen 
established ind\astries in Puerto Rico. They included: 

1. 10 to 17 years exenption from Island taxes for any corporation 
that biailt a plant for a new industry. 



2. minimal control over use of capital after a'^ant was con- 
,structed. . 

3. freedom, to rertove profits from the Island, instead of re-, 
investing them bade into the Puerto Jdcan econary . 

4. recruitment and training of workers, and prefabricated 
factories sold or rented on liberal terms. 

5. .selling of Fonento's public industries to the private sector. 



6. free technical advice and assistance. 
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OPERATION Operation Bcjotatrapr the Falliye of the "Shcyycase for Free Enterprise" 

eoorrmw 

American inveators expecting to quadruple their mainland profit levels 
poured into the Island during the 1950 'a. After selling its public 
industries to private oorporaticns , Farento devoted its effort to a de- 
velopwit program popularly called "Operation Bootstrap." Ohe prlina 
focus of tiie program was an extensive mainland advertising canpaign to 
alert Amsricjan corporate business to the advantages in doing business in 
Puerto Rioo, Operation Bootstrap administered a program called Aid to 
Industrial Developnenb to recruit and train prospective enployees and 
build factories fot the incoming businesses. 

Politically, the Islanders were still in limbo. Agitation had momentarily 
ceased since there were jobsi and the peasantry had a larger share of the 
benefits of industrialization of the Island's resources. Although Munzo 
Marin had declcired that status is not an issue , under pressure from in- 
dependence supporters from within and without the party, he lobbied in 
Washington for more Island control and autonomy. VJhen Tugwell resigned 
his governorship in 1947, Harry S, Truman who, along with Tugwell # was in 
favor of having a Puerto Rican governor for the Island, made Jesus T. 
Pinero the Island's first Puerto RLcan bom governor. Pinero, however, 
had been appointed and not popularly elected. It was a year later before 
the. Elective Governor Act of 1947 was passed and Munoz Marin became the 
Island's first Puerto Rican bom governor elected by the people. Still 
under pressure to resolve the status question, he revived a proposal from 
the 1920 's, for conronwealth status, arguing that the Island needed more 
self government with some political and economic ties to the mainland 
American Government. 

Itiis proposal aroused nationcilist fears of permanent ooloniad dominatiai 
by harassing the Nationalists with Law 53 , an an ti- free-speech bill passed 
in 1947. This law was used as an instrument of politiccd. repression by 
the^^Island's colonial authorities. During and after 1948, thousands were 
detained for vaguely defined "seditious" activities. The culmination 
point of this repression came in 1950, vjhen Congress passed Law 600 , 
authorizing a special referendum on the drawing up of the Commonwealth 
Constitution. Political agitation and violent acts foiled this resolia- 
tion. The ballot only asked for a "yes" or "no" vote for the adoption or 
rejection of the law. ^fo mention was made of statehood or independence. 
On October 28, 1950, there were Nationalist inspired riots in the prison 
^ in RLo Piedras. 1\^;o days later, four nationalists attacked the governor's; 

mansion in San Juan, and there were uprisings in the towns of Jayuya, 
,Utuado, Arecibo, Ptohce and Mayaguez. 

% 

On ^tover^ber 1st, Nationalists attacked the Bledr House in Washingtai, the 
tenporary home of Pre^iident Truman. The entire leadership of the Nation- 
cilist Party and meirbers of the PIP were arrested. Albizu Canpos was given 
a 79-year sentence under Law 53 but Munoz Marin pardoned him in 1953*. In 
March 1954, Nationcdists entered the United States House of Representa^ 
tives and c^)ened fire, wounding five Congressmen. After this, 13 Puerto 
Ricans were convicted and Albizu' s pardon was revoked. He spent the rest\ 
of his life in a federal penitentiary in Atlanta, Georgia. 

On June 4, 1951, nearly 70' percent of the voters approved the first Island- 
wide plebiscite under tftiited States rule on June 25, 1952, Munoz Marin 
inaugurated the Conitionv^alth Constitution by raising the Puerto Rican flag 
next to the American flag. On the anniversary of the 1898 American . inva- 
sion, the Nation of Puerto Rioo had become a oonroonweadth of the United 
States. By the tiite Munoz Marin retired from leadership of the PPD in 
1964, he was credited for an ijnrpressive list of accomplishments under his 
leaderi^p'. The Island's standard of living had inproved more than in the 
Latin American countries. - Hcwever, Puerto Ricans, as part of the American 
economic systenn, still had to ijiport ^^fterican goods with mainland prices. 
' Island incomes never reached the level of tho^ of the poorest states in ' 
the Union, afid nany of the economic success stories were of the American 
investors on the Island. ^ 
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PUERTO moo gEEKS WVY POT AS EOONQM-IC WOES mmV 7 , 



by 

David Vic3al 



Ihe 25 years of industrial growth under "Operation Bootstrap/' v^ich scne observers considered 
to have transformed Puerto Rico fron an area of neglect into a success synix>l for the developing 
world, have cone to a close. 

In the operation's place has ccme a period of uncertainty, econanic contraction , record un- 
eirployment, and a sobering reassessment of future prospects of this ccmnonwealth of the 
United States. The past, too, is caning under greater scrutiny. 

"What has happened is that the vu]jierability of our system has been escposed/' Gov. Rafael 
Hernandez Cblc»i, a 39-year-old graduate of Johns Hopkins University's law school said in an 
interview at his La Fortaleza official residence. 

An econony v^ose gross product zooted almost 10 times from $755-milliCTi in 1950 to about $7- 
billicn in fiscal year 1975— at growth rates averaging nearly ten percent over the last 15 
years — noved backwards i^i fiscal year 1975 at a rate of minus 3.5 percent. 

According to. Hugh Barton, an ecanonic consultant here, the tfoubles in the United States 
mednland's econony offer only a part of the explanation. 

"in the nineteen-fifties the Government (of Puerto Rico) got the feeling that things were 
going so well that progress was autcrnatic," he said. "But basically, there was no new 
econcmic thinking done after. 1960. Right new, a very serious reassessnent of the goals and 
priorities of the Puerto Rican econcny is going on." ^ 

Ttourism, manufacturing and construction have been the outstanding symbols of the island's 
modem economic rebirth. The troubles afflicting these industries indicate the depths of 
Puerto Rico's crisis: - 

o Five luxury hotels are reportedly on the verge of .folding, and roans occupancy 
rate in June was less than 45 percent despite the previous closing of 600 
tourist hotel rooms. 

o Average wages per hour in manufacturing increased frcm $2.31 to $2.55, in fiscal 
year ,1975, but the nunber of jobs was reduced by 23,400. . 

o Construction permits for new projects fell almost 29 percent fron last year, and 
• enplqyment in that industry dropped by almost 23 percent. 

' ./ ' . , , 

As a result of these, and other economic difficulties, about 71 percent of the 3.3 milliai 
United States citizens on this Connecticut-sized Caribbean island depend on the Federal 
^ Food Starrp Program for survival. . In the central town of Jayi:va, population 14,000, the 

* Puerto Rican Labor Department reports, the vmesTplpyment rate is a staggering 96 perdent. 

"Ohere has Jiever ti^ anything like this before, never, " said Labor Secretary Luis Silva 

• Recio in announcing ah~offi^:ial record joblessness level last August of 19.9 percent—about 
40 percent vAien room is made for thousands who are not included in the statistics because 
they have given up looking for' work. 



•llio atatltU-icB that menplcyrriBnt is hicjher than it was toforo qxjration to:)tatrap toian- 
flhiCtincj tha ham c\e the eccnany fron Qcjriculture to industry , In 1950, unerr^^loympnt 
was 12.9 porcant. 

m^rto lUcanB mat iniport a\l the rice they oat and moHt of tho- iiioat, die ahoeH iJioy walk on 
and mudi of the cloUioa thoy wear--plua 99 t^rcx^nt of the oil noeded t:o keep tlurlr faatorloH 
going. It ia undenitandablo, tliorefore; that tlia incioaaed oU pricoH, aaiMnod witJi ru- 
cession and inflation on the mainland, have had a diaaatrous effect hore. 

Nonetheless, wliile poor eccnoriic conditions on tlie island inspired maasivo emlaration in tlie ^ 
previous tVAD decades, no similar phenanenon has occurred in tliis ono, Tnatoad, bcjt-weon 1970 - 
and 1974, the Labor and Migration Division of the Ccmnanwealtli of Puerto Rico says, 21,000 
more Puerto Ricans returned than left. 

IMPACT ON OIL CRISIS 

Although the ecQnoTTy of Puerto Rico is closely tied to that of the mainland. United States, 
similar events can have dissimilcu: irnpacts. Hie most outstanding is oil, Puerto Rico lost 
$500-million in its econony when prices went up becciuse its supplies coiie largely froii 
Venezuela. On the mainland, lower-priced danestic sources supply 80 percent of the oil. 

The oil crisis has also meant an indefinite postponement of plans to use a $1.6-billion 
petrc>^.chanical plant, built between 1966 and 1972 and foreseen as the springboard for the 
island's future econauic. development. There are indications pf oil deposits off the island's 
deep north coastal waters, but no wells have been drilled. 

Plans to develop the first superport oin^'rig under the United States flag, on Mgna Island, 
40 miles off the west coast of Puerto Rico are also stalled. 

The superport would not only supply the island's petrochemical industry, but also stimulate 
developr^t of additional heavy industries, such as steel and shiftjuilding, by making large 
quantities of raw materials available at ccnpetitive prices. 

The econoTTy is already based oq the processing of inported intermediary and raw materials 
for re-e^qx>rt. Industries came here in larqe nurrbers after 1950, liored by total local and , 
Federal tax exemptions lasting fron 10 to 25 years and by relatively cheap labor, two condition.' 
viewed as ensuring particularly hic^ profit mrgins. 

Direct private inves^roi^ts by manufacturing conpanies, principally from the United States, 
amount to $4.4-billi'^6n. 

The island is the largest per capita purchaser of mainland United States goods in the world. 
In terms of voluro, it cones in sixth after industrial giants like Can&^a, Britain, West 
Germany, France and Japan. 

As long as the $40-million in monthly Federal transfer payments continue in form of the food 
stamp program — in tandem with stopgap government measures to hold dcwn electrical costs for 
the poor through a direct subsidy and to uj^old price controls on basic consumer goods—the 
feeling here is -that the majority of the people will not have tb think much about the predica- 
ment their island "is in.'* 

Besides, everybody' here already knows the problems Puerto Rico faces in developing the econony, 
A major one is the population density of sonte 902 persons per square mile. For the United . 
States to have a similar level, the entire world population of more than three billion people 
would have to live Vi thin its borders. 

Puerto Rico would rank 26th in population in ccnparison with the states, but fourth after 
California, New York, and Texas in the number of citizens v^o are poor. . > 

The 1970 censu3 found that 59.6 percent of all families here have annual incxines belcw the 
federally defined poverty level of $4,500 for an urban family of four, and $3,870 for a rural 
one. / ' 
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Itiu island ha« lovply baachufcj aiid n clalicihtful olljncitze, in spita of (xjacuiioncil H|:nnii, but 
ie also 56 parcont nrjuntcilnouH, imklr^ci convantlmMl or riTPohc\nl;«ecl cic|r.icjuli:urp rVU flauU:. 

Ar^ aetiUnated $4-biUian in lcw-cjr«cla copper cter>oflit« and m^m niukul Ivivo rucuntly l^oun 
temied Worth nvinlnrj, but enviri:wimBntcil coiiHidorationH \uwu hold up (itttjjiipiH i.o iuIih' (btiii). 
Beyond diat, kncwn mineral reaourcjoa cire tiotirco, 

NKIUiggR STATO NOR NATION 

'thia roalizc^tion cx::nviu(X)d l^uia Muno'^ Marin, Uie ialand'H firat uloatod Qwernor, to lotul 
hia ialand to d Htatua as noiUier a atate nor an inde[Xindent nation bub Homotliiruj In IxvtivAion. 

ahia apecial rolatior^Hhip alao provided tl-jo baaia of Optiration Itototrap: tMrsU: attract 
inveatmenta, Uien auppiy the lalx)r to tho nviinland induatrien ttuit would provide tho jxjoplti^Mi 
incanQB. ^ 

Ttiia cirrangement came to account directly or indirectly for 65 percent of all erniDloyiTKint, 

Ironically r tho very success of tl^e plan in raiainq the standard uf livincj (the annual jx^r 
capita incoTie was $297 in 1950 and $1,986 in 1974— tlioucjh still 40 porcent of tlie United. Statef5 
average of $5,227 for that year) hindered its future possibilities. 

An exanple is the apparel industry, Puerto Rico's largest industrial enployer witJV about a . 
quarter of the mainufacturing labor force. ^ 

In 1968, Puerto Rico supplied 30 percent of apparel iitported by the mainland. By 1972, tli^s 
share shrank to 16 percent. Shipnents remained at or below $370~million in this periocl while 
those from lower^wage Hong Kong, Taiwan, and South Korea increased fran' $313-million to $954- 
million. ^ i 

MINIMUM MAGE BLAMED 

CotinDnwealth leaders attiributed this to an amendment to the Federal Fair .Labor Standards Act 

of 1974 that ended the system of varying minimum wage rates with the ability-to-pay of different 

industries. 

By January 1, 1976, the Federal minimum of $2.30 an hour is to go into effect in all industries. 
MinijTTum wages in Puerto Rico for the apparel industry ^ron $1.44 to $2.10 an hour. In June', 
the average weekly wage in -apparel factories pronoted the Fcnento, the Economic Developnent 
Administration, was $72.93. The average weekly wage in manufacturing was $96.26. Since 
March,, Fonento has countered the adverse effect by of fering new factories a 25 percent initial 
wage subsidy. It says it is too early to gauge^sults.. 

In fiscal year 1975, .110 Fonento-produced factoriei closed and 168 opened, but between them 
there was an empleyment loss of 4,400. w 

jobtseekers increasing 

Profits are not as high as they once were for th^ industries the island needs to enploy a labor 
force of 884,000. Even in the best years of the econcfuic boon, unenployment hovered at chronic 
levels of 10 to 13 percent. And the potential labor force is expected to increase at an annual 
rate of 28,000 through 1985. 

Foniento's new effort is to attract industriei^ requiring more skills, as in its success in , 
attracting pharmaceutical and electronic cotpanies and to tap the econcmic recovery of Vfestern 
Europe by stepping i:^ pranotion efforts there, Teodoro Moscoso Femento's administrator, said. 

Governor Hernandez Colon and the secretary of the treasury, Salvador Casellas, hJ&ve already 
hinted that trimtiing th^ size .and inproving the efficiency of a government bureaucracy of sane 
222,000 employees — double the current number of eirployees in manufacturing — is a prime goal. 
It has already been labeled Operation Production. . ^ 



ff^ilura« In nvmufciaturincj hw© led to ^ nviW vavlv^l in r^cj^iaiatur^, hc^wtiViar, In 1050, 
tr^iditipn^l' crc)pa like sug^rQanei rnP):Us0a«, tpbf^coo, ^ncl TOfCea provldecl 214,000 jol:>8, mid in 
1974, 53,000, /But Cieral yesifir 1975 riuriwXtur^l yi^lde rofei^ 0,3 i^roent, providing (^ brtght; 

'ino govamniint aleo haa pi^i\e for a l^ipk-to-tha-lcind drive by ractiBtrihuting thou«^ind« pI-' ^9^0^ 
of land to ffmilif»« who would till theim in ^ typ^^ oC hcniMHt^^diny pif^n. 

Tnimnae cliang^ h^a alfio Htruak the Ciaoal ar^M, Wia ccunwws/aalth gavamimnt am\\o hmw m|y 
on lx)nd iaauoB as hu^vily it h^d in tha pptat for finmioing devaiofinant. Aifrado B^U^a^w, 
aK0outive vica prewidant of the Pv^arto lUcan qoveniTOnt \\m lit^pn told it mu "ecinlng to the 
tond n\ark0t wiuh too much tm\ too frequently." 

"It la pt^olHQly in thoao ti^h of criaia that i^opla realize the imix)rtance of our Fadt>r«l 
rolationahip," said Juan A, Albora, head of the finance council and aecrotary of atate, with 
roforonce to tho aocial aafety valves auch ad food stamps that; die island haa bocauae of the 
cannonwoalLh Btatuavi^tiwa^ had with the United Statoa aince 1952. 

Uiit just aa this atatua ia hold reaponaible for pc^at auccoatiei: , ao tha new prol:)UTOii hlcihllyht 
ita i.lmitatiohs, and there are calla for change, 

giANGES ARE PiyPOSED . 

Last August a ccmnittee conposed of prominent Puerto Ricans and aona membera of the United 
States Congress ended two years' of meetings with a report suggesting substantial changes 
in the legal corpact between Washington and San Juan, 

The report calls for the jurisdiction over imrrdgration, minimum wages and environmental concerns 
to be shifted in part to the island. 

It also urges that the isiand^Oag, called^ the Free Ajssociated State of Puerto Rico, aa the Spanish 
translation^ of "Ccntnonwealth of Puerto Rico" has always held, 

A, new power to^tennine the applicability of Federal laws to Puerto Rico vyould also be vested 
'in t{ie ccrrorjeie^lth. 

'iitiere h^Ve^^lwaYaJ:^^en proponents of national independence, or of becoming a state of the United 
States #s the ultimate solutions t;o the island's problems, and they are seizing the mcirnent to 
argue the greater worth of tKeir-'^solutions over the present states. 

Senator Ruben Derrios ^4artinez of the Puerto Rican Independence party heads the leading group 
group of splintered independence movement. He proposes the establisl^nent of a socialist 
democracy. 

The Puerto Rican Socialist party led by Juan Mari Bras advocates the establishment of a 
sovereign Puerto Rico governed along Marxist-^I^ninist lines. 

She Mayor of San Juan, Carlos; Rcfttero Barcelo, is the' leading propone^it of statehood with the 
nited States. He has already sounded the theme of a likely race against the incumbent in 1976 
gubernatorial el.ecticns with a book entitled "Statehood is for the Poor." 




1. U. S. Vfer Departnent, Military Government of Puerto Ricx) fron October 18, 1898^ to April 
30, 1900 , Goverranent Printing Office, Washington, 1902. 

2« Wagenheim, 1975, p. 70. 

3. Wagenheim, 1975, p. 70. 

4. Wagenheim, 1975, p. 71 

5. Lopez, 1973, pp. 49-50. 

6. Lopez and Petras, 1974, p. 133 

7. teprinted from the New York Times , October 15, 1975. By courtesy of the New York Times. 
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MODULE VI 
THE MIGRATICN TO THE MAINLAND; 



THE DIASPORA OF THE PUERTO RICAN NATION 



1898-1900: A898-1900; The United States - Puerto Rican Connection 

THE U.S. - P.R. 

(XNNECTION Ihe Puerto Rican presence in the continental United States can be traced 

as far back as the 1830 's v^en Puerto Rican inerchants were involved in the 
founding of a Spanish Benevolent Society in New York City. By the middle 
of the 19th century, Puerto Rico was engaged in nore ooimercial trans- 
actions with the United States than with the itother country of Spain • By 
1824, neny American ships Sciiled every year to San Juan, Ponce, and 
Mayaguez, carrying a variety of agricultural and nanufactured camDdities 
v^ch were in demand on the Island. Msg, many elite criollos were send- 
ing their children to study in American schools. In the late 19th century 
the growing movemeiit for separaticxi from Spain was being planned in New 
York by a gro\:p of young Puerto Rican and Cuban patriots. After the 
failure of the Grito de Lares in 1868 (see Module III) , many of these 
young revolutionaries returned to New York to plot again, but eventually 
they settled down and stayed permanently. 

1900-1920 1900-1920; The Early Migrants 

Between 1900 and 1901 e^'leven expeditions of 450 persons le^:t the Island 
via the Panama Canal fdr the sugar cane fields of Hawaii, rhey went 
planning to return to tjhe Island, but they eventually settled there per- 
manently. In the same lyear, thousands left the Island for Cubja, Mexico, 
The Dominican Republic land Ecuador. A dozen years after the American in- 
vasion of the Island, the Census Bureau noted apt^i^oximately 1500 Puerto 
Ricans on the mainland.'; In New York City a group of tobacco makers 
settled on the Lower Ea^t Side. Also, during this time, a small group of 
sailors and their families began to settle around the Navy Stock Yards in 
Brooklyn, and Pueirto Ricans could already be found working in the facto- 
ries of that area. 

The true early inmigrants to arrive in great r^unters cams to the piers of 
Brooklyn, on sixrh colorfully named steamships as the San Juan, CarolLna, 
Coamo, and the infamous Marine Tiger (later, inmigrants referred to these 
early arrivals as "Marine Tigas"). 

They landed near the pier at the beginning of Hamilton Avenue, but soon 
they began to fan out to President, Hatchet and Carole Streets, 

INTERNAL Ihe >^ ones Act of 1917 and The Internal Migrants in Puerto Pdco 

MIGRATION 

Be^^iveen 1899 and 1940 the Island's population expanded from 953,243 to 
1,869 ,255. This was primarily due to iirproved health conditions brought by 
the American colonial forces, a rapidly declining death rate, and a more 
stable birth rate. Ihere was internal migration in the 1920 Vs and 1930*s 
fr^OJti rural areas to the Island's \arban centers, and subsequently to the 
IMited States. With the Jones Act of 1917 v^ich conferred American, citi- 

zenship oti all- the Islanders, Puerto Ricans were free to travel between 

the colony and the United States without restrictions , qixitas, or visas 
inpDsed on other immigrant groi:ps. By 1920, there were 12,000 Puerto 
Ricans living and working in 44 out of the 48 states. Between 1925 and 
1930, aboui 30,000 working class Pueirto Ricans left the Island, primarily 
for the United States. By 1920, the number of Puerto Ricans in thn U.S. 
rose to about 45,000. ^ ■. ' 
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EL BARRIO The GrcMth of "El Barrio" 

At this period in the migration, large nunfcers of Puerto Ricans began to 
nove intTother rundown sections of the city. Ihe East Harlan area of 
New York City, known subsequently as El Barrio vras one °f ^he prlJnary 
areas. Hie boundaries of El Barrio were fron 96th Street to 116th Street 
between 5th Avenue and East Riverside Drive, althou^ in the last ten 
years this area has gotten sortewhat smaller due to the deyelofment of 
S^Uc housing projects. At the end of the 19th century this area had 
been predaninately Genten, Irish, Italian, and to a lesser e>ctent, Jewish. 
In thTearly 1920' s these irnnigra-its had virtually disappeared and were 
replaced by Puerto Ricans and Blacks. There were still large pockets of 
Irish and Italian iimigrants , and inter-racial conflicts intensified as 
more Puerto Ricans began to arrive in the early 1950' s. 

Itodav, although this twt^square-mile area contains some of the most expen- 
sive^^tal real estate in the United States, it also contains someof the 
itost rundown housing in the United States. This 

the 1920 's and 1930' s. Ihe tenants who had been former iitmigrants lett 
these already deteriorating buildings, and the city was not "111^9°^. 
able at that tirte to correct the abuse and decay on behalf of the Puerto 
Rican and Black conmunities. 



usTXJStrial- 
ization of 
puerto rioo 



Factors Affecting the Migration; The Industrialization of Puert o Rico 

Puerto Rico's population ex^rienced phenonenal grcwth between 1898 and < 
1940, such that in 1940 the Island's population was almost 1.8 million. 
Although the popular Democratic Party tried to industrialize the Island s 
econoiTin th^decade of the 1940's, there was still a hi^ 
enploiLnt and under-etiploynent. Even with the building of hundre^ of 
^iLi-owned factories, the ecanc«ny was unable to absorb the large and 
ever-growing labor force. Sone industries such as the petro-chemical 
industries aggravated the existing unenployment, since tiiese industries 
needed very little human labor except for a few highly skilled techni- 
cians. 

In 1940 in spite of the maSs exodus, the rate of unenployment rareined at 
13.7 percent. Ihese figures did not include tiie tens of thousands of undei 
enployed workers on the Island. In spite of the Popular Democratic Party's 
claims of its "econatiic miracle," the vast majority of the Island's poor 
lived in extrene poverty on the fringes pf American owned luxury hotels, 
the larbanized middle class and the government bureaucracies. 

Puerto Ricans migrated to the Iftiited States prijnarily in search of jobs 
and material well being that the large American cities sv^jposedly had to 
offer them. Th^ did not go to settle permanently, or becausfe they felt 
any particular patriotism toward being an Aitjericah. The vast majority of 
these imtdgrants of the 1940' s were rural, poor, unskilled, relatively 
young and seldom had nore than a few years of education. In additicn, 
they did not speak English, and they Were not white. Hiis search for a 
better living situation can be seen in the reverse migratidn that occurs 
vAienever there is a recession on the mainland. The Puerto Rican is often 
the last to be hired, first to be fired. During the mainland recessions ,o: 
1953-1954, 1957-1958, and the early and late 1960's the reverse migration 
increased. 

This lack of aiploynent on the Island and a rising demand on the mainland 
for cheap unskilled or semi-skilled labor in ccnpetitive industries (suidi 
as the garment industries) and in the service sector (janitors, dish- 
washers, hotel maids, bellboys, etc.)-!- were the priinary reasons for the 
niigraticns in the 1940 's. 
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Ihe illusiai of naterial wealth, comfort and economic improv, jmsnts lured 
many Puerto Ricans to migrate to the United States. Another facilitating 
agent in this "Diaspora" was lew airline transportation rates between the 
Island and the mainland. 



Ihe 1960 's 

During the 50 's and 60* s an internal migration was taking place in the New 
York Metropolitan area. East Harlem was not the only area of the city oc~ 
cipied by Puerto Ricans. In the late 50 *s large areas of the lower East 
Side, and Vfest Side and Upper Manhattan saw the influx of large nurrbers of 
Puerto Ricans. Thousands were moving into the boroughs of the Brohx, 
Brooklyn and Queens. By 1960 there were more Puerto Ricans living in the 
Bronx and Brooklyn than in Manhattan. The nurrber of Puerto Ricans in 
Manhattan declined from 225,500 to about 185,000. Brooklyn in 1960 had 
180,000 Puerto Ricans. By 1970, that figure was 400,000. Due to the type 
of jobs and the limited nurnber of middle-income Puerto JRicans, the popula- 
tion in the traditiaially white boroughs, Richmond and Queens, has re- 
mained relatively small. Within the Bronx, the major areas of Puerto 
Rican concentration in 1970 were the South Bronx, Huits Point, and Mor- 
risania. Within Brooklyn, most Puerto Ricans were concentrated in 
Williamsburg, Greenpoint and South Brooklyn. 



The Migrant Laborer 

This type of iimdgrant that came to the U.S. mainland in the decades of 
the 1940 's and 1950 's was in search of a j(±> and intended to stay fot a 
coi:^le of years and return home. In the 1960 's a new type of irrmigrant 
appeared and disappeared, or at least remained almost invisible. He has 
been largely ignored by both the commonwealth government and the federal 
government, sociologists and the Puerto Rican leaders on the mainland. He 
is the Puerto Rican seasonal migrant worker. The life of all migrant 
laborers in this country is filled 'wjLth econcxrvLc, racial, physical, and 
mental exploitation. The Puerto Rit^ migrant laborers face all these 
abuses carpounded by the problems of coming from an Hispanic culture and 
speaking ^>anish. Approximately 50,000 Puerto Ricans, aged 21-30, often 
married, with less than five years of schooling, non-skilled and non- 
English-speaking, migrate from the cane fields of Puerto Rioo to work on 
mainland farms (primarily in Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Ctdo, and Pennsylvania) . They work for p)eriods of six to nine 
months befor^ returning to the Island. 

The migration of tht» Puerto ftican seasonal migrant laborer has often been 
encouraged by the American farmer to increase his agricultxaral output and 
profit. This type of migrant must sign a contract before arriving on the 
mainland that states he will not send for his wife or children or he will 
lose his job. Many migrant laborers do send for their families and break 
the contract, v^ereupon, the ^farmer has a legal rigjat to fire them and not 
supply "^e airfare back to tlie Island. What often happens is that these 
men and their fa^nilies are stranded vtere they ha^^^ to be and find it 
necessary to get a job. Before they knew it, their children are already 
attending school, and the realization ccines that they will perhaps be in 
this country indefinitely. Iliey often remain close to the original land- 
ing site or the surrounding area, and thus the number of Puerto Ricans in 
Upstate New York and the middle states has increased in the late 60* s. 
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MCDULE VI " LL OXgr-HS 
U. S. Corinission on Human Rights^ 1976, p. 57. 
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MODULE V. II 



THE EWPIOXMENT SITUATION IN THE U.S. 



TOE JOd 
MARKET 



Factors Affecting Enployment and IcM Incane 

A survey of Ajnerica's largest metropolitan areas shc:*>?ed that during the 
1960 's the subiorfjs gained more than 3 million jobs (a gain of 44 percent), 
>4iile central cities (v^ere most Puerto Ricans and Blacks reside) lost 
836,000 (down 7 percent). During this time in New York City alone, 
339,000 jobs were lost, and the nuirber of jobs continued to decline in 
the early 1970' s. Itie Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S, Department 
of Labor estimated that fron 1969-1974 New York City lost 316,000 jobs. 
Of these, 194,000 were in manufacturing (the largest single source of 
eirployment for both itale and female Blacks and Puerto Ricans) . It is 
not surprising, then, that in 1960, 79 percent of the Puerto Rican men 
were in the labor force (compared with 76 percent today) and 36 percent - 
of the wcmen yorkde (conpared with 26 percent today) . The reasons for 
the decline of so many jobs in the New York Metropolitan area can best 
be described by the following analysis. 



TheXcauses of the (city's) decline are many and ccnplex. Among them 
are /wage rates higher than those that prevail elsevrtiere in the country, 
high energy, rent and land cost, traffic congestion that forces up 
transportation costs, a lack of modem factory space, high taxes, 
technological change, the ccnpetition of newer centers of economic 
concentration in the Southwest and the West, the refocusing of Ameri- 
can econondc and social life in the suburbs. ^ 

This "refocusing" of American life is, to sane extent, related to the grow- 
ing reverse migration of middle-class whites fron the cities. Those left 
in the cities include the masses of Black and Puerto Rican poor. These 
people cannot afford either the housing in the new suburban areas nor the 
transportation to comtute to factories and offices located within the 
cities. Also, many of these areas. si:53ply their own labor force so that 
Black and Puerto Rican workers are neither requested nor desired. 



LANGUAGE 
AS A 
BARRIER 



Language as a Barrier 

Of the total United States population in the late 1960 »s, 81.6 percent 
listed English as their mother tongue, and 3.4 percent reported Spanish. ^ 
In the same siarvey three out of every four Puerto Ricans said that Spanish 
was spoken in the heme. In reading and writing there are also problems. 
Eighty percent of U.S. Puerto Ricans under 25 years of age said they could 
read and write English. Only 60 percent of those over 25 had those capa- 
bilities. Seventy-five percent of the U.S. Puerto Rican men surveyed could 
read and write English, but only G6 pfercent jot the women had conparable skills 




Because Spanish is the mother tongue of' mofet Puerto Ricans and Latinos in 
the United States, it has becone the cor^of identity for the "Nt^rican" 
(those Puerto Ricans bom or raised in the U.S.) . Its usage was also in- 
creased in the urban ghettos called the /Ijarrios . In these areas, news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television programs are cill in Spanish. Man'^' 
stores display the sign Aoqui se habla espanol (Spanish is spoken here) U 
attract Puerto- Rican and Latino crnsumers. Sutways ai^ buses as well as 
public acocntnodations have bilingual signs in Spanish and English. Truly, 
New York soon will be a bi-lingual city. 
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The Puerto Rican Vfoman and Feroale-Headed Households 



Through the industrialization of E^jerto Rico, beginning in the 1940* 
Puerto Rican vonen, for the first time in the Island's history, were able 
to obtain jobs at a hi^er rate than Puerto Rican rnen. It has been esti- 
mated that about 28 percent of Puerto Rican families are headed by a single 
parent, and of those Puerto Rican families living in poverty^ nearly 60 
percent are headed by a single female parent. Due to sexual and racial^ 
discrimination, many wcnen are relegated to work in low-status, low-paying 
jobs. They are also less ^.ikely to be enployed or to actively seek a job. 
This has a crippling effect on family income in general. In 1975, families 
headed by a woman had median earnings of $5,797 corpared to $13,005 for 
families headed by males. 

Since a large segment of the Puerto Rican families are headed by females, 
this low income among Puerto Rican women is detrimental to the Puerto^ 
Rican family inccre. One obvious prc±>lem facing many wpmen v^o work is 
the need to care for young children and the lack of daycare facilities. 
Etorty percent of Puerto Rican wonen with no children under 18 wDrk, vMle 
only 30 percent of those women with children aged 6-17 work; 

The presence of young children is not the only handicap faced fay the 
Puerto Rican wOTan. Both male and female Puerto Ricans face language dif- 
ficulties- Considering that the lack of language skills is ccnpounded by 
racial discrimination, it is not hard to understand v^y the Puerto Rican 
comiunities have the lowest family incane of any minority in the United 
States. 

On the job, Puerto Rican factory workers all speak Spanish to each other ^ 
thus reducing the incentive to leam English. They knew that in most cases 
their jobs will still be the same with the same wage regardless of hCM much 
English they learn. For sore Puerto Rican workers, Spanish can, be spoken 
for most of their working years, and they will still be able to earn a liv- 
ing. ; 

Those Puerto Rican workers v*io have found it necessary to use English/ and 
cannot speak it, have found that coninunication with their boss and their 
fellow workers is haitpered. This often leads to dismissal before the 
worker has been able to learn English. Also, the inability to read and 
write standard English limits Puerto Rican workers in their use of the 
available media resources (help-wanted ads in English newspapers; accounoe- 
ments on the radio or T.V.) . ^ 

In a ciiLture vtere bilinguaT' education is of lew priority and vtere English^ 
and English only, is seen as the means of ccmnunication, being Spanish- 
speaking is often seen as a mark of inferior intelligence. This can be 
readily demonstrated by the low representation of Puerto ..Ricans -in training 
programs. Once a person is classified as non-English^ he/she is auto- 
matically branded as untrainable. ^ 

Certification Probleins of Professionals 

Many Island-bom professionals face the obstacle of certification in trying 
to gain access to ^ the professions on the mainland. Puerto Ricaiis vto hold 
professional degrees or licenses frcm the Island often find that these ^ 
certificates are not acc^>ted on the nainland. It can be speculated that 
this is an intentional obstacle set up to keep PueiiiO Rican professionals 
from oorrpeting with painland professionals. For example^ the current pro- ' 
cedures for tfe liew York City school system tend to eliininate qualified 
Puerto Rican educators from consideration for jobs. This was exemplified 
vten the New York City Board of JEdueation, with the belief that there were 
no qualified bilingual teachers of Puerto Rican background in New York City^ 

Q6 i^H^ 



began to recruit bilingual personnel in Puerto Ricx). "The result was that 
the Booid's offices wer^ flooded with qualified and certified Puerto Rican 
bilingxaal personnel. 



lACK OP WORK 
EXPERIENCE 



lack of Work Experienge 

^'^rrently, in a survey of 500 Puerto Rican faniilies on New York's IcMer East 
( the 208 mothers interviewea, 55 [jercent of them had never been errployed, 
and indeed, only 12 percent considered themselves ennployable. Of those 
wcmen v*io vjere working, or who had been en^>loyed, 66 percent listed them- 
selves as factory, workers, and 14 percent said they were in the service 
industry. None had held nanagerial positions, nor had e-xtensive job 
histories. 

Without useful sequential joD experiences or training, entering and inoving 
withi%and inward in occu^tional areas is almost impossible. The rising 
use of autatatron and the increased donand for skilled or semi-skilled 
labor has seriously narrowed the job market and possibilities for upward 
mobility for Puerto Rican workers. 



DISCRIMINATICN 



Discrirtiination 

Even though langioage, lack of skills, transportation, etc., are the most 
evident handicaps for Puerto Ricans, there is still one handicap v^iich they 
share with the rest of the "non-v^te" peoples in this country... racism. 
Puerto Ricans, cotdng fran a society that is racially corposed of Whites, 
Blacks and InHans, v^ere for centuries interracial marriage was the rule 
rather than the exertion, find it almost impossible to fit into the clear- 
cut categories of "black" and "vMte." Indeed, their family might be con- 
posed of all three racial elenents. Since lOf^-incone status and darker- 
skinned Puerto Ricans have a more than average correlation in Puerto Rico, 
it can be speculated that those Puerto Ricans coning to the mainland will 
suffer a certain degree of discrimination along with their American Black 
brothers and sisters. And those Puerto Ricans that fit the American cri- 
teria for white will advance at a faster rate and will probably internalize 
sore of the American racists attitudes about their owsi darker brethren, 
furthering the division in* an already divided coot' Puerto Ricans are 

obviously discriminated against in a variety of a - tu: 

In 1970, for exanple,^ non-Hispanic American adults with a high school di- 
plana earned a median incore of $9,091, v^iile Hispanic adiats with simxlar 
credentials earned only $7,980. Amor^ all non-Hispanic Americans with one 
or more years of college, median incone was $11,887 corpared with only , 
$9,114 for Hispaniqs. This has led a study by the federal government to 
conclijde that the discrimination in hiring and pronotion practices which 
Spanish-speaking workers confront is reflected in the differential incone 
figures reported. 

Institutional discrimination in the personnel operations of l<)th the p'jblic 
and private sectors also reflects these practices. Puerto Ricans are u..- 
derreoresented in governmental jobs. For exanple, while 9 percent of New 
York City's population in 1963 was Puerto Rican, i^?5s than 3 percent the 
city government's 177,000 jobp were held by P■le-^- Ricans. This co ^-.on 
was still present in 1971 when 10 percent of tho city's population 
Puerto Rican, and only 6 percent of the 300,000 jobs in the city government^ 
were held by Puerto Ricans, and this groi:?) also had far less access than 
Blacks or Whites to high paying jobs. Puerto Ricans held only 3 percent 
of the administration positions and 2 percent of the professional positions. 
By 1974, only 500 (1.8%) of the city's 30,000 administrators were Puerto 
\ Rican. 

In 1972, one--third of all Puerto Ricans in the New York City government 
earned less than $7,300 per year, corpared with 20 percent of other 
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Spanish-origin persons and only 3 percent of all VJhite eirployees at that 
salary level. Only 2 percent of the Puerto Rican city enplqyees earned 
$13/000 or nore per year, compared with 10 percent of the other Spanish- 
surnamed workers and 15 percent of \dnite wrkers- In 1972, Puei^o Ricans 
were 5 pe2x:ent of New York State's population. They held only 2 percent of 
the 171,000 State government jobs. As of 1970, Puerto Ricans corprised only 
0.6 percent of the 27,000 ertployees at the State University of New York; 
for instance, in 1973, the New York Advisory Comuttee to the U.S. Conmission 
on Civil Rights declared that SUNY was ''grossly" discriminating against Black 
and Puerto Rican educators and administrators.^ 

Also in New York City, no Puerto Rican lawyer had practiced before the 
Vtorkmen's COnpensation Board, and none of the arbitrators was Puerto Rican. ^ 
In New York City, the civil service is perceived as a '•mystery" to nost 
Puerto Rican - Latinos and is allegedly "bioilt to keep those in, in, and those 
out, out." 

Since the migration in the 1950' s, Pqgrto Ricans have made little or no^" 
headway in gaining access to o^. leadership posts in sane New York City 
labor unions. "Fair and equitable representation for Hispanics is not yet 
a priority or reality in nost referral unions and apprenticeship programs," 
according to the U.S. EqUal Opportunity CamdssionS Except for carpenters and 
brick layers, one observer has charged that: 

...the skilled trades remain practiccilly lily white. In trades re- 
quiring less skill, such as excavators, concrete laborers, and mason 
tenders, for vdiich many Black and Puerto Rican workers could imnnediately 
qualify,' the unions, in collusion with the contractors, and with the 
tacit, approval of the city authorities, have succeeded in restricting 
enployment to just slightly more' than a token number^ of non-vW.te union 
construction workers.^ 

I!he langua^ barrier can be surmounted, and with skilled training, the jobs 
can be obtained. However, it is the invisible discriminatory p2;;^ctices in 
the public and private sectors of this country that so infuriate' and frus- 
trate the Puerto Rican Americans. 

It is wrong for a child to go to school in the United States and struggle 
to survive a system that automatically brands him as inferior because his 
color is "wrong," his speech is not perfect and his habits are of an alien 
culture, and then expect him to honor and obey the laws of the land that 
are often in violation of his civil rights. We must take a closer 'look not 
only at the systems that operate in this oountry but cLLsb at the definition 
of American democracy. Is it democracy for all or just_ |or a chosen and 
select few? or even more fxandamantal: /*Are all Americans created equal, 
or are seme Americans more equal than others?" 

Jc^ and Incones 

Hispanic families in the U.S., according to a March 1975 incxme survey by 
^the Censias Bureau, ,were much poorer than the tot2il pc^nilation of the coun- 
try. The survey also concluded that Puei±o Rican families were the poorest 
of all Hispanics. ' i . 

The median incone for the nation's 55 million families was $12,836. This 
nation-'s 2.5 million Hispanic families, howey^, had a, median incone of 
only $9,559. These figures included all Hispianics. A breakdown of the 
figures will shw the iimense difference within this group and. clearly show 
the eoonordc plight of this nation's Puerto Rican citizens. 

a, . Ihe 1.4 million families hc^aded by persons of Mexican-American 
origin had a median inoane of $9,498. 



b. The 664,000 Cuban and other Latin American families had a median 
income of $11,410. 

* c. liowest of all was the median incone of Puerto Rican families - only 
$7,629.7 

The samg survey indicated another eooncmic tragedy for Puerto Ricans. It 
showed that v*iile alrost 12 percent of American families lived in poverty, 
the nunfcer of Puerto Rican families living in poverty was twice the 
naticaial average. 

While 14 percent of the Cuban famlies were poor and 24 percent of the 
Mexican families fell into that category, nearly half (32.6 percent) of 
the mainland Puerto Rican families were so designated. 

The 1950 's and Jobs;' Males 

The 1950 United States Census reported that 70 percent of the Puerto 
Rican males were in the lowest income occupations such as: operatives, 
service workers, and laborers. Ten perc^t of the sales and clerical 
workers were Puerto Rican, and 8 percent of the managers, officials, , 
proprietors, professionals, and teqhnicians were Puerto Ricans. 

o 

The 1950 's and Jobs: Females 

The same survey also showed that 78 percent of the enployed Puerto Rican 
females held jobs as operatives; 9 percent in clerical and sales positions 
6 percent as service workers and 2 percent as professionals and technicians. 
The 11 percent unemployment rate amDng Puerto Ricans in the 1950 's ^as 
concentrated in the 14-19 year old category. In the late 1950 's there 
was a slight increase in vrtiite collar work within, the clerical sales 
category, but still eight out of ten working Puerto Ricans were in the 
blue-collar categories. ^ 

The 1960 's and the War on Poverty - ^ 

Despite the "War on Poverty" of the 1960 's and despite federal and state 
equal opportunity laws, Puerto Ricans fell below the national average^ 
In 1959, Puerto Rican families' earnings were IX percent of the national 
average, and although there has been an increase, Puerto Rican income 
has fallen progressively b^iind the national average (1974-r59 percent of 
the national average). In a sense, Puerto Ricans are worse off todav than 
they were in 1959, before the "Wacr on Poverty." The deterioration t^t , 
be partly due to the recent national recession, since the Puerto Ricans, 
like most minorities, are the worst hit by any recession. Whatever the 
causes, however, 33 percent of Puerto Rican faniilies live in poverty, 
carpared with 29 percent in 1970. 

This widening income gap was apparent as early as 1969, before the reces- 
sion began. Although at that time the Puerto Rican family income was veil 
below the national average, the profile of a typical Puerto Rican family 
coincided closely with the typical American family. Less than 10 percent 
of the Puerto Rican families had no inccme earners, nearly half had at 
least or^e earner, and more 'than 43 percent had two earners or more. But ^ 
ten years later, nearly one-fifth of the Puerto Rican families had no 
incone earner ^(more than twice the national average) , and only 35 percent 
had two or more earners (cortpared with more thari 50 percent for the total 
population) . ^ 

SOURCES SQiarces of Income 

OF INCXDME . . . t. . 

The growing economic decline of the Puerto Rican caimunities on the^ main- 
land can best be understood by a ccnparison oC the sources of incone for 
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1950' s: 
MALES 



*1950's: 
FEMALES 



1960 's 
WAR ON 
POVERTY 



this groi^ as measured against that of the total population of the Uhited 
States. Ihe 1970 Census dertmstrated that more than 15 percent of the U,S/ 
families received incoms from self-arplqyment (private business) ccrrpared 
with les^jt'-than 4 percent of the Puerto Rican families. VJhile 5 percent of 
all U.S. fartilies depended to. seme extent upon public assistance or Welfare, 
the Puerto Rican family !s percentage stood at 25 percent. The 1970 Censias 
showed that 79,863 Puerto Rican families received' approximately $188-9 
million ini public assistance. Hcwever, the majority of Puerto Rican 
families (more than 250,000) were self-supporting, and had earnings of 
nearly $2 ijidlliai. 

Unenploymerlt: A Matter of Definition 

While unenployment in the mainland Puerto Rican camiunities has been ack- 
nowledged to be -substantially higher than the national average, this 
figure does not truly portray the real extent of uno^tployment/^ In 1972, • - 
the Bureau of the Census showed that 6 percent of all U-S- males were 
jobless, ccnpared to 8.8 percent for Puertp Rican males. Among females 
the national figure was 6.6 percent conpar^d with 17.6 percent of Puerto 
Rican females- 

nhese figures can be misleading, since the Census Bureau's figures also re-, 
fleet thd percentage of the labor force which is jobless. The "labor 
force" includes all adult persons who are enployed or actively seeking em- 
ployment. This definition, then, does not take into account those people 
who are willing, and able to work but have lost hope and incentive to look 
for jobs that are closed to^^them. V3hile 86 percent of all adult males 
are part of the labor force (working or actively seeking work) , only 
76 percent of Puerto Rican males are so defined- The same can be said 
of the females. #iile nearly 50 percent of all U.S. women are in the / 
labor force, only 32 percent of the Puerto Rican women are in this labor 
force- 

These. estimates follcw with an- earlier report by the U.S. Department of 
Labor (1966) v^ich stated: 

.'..increasingly it is clear that the uneirployment rate v^ch counts 
those unemployed in the sense that they are actively looking for work 
and unable to find it gives only a relatively superficial index of .the 
degree of labor market maladjustment that exists in a cqnnunity. The 
sub-enployment rate also includes those working only part-time when 
they are trying to get full-time work; those heads of household under 
65 y^ars of age vto earn less than $60 per week working full-time; and 
those individuals under 65 v^o are not heads of household and earn less 
than $56 per week in a full-time, job; half the nxjiiiber of "nonpartici- 
pants" in the male 20-64 age group; and an estimate of the male "under^ 
count" groip, v^ch is of very real concern in the Ghetto areas. '"^ 

When these four cotponents are added to the traditional unenployment 
rates,- the dimensions of the problon begin to take shape. We find that 
the sub-enployroent rate for Puerto Ricans in slum areas in New York is 
33.1 percent in contrast with the^^lO percent (official) unenployment rate. 
Indeed, in the aureas of Puerto Ricarf concentration - East Harlem -7 it 
rises to 37 percent. In pther words, for every officially counted 
lanenplqyed Puerto Rican worker tt>ere at least two others v^o have a very 
real problem in terms of labor foipe maladjustment. 

The Occipations * 

As with the case of the 1950"' s, most Puerto Rican woricers are still heavily 
concentrated in low-skilled, blue-colla;?^jobs . Also, many "Puerto Rican 
workers are enployed'^in the declinino/^reas of rfew York City's light 
industries (labor intensive) and suj?^ct to lay-offs and seasonal enployment. 



In a nationwide survey, more than 33 percent of Puerto Rican males 
and 39 percent of the Puerto Rican females were operatives, which includes 
factory workers, dress makers, and seamstresses. Ihe second major category 
for males is services, such as restaurant" and custodial workers. For the 
females, the second largest gxaap is clerical work. 

In industry in 1960, about 55 percent of Puerto Rican workers were 
anployed in manufacttiring, but this figure plunges to 41 percent in 1970. 
iMs figure' is indicative of New York City's drastic loss of :obs in the 
area of industry. 

When speaking of that portion of the Puerto Rican labor force in*ilged 
in high-skilled white-collar work, the Puerto Rican is under-represented 
in coiiparison with the total U.-S. population. Hcwever, when in the so- 
called "better" occupations, Puerto Ricans are still relegated to the 
lower bottom of the pay scale. Puerto Rican managers and administrators, 
for exairple, are irostly in the wholesale and retail trades rather than in 
manufacturing or with large corporate organizations. In the professional 
and technical fields, those involved are usually technicians and educators. 
In the sales category, most Puerto Ricans are mostly retail clerks, rather 
than insurance or real estate agents. ; In the clerical field they are 
usually again in the lower-status, Icwer-pay .scale as clerks, typists, 
and machine operators rather than secretaries. 

In New Jersey, an estimated 68 percent of the enplqyed Puerto Ricans hold^^ 
low-paying jobs. In Newark, according to the 1970 Census, 63 percent of the 
workers were operatives and laborers. In New Haven, Connecticut, Puerto 
Ricans again face the sane plight of Icw-leyel unskilled Dcfcs with little 
hope of advancement. Itore than 78 percent of the Puerto Picans and other 
Hisp&nics in the city were in semi-skilled or unskilled :dbs, and in 
nearby Bridgeport unetployment among Hispanics reached 30 percent to 4U 
percent irt 1974 caii>ared with 8.8 percent of all residents of the area. 

In Massachusetts, too, the jcbs that Puerto Ricans hold are those of 
dishwashers, deliverynen, factory workers, and laundry workers About 
75 percent of the State's Puerto Rican workers have service Dobs, or ar? 
laborers or operatives. Few are in the building and construction trades, 
in heavy industries or civil service positions. In Boston, more than 
49 percent of the Puerto Rican families are below the poverty level, 
\ ccnpared with 16 percent of all families in the city. 

In 1970, only 4 percent of the Puerto Ricans in New York, New Jersey, ^ 
and Pennsylvania held /'professional" or "techni&l" jcbs, conpared with 
15 percent for Whites, and 5.8 pertent for Blacks. Puerto Ricans had 
4 2 percent of the idbs as managers and administrators, conpared with 

12 percent for Whites and 3 percent for Blacks. Puerto I^cans were 
behind Whites, but not Blacks, in sales jobs. Ihey were behind Whites 
and about even with Blacks in jobs as craftsmen. Again, the largest 
single occupation for Puerto Ricans in the three Middle States was 
operatives, neaning factory worWs, where they shewed 25 percent. About 

13 percent of the Whites and 19 percent of the Blacks were m 
category. , Z 

' / 
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MODULfiVIII 

THE HISPANIC 'ORlGli^ O FJIHE PUERTO RICAN Fi^LY 
-AMESUCANIZA'TT' -ri OF PUERTO RiCOi 



THE BROKEN F7 ::Vr;<' ^4 NEW YORg 



HISTORICAL * 
ROOTS' ' ' 



AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM 
VS. SPANISH 
TRADITIONS 



Introduction; Historical Roots 

The Puerto Rican family structxire shares a great deal with families in 
Spain, 'Ireland, the U.S., etc. The society of the Island is, after all, 
part of the Spanish speaking world vMch is an integral part of the larger 
western society. ^ . . * 

When iPonce de Leon first landed on the Island of .Boriken, the military 
superiority of the Spanish insured that the Spanish language and culture 
would dcnunate the Island forever. The Spanish also brought with them 
Iberian ideas about courtship, marriage, and family life. Added to this 
is the indirect African-Moorish influence v^ch placed a heavy ^en^iasis on 
the secliasion of the fernale, and the Catholic wrship'of the Vl:! ;ln Mary 
with its emctesis on virginity. We must rewatiber that the brut.ility and 
repression of the Spanish military and ecclesiastical administrators wa!^^ 
all pervasive and that they served as role models in all areas of language, ^ 
religion and culture for nearly 400 years. Ihese factors all contributed 
to make the male-female relalBC^nship into a social system called' machismo". 




American Iitf^eriaXism vs. Hispanic Traditions . ^ 

Seen in the context of the American cultural invasion of 1898 and the sub- 
' sequent transf ojrmation of the Island f ran an agrarian society to a modem . 
industrialized capitalist "ccnnonwealth, " the problem of the breakdown of 
the Puerto ftican family system can be documented as a synptcm of a far 
great^ trauma in the Puerto Rican national consciousness. For the-Puerto 
Ricaiis, the issue is less that' of direct cultural assimilation (as was Jbhe 
case of the Italian, Jewish, and Irish iimiigrants on the U.S. mainland)^ 
than the far more controversial "cultural Inperiali'sm. " 

The "cormonwealth" relationship of the Island to the mainland, -with its ' 
political ambiguity and econonic independence, has. resulted in vitiat can be 
called "cultural distortion" and a deep sense of loss of much of the tradi- 
tional culture. VJhat took three centuries to form in a synthesis of the 
Indo- Iberian-African cultures has been changed rapidly by the synthesis of 
the American Protestant Anglo-Saxon Culture. 

The econotdc and political progress made in the last decade is still very 
real and welcaned by the majoril^ of the Islanders. However, there is 
longing and nostalgia for the days of "our grandfathers v" Any attenpt to ^ 
analyze any aspect of contemporary Puerto Rican society on the Island and 
the U.S. mainland without first addressing this sensitive issue treats the 
synptom without looking for the disease. .-J 

Culturally, Puerto Rico has been removed frcm her sister Hispanic societie^ 
of the- Gareater Antilles and ths Latin American continent without being as- ^ 
simulated into America's cultiiral milieu, creating in Puerto Ricans'ari 
inability to fully identify either with North Americans, or with their fel- 
low Latin Americans. "The Showcase of Free Enterprise" has beccme vrtiat 
scne have referred to as "The Frankenstein of the Caribbean." The Puerto 
Rican family has felt tMs trauma most severely. 

< ... 
When an entire groi:^) is undergoing such a change, it should not be 
assured that its individual members will itove along at the same 
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pace . Family circles may thus be e3<pectecl to be torn betweeri 
the old and the new • • . The influx of new migrants from the 
Island keeps alive the overall ambi^/alent attitudes of the Puerto 
Rican ccTTounity." 

Trying to describe and understand the • . . Puerto Rican family of 
our day is, on the v^le, njt: easy. The Ie^ society is under- 
going numerous changes, briefly identifi '^oich terms c*s 
^urbanization, industrializatictn , diffus- beracy, growing 
life span, increasing population, etc... j back home nor 
here in the States can their existejice bt*; r .... jDed as stable 
and secure. i 



Differen t ial Sex Roles; ^jachism^ ^ a nd the Virginity Cult 

-.--^...^aditionally, the Puerto Ricaii fami-iial system, with its Indian, Iberian 
anS^Ttfrix^n-eleDoeritSLr develcpnents of Puerto Rioo's colonial . 

period, and the Ei ..-qpean CaiiiSIjjT'ircotsy^^ male an almost 

omipotfent, authoritaxi^inr xdoalized role in vSidT^tfiS'^wifej-^QraU 
intents and purposes, is a piece of her husband's property. AnelabDrata — , 
rationalized system of traditionri] taboos has been developed in the areas 
of child rearing, cc-urtship, mai^ital relations, and the socio-ifeligious 
functions of the' fanilyr cind these taboos reinforce and perpetuate the 
basic ineg^vxlTty that exists between man and wcnen. 

Frcm birth a vonan is viewed as bein^ "inherently inferior" to a man. Upon 
birtTt, a female child is referred to as a chancletta (an old vom-out slip- 
per) and a mcin vto only sixes female offspring is branded ■:±ancletero (old 
slippex maker) • A f .male is seen a^ in need of masculine protection due to 
her "itoral wakness" and ht^r "mental disability." l!he psychological s<^- 
ration of the. sexes throughout life is maintained by the virginity cult and 
nale chau^ .^nism ( machismo) . 

Puerto Rican girls live very much the repressive life of a cloistered 
society, due to the cult of the Virgin Mary. Although a courtship ritiaal 
i.9 allGwsdf this is parentally si^^ervised (chaperone system) . Pre-marital 
s*5x is so strictly taboo that a bride vto does not prove to be a ^drgin on 
her wedding night may face the humiliation of being retxomed to ^Jer father 
house, and the marriage being anniiLled. Occasionally, jin the past the 
family woiiLd physically punish the girl since it is a ^lame that the whole 
family must bear. 

\ 

Machismo , however, not only exalts the innate superiority of maleness over 
femalaness but also encourages and often demands pre-^narital sexual expe- 
rience on the part of the adolescent male as a badge of his manhood. This 
fa:jesents a problem in Puerto Rican society since everyone seems to be 
guarding his sister fron the same encroachment. Ihe only wotien available 
to the^ young men would be the vonen prostitutes or puta . This wDrd car- 
ries a stigma in the society, and it should be used with caution. Hie 
' greatest insult you can hurl at a Puerto Rican is hi jo de puta (son of a 
vtore) . This e3q)erimenting and casual sexual encomters do not stop at 
narriage. Again, the male has the prerogative 2tr continue to be a oon- . 
qinsfador de Jtujeres (the oonquerpr^of wonen) . [Tlie woman in this relation- 
st\lp, the corteja or^ ooncubiJio (courtesan or ^ooicubine) and her child3?eh ^ 
have the position of cLlways being the last in tpe society. Ihe legal wife 
and children will (even though the marProay truly love his oorteja and her 
children) always ocroe first as the symbol of his family. The children ^ 
( hi jos de ooncubinatb or bastardos - children of ooiicubines, bastards) carx] 
a soci.al stigma of not knowing their father not being recognized, as ■ lega! 
childten-; . The legal wife will often know of the existence of this vKxnani 
but will console herself by saying such things as, "I am his wife, I bear 
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his nane, I am the nother of his children, I ani his housekeeper, and I will 
always first," or "I will bear the burden for the sake of ini' home, 

ny honor and my children." 

A married woran who betrays her husband, le pec,a los cuemos or ^^a^gja 
(puts the horns o,i her husba«3) is seen as Icwer than the puta (whore) . 
Her betrayal is seen as a betjrayal not only of her marital vows, but a 
SrSS o? the whole social system which places the wamn as the vessel of 
5rtue and nr^rals for her children and society Such a betrayal car. of^ 
lead to violence and even death at the hand of the betrayed husband. To 
a cabron (a betrayed or cuckholded husb^vid) is the greatest shame for a 
tl^. EvS^teing a corteja is not as Ic^ a status as the betrayer 
of ^ husband or a puta. 

Suc/h societal attitudes and values attached to different sex roles creates 
alTaaircst irrational relationship between the sexes, both within and out- 
Ade the nerital state. iMs already existing chasm between the sexes is 
Iven itore enphasized after narriage. The mle and female then approach 
. jpqT-rjrtgg^frrm opposing corners. 

The result of a strict upbringing, nother ly advice, and the ritualized 
courtship is that irany girls approach imrriage with hazy rcrnanticized ex- 
pectations. She usually r:2gards sey. as a necessary evil and enters the 
sexual aspect of narriage with attitudes ranging fron ignorance to sheer 
rSSsiohf The mle, on the othe^ 1^, already having had sane sporadic 
pre-marital experier.ce with, prosticutes. co<t._.s to marriage with at least 
a crude and usmlly decided appetite for sex. The male's preoccupation 
with sexual matters my only increase his wife's indif ferenqe or actual 
revulsion toward nonral, wholesale, fulfilling sexual relations. T^as 
leads to mutual distrUkt to the point that it has been argued tnat one 
nSS TeaTon for the non-use of rational birth control is because husband 
and wife will not openly discuss matters dealing vath sexual activity. 

These forces all core togei;her to create an ■ >^t insurmountable schi^ 
between the ideal and reality^ nvirital rex • -ons. -The Virgin Cult con- 
verts the wife into a tower of virtue to be adored, rather than a flesh 
and blood female to be lived witli. The irale, in order to appease his 
™tite foTsex, will^ften look outside of the hone to a guerida or 
SSiffor sexu4l gratification while indulging in intercourse with his 
Sf^r procreation purposes only. Sane young women have observed c^- 
callY that What girls in love uxpect is heaven, while what it often turns 
St to be ishell. TOO often, your wcxnen will narry early to escape the 
tyranny of hate only to fiM therreeV^es in the more restricting tyranny 
of marriage' and a husband. 

This qap between the sexes is jcarried over into social relations. At 
SSies^iTSTof the middll^lass and v^rking-class hones the men and 
SomS will segregate fron each other. The nen go into the living roan to 
SSLs poliScfand drink rum, and the to the kitchen to discuss 

Soking, doildren, and the tc^ gossip. The wife expect^ to conform 
to a set of behavioral values that define a "good wife ; that is, she is 
St to at?endTm3vie alone, alio, male friends or relatives (-^-1^^ 
own brother) to visit when her husband is not hone, or even entertain 
a^aSSsy o?iooking ^-^-npn other than her husband. Such behavior is 
ieen as virtual^ infidelity. Ihis is a result of the ambiguity of Uie 
S^SiSmSS conplex. Mthough Puerto Rican men i'i°l--.the Purjty of 
a dluqhter, wife and nother, they still entertain a suspicion of their 
eaS suSdS to temptation due t^ their " "inferior" and "uncontrollable 
psyches." 
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Hijos de Crianza and the Corpadrazgo System / 

Withiri the Puerto Rican extended family system, children are shifted frcm 
their hones to relatives or ritual kin with a great dea' of ease. This 
period may be a weekend, weeks, months, years or permanently. Often 
\ parents with too many children to support will give a child to a cousin or 
\ sister to rear as her cwn. VJhexi a parent relinguislies parental rights and 
(fiuties to another relative, that child is referred to as an hi jo de 
crianza (children of i^^bringing) . 

At the death of the parents the extended kin or ritual kin will assume full 
responsibility for the offspring. Hcwever, death is not the only means by 
which children can be adopted. Children will often be sent to live vith 
gran^>arents or a relative who is better off arid cable to supply the child 
with a good hare and education. 

This shifting of the children frcm kin to kin can serve as a reinf orcer of 
the e>:tended family system or as a manifestation of the phencmenon itself. 
When a family migrates in Puerto Rico frcm the countryside to the city, or 
subsequently to the mainland, the hijo de crianza serves as an umbilical 
cord in the extended family. 

One of the most efficient and frequently used means of transfer is the 
institutionalized ^ cotpadrazgo (godfathei;) system. To most Americans, the 
godfather relationship is an enpty ritual. To Puerto Rican society, this 
custcm is a living, vital part of the relationship between neighbors and 
friends. It developed as a survival mechanism early in Puerto Rican 
histoxy, when the death of a parent or parents threatened the survival of 
the family. 

Even more important to the understanding of the contatporaxy Puerto Rican 
family is the understanding of the corpadre relationship between any two 
people in Puerto Rican society. It is a relationship that connects fami- 
lies in a, network of mutual aid and friendship. As an old proverb states: 
"Los siete sacramentos estan entre nosotros" (the seven sacraments are be- 
tween us) . Not only is the relation holy and sacred, but there must be no 
human misery. 'Ihe padrino or madrina will be responsible for raising a 
child vtose parents have died or are no longer iable to take care of him or 
her. The child will be referred to by his madrina or padrino as a aijado 
(co-child or son) . 

Itie cQtrpadragzo system was. traditionally used in an agrarian setting to 
settle quarrels over land and wcmen, but now serves the purpose of relieving 
the pressure on the extended family. 

The Extended Family and Birth Control 

Both men and vxxnen in Puerto Rican society are expected to produce a child 
as soon as possible upon marriage (but not too fast or people in the town 
will count the days, and try to figure out if the girl was pregnant before 
the wedding. Premature babies are even suspected to have been conceived 
prior to narriage.) The responsibilities of fertility and birth control 
aire again the duties of a waran. The worst thing a Puerto Rican newlywed 
can be called is machorra (barren one, unfit one) . Another ijisult is t6 
call her a jamona (old maid or literally old ham), if she is in her 
thirties and is- not ■i>9,rried. 



In terms of machis mo^ the amount of respect frcm peers and the conmunity 
accorded a good father ( un buen padre ) , is in prc^rtion to the size of the 
man's family and the number of male children ^he has produced. Thus, an . 
institution that had suivival value once new 'becomes a masculine substi- 
tute for eooncmic achievement in the society at large. "Mira cono la 
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tengo" (look at what I have done to her) , a working-class Puerto Rican 
JfSIe will boast as he displays his pregnant wife. Itius, the more insemi- 
nations he can achieve, the nore macho he is viewed by his fellcw males 
and society. 

Although Puerto Rican females shew a concern and desire to limit family 
size, the males seem to show the opposite tendencies. The males' reluc- 
tance to discuss or use contraceptive measures and their dominance oyer the 
frequency -and manner of sexual relations will insure that contraceptives 
have miniiral effect on the birth rate on the Island. This,-^us government 
pressure, have caused Puerto Rican wcmen to take part, in the earliest ex- 
periments on the birth cxDntrol pill. 

But, there is only one way to insure that no pregnancy occurs - tubal 
ligation. Since the early days of industrialization, Puerto Rican wonen 
iiave been undergoing this drastic birth control method to +±ie point that 
bv 1968 35 percent of the Puerto Rican v^oten between the ages of .^0-^9 
years, have been sterilized acoordinq to a study done by the Puerto Rican 
dentDgrapher, Or. Jose Calzada, Puerto Rico has the larqest incidence of 
sterilization in the world. 



Pos.;/:.ion o f the Puerto Rican Woman in Puerto Rico * 

Ovej the last few years, there has been a growing admission of the infer 
Linr st/itus wcrren hold with society. In the United States the Women's 
X Oration MDveiient has onerged corposed predoninantly of white, -niddle- 
c^i^s v^T^Ji. This movenent has been lansuccessful in reaching woxIcLng poor 
and minority groi?> wonen because it has not addressed the most crucial 
issues of poor wonen. ^ 

Of concerii here is the Puerto RLcan wonan whose position and status must be 
£Aaminsd within the context of the Puerto Rican people as a v^ole. The 
Pi.^rto Rican po^le a ^nole a"e at the bottom of the econonic ladder and 
are discriminated a^ j'^uit. The Puerto Rican wonan suffers additional dis- 
crii\d^.ation and a}:^^e ../5 a wonan. 

\*ath tliB inlxoductior of industrialisation, wonen entered the labor force. 
They begari to share -^^.sponsibility for inaking money with their husbands 
although tliey helu tlvi lowest-paying , lcv^-status positions. Social custons 
still tied her to th- fa ally, and she was still considered inferior and 
'jicapab3e of hnndlin.T the .intelle^-jtUca pursuits or the phys:.cal hardships 
o*: a '^man's" w:>rld. ' Nevertheless, h.»r pijc-^ into the work force gave 
her a measure of freedom v^ich'shc l\ad iniver had before. 

By 1970 25 percent ol Puerto Rican women worked in factories in a variety 
of - jbs'frc packers and seamstresires to assoi biers and inspectors. Another 
laroe coticentration, 14 per cent, worked as .beinuticians, health aides, cooks 
and cVi/ses tics. More than twice as many of the enrployed wonen as the an- 
ployei rren were professionals (18.5 percent vs. 8.8 percent ). 

However, men continued to doninate. many fields, int^^'xiing accounting, engi- 
miering, law, medicine, and natural sciences Wonen were typically nurses, 
he<3lth technicians, and social workers. Nevertiieless, wonen had made sub- 
stantial inrop^ in cone fields such as university teaching, pharmaceuticals, 
medicine, and new fields like statistics and ccmputer programming. Hhe 
managerial, administrative and selling occupations remained largely the 
donain of men. 

Positio n of the Puerto Rican Wonan in the United States 

The Puert£) Rican wonan has inherited the. historical pattern of the iitmigrant 
wonan working beside the roan and sharing the work and responsibilities. 
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Only 28 percent to 38 percent of Puerto Rican wcrnen of working age nation- 
wide participate in the labor force. The labor force participation rate 
among all U.S. wcmen is nearly 50 percent. 

The median eamirigs for Puerto Rican woTBn are less than the $6, IPS. 

Puerto Rican wonan enters the vyrork force in the U.S., -lit- 
gains a measure of econanic and social independence v^ich she has not 
had before. 

However, the "official" unenplqyment rate among Puerto Rican wcrnen is 
17.8 percent (adjusted rate is 56.4 percent), the highest rate of any 
Spanish sumamed groi^ and almost three tiines the national average. Many 
Puerto Rican wanen do not work because they have small children under 
18. Over half of these families have more than five meaiters. Of all 
Puerto Ricans living in' this country, 28.7 percent are under ten years 
old. Ihe Puerto Rican population in the United States is extrorvely 
yoojng; the median age is 18 years old. 

Another obstacle is that Puerto Rican women on the average conplete 
8.8 years of schooling. Low educational attuainment coupled with a lack 
of a ooimand of English paint a bleak ecor.ardc picture for the Puerto 
Rican wcman. This lew involvement of wonen in the labor force has 
certainly had a crippling effect upon the income and position of the 
Puerto Rican family as' a whole. 



The Puerto Rican Family in New York ; 
Ihe Change and the Ccanseguences 

A disn^tive family setting is one factor that has been found to be 
cannon in all drug abuse cases. An unstable family, a parent's lack 
of understanding of a child's needs, or a parent's partial or total 
lack of involvement with the child are all prime contributing factors 
to the formation of a drug abuser. 

\lhen Puerto Ricans began the trek to New York in the early fifties, 
it was the family which was the first to feel the erosion of the big 
city life. ""^ 

The p^^ttem for the ext*=inded family to slowly become more of a nuclear 
family was established. 'Tsually, the father would come al^ne, stay 
with a relative, find a jtjb and an Apartment, and then a^^ually bring 
the family over. This had the effect' of severing t:he fat±ier as the 
head of the family with half of the family in Puerto Rico and the other 
half in the IMibed States. When finally uinited, varicMs changes had 
already taken place in such areas as the degree of, fluency in English, 
changed values and attitudes, and new expectations. 

Although this pattern was traditional because of incja-? lalization on 
the Island, many women migrated to the United States with the children, 
minus a husband. Perhaps the husband had deserted the. family, or the 
wife had been unable to work under the restrictions placed on her by 
her husband and society and had decided to get divorced. She then came 
to the U.S. exercise her new-found freedcm and better' the econanic 
possibilities for h^r family. 

Itjose families v*io came here intact vinderwent further changes . The 
Puerto Rican mother v*io traditionally stayed home to care for and 
siperyise her children was faced -.with her family's econanic need and 
went to work. * It happened that she was usioally able to get a job faster 
than her husband, furthering the reversal of roles v^ich had perhaps 
begun in Puerto Rico. 




In Puerto Rico the children were under the constant surveillance of the 
TOther (if she did not work). When she was not able to supervise them, 
she had access to her extended family (a grandmother, aunt, sistor-in-law, 
cousin, coradre, etc.) or her nearby neighbors, who could keep an eyr 
out for the children and reprimand them when they got into mischief. 
The I y/s were praised for the . good qualities ascribed to bqing a proper 
male and, aside fron requiring them to be respectful to their fathers 
(whether or not they still resided in the same household) , tJiey were 
left to socialize with their peers. A high priority was also given to 
respect ( respeto ) for the connunity manbers, especially the elderly, 
teachers, policemen, priests, etc.. Talking back, raising the voice, 
not doing what one -was-told, acting out in school and such, v;ere seen 
as lack of respect ( falta de respeto ) to bo punished inrnediately by 
physical n^ans (the strap, whipping, etc.) or when the father got heme. 

In school, the teacher had the absolute right to physically punish a 
child who was rude, disruptive, or lacked respect for his teacher. The 
Puerto Rican parents made sure the child understood this. The teachers 
were the second set of parents; they were always right. After school 
the boys could gc^ to the park or the plaza to hang around with their 
peers, ccme honv: for dinner, and do honework at a specified tiine (usually 
6:00 p.m. ) . 

For the young girls, the set of rules was corpletely different. Due to 
the high social-re^Agious Vr''^es and attitude ascribed to virginity, 
they were cafefnlJ.y Kogrt=y?^i : and watched in school, at play, at the 
movies, at dancc:S, ^tt-, 'JVey vere under the direct supervision of 
their mother, brother, rat ^r, aunr , 'etc. 

These traditioiu :. v ■ - caxm into conflict in the urban American 
setting. Diccipxi^ .nd superv.-i s.icn were the first problems that 

":uu.lly arose. The sister-in-law, ccxnadre, grandmother, aunt and cousin 
.A=re left behind in Puerto Rico. If : Ley-had gone along to New York, 
the r , ilr-hility of apartments in the same housing project was slim. 

d\e c'lildrc^i who were once the shared responsibility of the extended 
family and rxxmiunity now were a strain on the family. But not only 
v.'ao the f Jiily rertricted, but parental control and supervision also 
began to drode under econcmic pressures. The family soon realized 
that it was necessary for both parents to work (if - there were two 
parents) . For a female-headed household, the problem is almost in- 
surmountable. 

The duldt.n (both male and female) now were faced with free time fron 
3:00 r- Uxitil 5:00 p.m. v^en their parents came hone frcro work. In 
Puerto Rico this was not a prt±>lein, but here the boys' tendencies 
were to Lan^ out in the streets with other boys vAio had perhaps begun 
to use drugs and were alrea(^ losing respect for their parent 

For the girls, the house became a prison since neighbors were no longer 
around or trusted. The girls were .kept virtual prisoners in small 
crowded tenements by their brother (either older or younger) . They 
soon began to resent this since they saw American girls being allowed 
to go to after-school centers and attend co-ed dances, games, etc. 
' ■ ■ • 

This traditional separation between the sexes was not viable and/or 
practical in New York. Ihe settlement houses and chiirch centers were 
of no great help to the Puerto Riqan parents. To the Americans running 
these places, Puerto Rican boys and girls, talking, dancing and playing 
together^ were healthy signs of adjustinent to tJ^e.new American behavior 
patterns. Ihe reverse i^icture was held by Puerto Rican parents. ^ Such 
activities were open invitations to sexual encounters, loss of virginity. 
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and unv. lifted pregnancies. Also, many of the children attending tlieae 
places were fron broken homes and were seen as malcriados (badly brought 
up) by the innigrants. 

As the young Puerto Ricans went to school, English was soon picked up and 
the children became bilingual. The parents, often working with other 
Pi^rto Ricans, reading Spanish newspapers, listening to Spanish radio 
shows, had not made the effort to acquire English as fast as the children. 
Children came to perceive their parents as s'tuiDid and old-^ fashioned. 
The parents soon began to depend on the children for translation 
purposes. The children became the eyes, ears, and mouths in any official 
connunicaticns with school, health agencies, welfare agencies, etc. 

If the mother work . and the father did not, the traditional male roles 
of husband, provider, authority, and the submissive female figure of 
wife and housekeeper were reversed, so that now the children were be- 
wildered about •Whan they should respect and fear. 

This problem of role reversal also caused great difficulty in the marita.1 
relations of the parents. Although now she was *:he breadwinner (if both 
worked, a co-earner), she still was seen by her husbdiid as incapable 
of handling the ccnplicated mechanics of money, and she had to hand 
over her check to him for^management. Very soon th^ situation became 
intolerable. The wife was exposed to the American system and began to 
resent her husband's handling of her money. 

The man's reaction to this was cften to becare ph^^sically brutal. He 
inight start drinking, or taking drugs arid beating^is wife and children 
to show ther that he was still macho and to be respected. Many Puerto 
Rican wci^^n ^.uffered for the sake of their hate and children. Others 
did not c a got divorced and the final break-up of the family unit was - 
insured.- . i>Iow the mother-father female had to deal with her children 
who by nr were literally living in the streets. 

If the parents stayed together and both wbrked, the reaction to the 
danger of the streets was to curtail the activity of their children. 
For the boys, it was a shame to be seen under their parents' constant 
supervision. For the girls, ihe strict Island supervision was stifling, * 

In Piaerto Rico, early mar. ir 7e (usually 16-21 years) was seen - as an 
escape, but there was no place in Puerto Rican culture or social 
patterns for the older wi:>rk,Lng girl vtio did not marry early. Many 
girls found this situation irrpdssible, bu>t they did not move away 
from here. Ihey.^ argued that a single wonan who left home was suspected 
of not being a nice girl and an easy sex encounter. Also, no decent 
young man would dare bring her home to his parents to have to explain 
that she lived alone - 



Ihe Growth of the Youth Gang: 195Q-196Q 

In the New York urban ghettos of the late 50 's and the early 60 's, tJie 
Puerto Rican family was undergoing rapid an^ drastic change. One might 
suspect that the children ccndng f ran these hones were not going to t- 
subscribe to the machismo principle of the parent culture. Hcwever, 
this did not happen yet. The boys who often lacked a positive male 
image or v^ose father had deserted the family, found a need for sane 
,sort of discipline and guidance into the world of nfemhood. As a result, 
the Puerto Rican yomg men began to form gangs with a hierarchy of males, 
as* role models. Olie once positive aspects of machismo (good citizen, 
good father, good sen, good provider) were perverted ^and machismo 
msant "going down on" (fighting another gang) hs ULltimate proof of 
manhood. Hiey were more manly than the next gang because they could 



ficjht better. 

There was survival value to tliis system. Puerto liican youtli caning to 
tlie new setting had to canpete wit-Ji 31ack, Italian, and Irish youth 
wlio would often beat up the newcaners as sy^rt. IVhile the loss of 
fandly and cultural identity were alleviated, to some exbent by ttie 
gang, the insecuritieLi associated with tl^e loss dien became t±ie -Tollectivc- 
prcfclem of the entire gana- Itiere Wcis ■ -v^natant need on tlie fjart of 
the younger members to prove themselves, and they did tliis by fighting 
their own gang Tnembers and by the traditional conquest of girls. 

The role of the young "nice, sheltered, Puerto Rican girl" also began 
to diange to a role irore ecjual with her boyfriend. The autlrority gone 
in the hons gave way for her to go out with her gang boyfriend. Her 
strong sense -of Puerto Rican values and taboos made her a "passive" 
meiTt)er in the gang. nVu. wis still a "nice" girl even though she went 
out with her gang boyfriend. Still attached to the old value system, 
they both thought gangs were wrong but necessary. 

As the family lost conplete control over the young men and woTien, the 
self- identity of Puerto Ricans grew weaker, the gang became accepted, 
and the girls changed roles frcxn passive momber to an active, aggressive 
■ role. She now i>-irticipated and instigated fights. 

As violence became part of female sexual attractiveness, "deb" gangs 
grew fran auxilliaries of male gangs to separate all-female units. The 
girl no longer needed to relate to t}^e old values and attitudes attached 
to being a respectable wcaiBh. She was a fighter, and a fighter related 
to her leader and her fellow debs. 

She was now on equal footing with her boyfriend. She could fight and 
#use any neans she could. She dressed, cursed, drank, smoked and shot up 
dope as well as any of the young men in the gangs. 

' The parental .culture with its religion, family, thrift, "morality," ai^d 
respeto all became dysfunctional in t^ie daily hustle, and was alDondoned. 
At the same time, the Puerto Rican youth were unable to internalize or 
understand the. reason for many of the values and norms of an "American- 
Anglo" social situation. Pedro heard about "democracy" ai^d equality 
and what that meant for Anericans but that "democracy'" and "equality 
were denied him because he was the wrong color, spoke the wrong language, 
and lived in a different culture. Ihey were truly abandoned; they were 
lost. 

The qang sy^stem functioned as a sort of "supra-family" system with the 
aue - rity of the father replaced by the authority and rules of the gang. 
Ihe ' -ites of manhood" now becane "the rumbles." One might think this 
serv^xi a purpose and perhaps it could, in time, have helped the youth 
to overccms the social-cultural shock in the Puerto Rican Conmunity 
and to even transmit sore cultural value to^the next generations. But 
the opposite occurred. In the later stages, the last vestiges of Puerto 
Rican identity gone and the family unit broken, the Puerto Rxcan youth 
sought sore identity in his gang. A Puerto Rican youth did not see ^ 
himself reflected in -a cultiaral and nationalist sense but as Tito ot 
the Dragons, ^East 103rd Street." 

As the police authorities began to crack down on gangs, dope' (heroin) 
began to be punped into the ghettos of New York^City and Metropolitan 
areas. - T^ie gangs, almost to an individual, became addicted.. The first 
to succutti) to the drugs were the top leaders or presidents. The Iwer 
echelons, copying iheir leaders, also began to shoot dope. Ilie girls 
vjho became addict^ were soon seen in the streets prostituting their 
bodies to feed not omly) their- habit but also their boyfriend's habit. 

ttl 



SoTiB scx:iologiats argue that heroiii became "the ccxmiuiiity," to tlie ex- 
c].usion of everything else, family, friends, or neigliborhcxxi. 
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CXWMON T ERMI^K3L0GY USED IN THE EXTENDED FAMILY SYSTEMS 
IN PUERTO RICX) AND NEW YORK CITY 



Chancleta ; (old slipper) A euphimistic word used to describe a newborn baby girl. 

Chancletero : (old slipper itBker) A nan who only sires females; appelation used in a humerous 
way. 

Macho: (male, masculine) A tern applied to any activities or traits that S'SliW 
tEi-3anain of the mle as def.ined by the culture, i.e. great strength., valor, the ability 
to ingest a great deal of liquor without showing the effects - ser muy nacho - to be very 
masculine or display such behavior. 

^forita: (ndss) A ten. used to apply to an unmarried girl. It subtly implies that she is 
a virgin. 

>(irgen : (virgin) A young wcitan who has never had sexual ijitercourse. Clean, unsullied 
neiive, innocent. 

^fe: There is not as yet a translation for tliis term in Spanish. 
SoTora ; ' Mrs.) A married wotian. 
Mujer ; A woTEffi 

jamona ; ,(old maid) A term used for any wcman over thirty who is not married. 

Machoi^U: (barren one, unfit, sterile) A sterile.. w^an. Ihe term is used sparingly and 
7 carried a great deal of stigma for a sterile female. 

' Hi'jo de.Puta: (son of a bitch, whclsre) Use should be avoided since most Puerto Rican Kes 
Vbrkers may re gard this as a personal insult against their mothers.^ x . 

Concubina-Corteja : Other wcman amante (concubine, lover) Te,ntB used "to describe a female 
v*io lives with married men. 

Hiio L concubinato. Bastardos : (bastards, out of wedlock, love i^ildreri) Used to descril^e 
Jhe status of children bom out of -wedlock. ' , 

la-io c3e crianzas: (foster children) ..Qiildren who are part of any given family or household 
' "even tho\^h they may not Have blood-ties to the family. 

Carpadrazgo : (cop^thocd) A'ritual kin relationship involving the baptisn^^ . 
Scatholic Chur^ which has quasi religious sanctions in Latino cultures. Part of tne^ 
extended family system. . 

Canpadre : (godfather) The male correspondent- in the baptisinal rites.. 



Ccmadre i (ijocliiiQther) 'itie ftmvile corroapondent iii the baptiBin\a3 ceraipny. 

Ahljado : (godaai) Male who ja baptized. 

^hijada: (gcxidaughfcer) Fesnalo who is baptized. 

Tj!a ; (amt) 

t£o: (uncle) 

Sobrino ; (ne^ew) 

Sobrina ; (nioco) 

Primp ; (6ousin) Malo, primo-hermno (first cousin) 
Prima ; (cxjusin) Faiule, prima-hermana (first cx>usin) 

Madre ; (mother) Mother with the right inflection of the voice can be used to curse your, 
mother. Other preferable terms are: magna , papa ,,^ Tnami , papi viejo (male) , vieja (female) 
■Ihe last two terms translate to old man and old wcman. 

Abuelo ; (grandfatfier) 

Abuala : (grandmother) 

Bisabuelo ; (great grandfather) • • . 

Bisabuela; (great grandmother) ' , 



Ciifiado 



Cufiada 



Suegro 



Sudgra 



(brother-in-law) 
(sister-in-law) 
(father-in-law) 
(nVother^in-law) 



Tia politica : (aunt by marriage) ■ 

Tip politico ; (uncle by marriage) ^ 

Malqriado ; ' (badly brought up, spoiled, bratish, rude) 

/ 

Mujeriego : (skirt chaser^ w^ai}aLriizer, roue) 
Solteron ; (a confirmed bachelor) 
Soltero ; (single male) - 

Soltera ;t> (single female) / . - , 

- Casado ; (married malfe) 

Casada; (married female) *■ .. 

Nena; (term applied to girl) t 
Bete: (baby) tenn applied to both male and feitale nevyfcoms. / 
Edad del pavo; (age of the turke/) adole-oenoe 
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yemo ; (yean- in- law) i 
Yerna ! ' (daughter -in-- law) 

Parientej (anyone to wiion you are very distantly related \ 

Pegar (le) loa cuemoa ; (to put horns on) (x>ckholded huaband; a man whoae\wifo liaa b^trctytxl 

hlin. ^ \ 

f 1? ■ \ 

Cabrori: (he-goat) term used to danote a nan whose wife has betrayed him, but Xoes nothing 
about i t. Not to be used publtcally or said td a man, its Use i5 cxDnsid. r.>d very ^^lcJar and 
^use for ^ fight. , * . 

Ponerle una guerida ; to keep a mistress ' , 

Puta: (whorB, prostitute, slut, bitch) a term used to denote a prostitute. 
Muper de la calle ; (wanan of the streets) whore, prostitute. 

qgero ! (leather) an extremely crude and vulgar expression used to denote a prostitute, 
should never be used in public or mixed cotrpcjny. 

Divprciada ; (dijproed female) 

Divorciado : (divorced male) 

Viuda ; (widcw) 

Viudo: (widcwer) 

Mplestar ; term used to r^fer to rape of a fesrale. 
Ultrajar ; ternt^used to refer to rape of a fesnale. 
HacerleeldaKo: term used to refer to rape of a female. 

" \ ; 

Madrasta ; (step mother) 
Pa^rasto: (step father)* 

(a term of respect used for an oldeif male. . Used with the first name only - i.e. Don Pepe) 
DdRk : j(a term of respect used for an older female, i.e. Dona Pepa) 
Senbr ; (mister) ' • 
Jovencito ; (young man) 

Jovencita; (young wcman) ^ - , \ • . 
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vo\im dE mjn and wiiw lovil. alwo thu pnif«^^^^ U'linvUii IjiMuflM ii (uiU'm 
^ind ffiivvlcMi. ' ' 

"■/ ' . ' . \ 
McichianKJ clel:inu}) \H\ l:yi>iaaL nur^ho (iiiuO M t;hu .tliuolulu rultT | 
Hourcx) of auUiorily In tho (:aii[;iYl:iyHt:un. \h> in sole [»r(jvi.lui- loi | 
U\fit I:cua1.ly and m mtch cwtrola thu iu<iic'y lu.^ tMiUM, in tuiii, his wur^^ 
ia dej-XJndonU c^i him I'or alUm»nrxnj Itu; t'rxxl, ch^thimj, t^*/- 'I'^'l*; al l(,<w# 
anco may ccto ovory [Viyday or whoiiovtn; Ihd iiwU^ ducndt*' it i 'l nr< ^ m. Hivy|^ ^ 
In relation to Uia chih:lrQJi and his wilo, htj is Uio I hi . -ul.n unui. j 
of argurrtjnta and adijilniatera cliacipline he i\ thu ni '\\\v\U in0.1L., | 
In^-being the sole provider and in ntiii\taini.nrf (his \ My Nystr-m, ho ii^ f 
■ entitled to regpeto (respect) fran lus wifo,dus du n, and soc/loty^*' . / 
,4t .iarge, as un bivsn padre (a good father) and uui ■ ^ '-o (a qvx<l/^ 

\ I ' ' y 

MachigmD| implies th£lt«sATieii cire of iJie streeUu" . n art? ol^.d^e . 

machisTO alsq emphasizeis sejitial.,.£(:.rencjth and w . ! - ly kh> >wlecigG ey«r 
badges 6f morjiood. Ihis implies tlftjfe^man is ont iticd to/Sexual 
■i " access ]to otlier f^emales besides his wife^ - , :tJtL\^i.Vjj©w^4S ^ 

carefree Don Juan is the societal expectation that V'i^^ qonducT!'^^,^^^^^ ^ 
such actions behind his wife^s back imd that ; 1 l>^intain the 
household economically/ He also has the pero . . xve of man's personal 
-\ freedom - to core and. go as he sees fit. Machiafo thus pnQourages 

and abets such behavior as gambling, drinking, ^ockfighting, billiards, 
and dominos as parts of those /'rites of manhood." In addition, however, 
it put? an eiTphasis on the family "name"^ as a/responsibility of the 
male tc}) keep as clean as possible. To ensi^vthis, an elaborate system 
of checks and restrictions has been set dp^ for tlie behavior of 
female3 of the household, specif icallyy*young virgins, so that the 
family is given respeto by ^he ccmriunjjfy at leuige. .^x, 

Maclilsii!o^so views n^n as» inherently/ superior to wernen both physically 
Sid^lntfellectually. It defines womerj as having anjjibom weakness and 
being fjusceptable to succumbing to telmptatdon: ' As ""such, she is in 
need oi a male to guar^ee that she \s protected at all times. 

Ihe Virginity Cult , on the other hand,\emands that a girl be pure and 
clean in mind, that she be ignorant of sexual matters and that she 
guard her virginity until she marry a wiser>v^rdly male ( macho ) ^who , 
will teach her about her sexual duties to him>.qt:o insure tlus the 
young ^irl is sexually segregated at an early age r5*^7,-yaaca«Xil^^ 
the canji:)any of ^ys and chaperoned tlirouc^hout her courtship 'by^ mal$ ::\ 
family number or other older female. 

.. - s ' 

Upon mcirriage, a "good girl" beconss a ''good wife"' by making the focus , 
of her [attention and aevoticn, her hone. This indliKJes being, a good / 
and cldan housekeeper, providing a role mcxJel for her children of / 
absolute virtue, and by not resisting her husband's sexual advances. / 
' * ■ She is viewed as a model mother v^en her children ^dore her (specially 

the boifs) and she shows absoluta obedience ,to her husband's dictate^. 
Clearly then, these two terms ( Machismo and Virginity' Cult ) outlin^ a 
sotjial .order in vrtiich the self sacririce o£ tne temale is contrasted ^ 
wijth<tlie male's freedon. 7 

(See the end of this sectiai for definitions of pth^r terms in the 
— following discussion. ) , 

■ / ; ■ < ' ■ 
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by /' 
Part: Up i a {)l:)Cjno 



There are a Vcirlety of alteniativQB to which basic queatiws and challoncjea can be anawerecl 
in a given cultured /These answers enable a person to define hla cultural beliefs and siniul- 
taneously dotine hinijpeLf . One am asaume that within a given culture, life ia lived out. 
adcording to cxxinoniy accepted patterns which give people a sense of unity. Tt ia these 
patterns that identify the group and its unity. 

In the Puerto Rican Isulture, the typical adult is raised in a traditional, fimly structured 
Drld which is based on respect for a supreme being, for the hierarchy in tfie ccxmiunity, 
for his/her parents. * There is a' promise of life after death, established order among 
iVving men, and a strong belief that each person has his/her "plad?e? in that system. Specif i- 
ilVy, being a man means having a keen sense of one's inner worth as an individual, exer- 
t^ing authority firmly over his wife and children at hone, and receiving respect firoip people 
younger tlian oneself . It is also fidelity to deep family loyalties, and a ^pref erence of 
fandly over others, and demonstrating mastery over those types of work vrtii^h are a man's 
responsibility. In a similar sense, being a wonan means being responsible!, (faithful, sub- 
missive, obedient, and hunble. Traditionally, the wonan' s role has been firmly established 
around th^ affairs of the hone; she has been obligated by social custcm to obey her husband 
and maintain a subordinate role to his desires. Most Puerto Rican wonen have been chastely 
'.and religiously brought up, and while they are taught to seek a man who^ is "serio" (serious) , 
they are generally told that love and sex are intijiate and almost unspeakable acts governed 
by Sod and man. 

- ^ ' 

Keeping all €hi^ in perspective, one realizes iitmediately that since specific cultiral Values 
care integrated into the thinking processes of the individual from birth, it presents an even 
harder cbstacle for Puerto Ricans to overcane jji the milieu of the American culture. 

... ^ ^ 

Puerto Rican cultural traditions and custons fall within the following four majof areas: 

(A) the 'Puerto Rican Faiiuly (B) Family Values (C) Religion and (D) Migration to the Mainland: 



A. T 9 Puerto Rican Family 



Puerto Ricans. fimdy belieye tlia't at the heart of their culture is the family. The 
structui of f ily life is believed to have been significantly influenced by Spanish 
colonization, slavery, and the american inf licence on the economy* Of these, the Spanish 
colonial culture had the greatest effect oni family life resultijig in the following 
features: ? / 

1; pre-eniinenoe of the Family : Tlie Puerto Rican '^is conscientious about his role 
in the family. He^ believes^dn his iiiportanc^ in terms of h^s family role. 

His world consists of a pattern of intimate persona} relationships, and these' basic 
relationships are those of his family. Everything that makes him aifi individual,' his* 
confidence, sense of security, and identity, are perceived in relationship to the 
rest of his family. For exaiiple, the dominant tendency, in the Puerto Rican family 
is tp speak Spanish. Tradi.ticnally, the hCuJband is the head of the family and 
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provider who is looked after by the ; .fe. The parents have some say in the selection 
of spouses for their children (though the American influejice has taken away a lot of 
this liberty). Ihe father is respected by all, the wife is faithful, the son 
obedient, and the daughter virtix)us. 

Other exairples showing the ijiportance of family roles are in courtship, where marriage 
is still considered miich^more a union of two families than in the U.S., in tlie deep 
sense of family cbligation v*iereby one's prijnary responsibilities are to family and 
friends, and also in the use of "names," where the individual uses two family names 
along with his given name.^ 

Tt\ G "Machis m o" Concept of M an; A second feature of the Puerto Rican family is the 
roie of authority exercised by the man. To be a "macho" (a virile male)^ is one of 
the dominant values inculcated into the male child and which continues to be valued 
in manhood. It is a trait supported by permissiveness in behavior and sometimes 
narrowly linked with sexual potency. It is believed that man is innately superior 
to woran, and he expects to exercise his authority in the family. He often feels 
free to irake decisions without consulting his wife, and he expects to be obeyed v*ien 
he gives ccmnands. It is inportant to note that in contrast to the role of coop- 
eration and conpanionship vAxich wcnen usually fulfill in American families, Puerto 
Ricaji wcnen ha^/e a definite subordinate role (though it is in the process of being 
redefined because of an emea^ging middle class) . Ihe traditional role of wcnen is 
well defined and ordinarily^ maintained as subordinate to the authority of the male. 
For exairple, women until recently would not make decisions regarding consulting a 
doctor or seeking iredical treatment for the children without first obtaining her 
husband's peimission. 

Nonetheless, it should be noteS that even though Puerto Rican men hold this innate 
si:perior positiOT^ver their wcnen, women still have subtle ways of influencing • their 
men. Ihe inSfluence of mother over son is particularly strong in the Puerto Rican 
cultvure.. 

Another exanple of man's superior position is often reflected in v^at Americans 
call the "double standard." As in most cultures, there is a definite distinction 
between a "good" woman (one- protected as a virgin until marriage and then after 
marriage as a wife and nother) and a "bad" woman (one available for ' vi's, enjoyment) . 
Puerto Ricans e:q>ress extreme concern over their women. Eoth fathers and brothers 
feel a strong obligation to protect them. On the other hand, a great deal of freedom 
is granted the males. It is expected, and often encouraged, for a boy to have 
sexual experiences with women before marriage. A boy is raised and encouraged "to 
be a man" and to venture out, \A\ile a girl is sheltered progressively within the 
family as she matures. 

Compa drazgo ; Another influence iitplanted by the Spanish colonizers is the institution 
of "crnp^T^Pg -"4 ihese are people vto are conpanion parents with the natural parents 
of the child (godparents). The man is the "cdtpadre" and the woman is the "ccmadre." 
Conpadres are often relatives of the child. ITiey constitute a network of ritual 
kinsliip and can be sponsors for baptism, confirmation, or marriage. There are 
occasiais vAien intense friendships lead mer* and women to caisider themselves corpadres 
or comadres. Generally, they have a deep sense of obligation to each other for 
economic assistance, sipport, and encouragement. 

Just as Spanish colonization of Puerto Rico influenced the Puerto Rican family as it 
is today, so did slavery and the U.S. role in the economic development of Puerto 
Rico. Slavery, as in any other culture, had a devastating effect on family life. The 
instability and the iitipermanence of the slave family vtiich was bought, sold, and ex- 
changed with no regard for the permanent family union, created many broken families. 
Spanish colcxiial tradition did provide some ad'/antages to women and the resultant 
children of extramarital relationships, since Spaniards felt "morally bound" to the 
responsibility of caring and providing for those they consorted with. 

Though overall, the U.S. ocnsiders itself instrumental in helping Puerto Rico attain 
its freedom from colonial rule and achieve its autoicmy, the influence of the United 
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states on the island's cultural developinent has had sane negative effecjts. For exanple, 
the educatimal system was controlled by Aniericans after the annexation r and modeled 
after the American system. Ihe educational system was not surrendered to the Puerto 
Rican govemnent until 1948. During these years, Puerto Rican children were subjected 
to teachers vto knew little or no Spanish, and who for the most part had a total dis- 
regard for the traditional Puerto Rican culture. Equally glaring in its effect was 
the religious influence from the mainland. Although Catholicisni was deeply rooted 
in the Spanish traditioii on tJie island, American Catholic personnel, Protestant 
denominations, and Pentecostal sects inplcinted a strong American influence on the 
religious life. This, coi^led with Puerto Ricans returning fran the mainland with 
strong influences of mainland culture, negatively affected the family relationship. 

A final note about the Puerto Rican family. It is ijiportant to point out that in 
Puerto Rico, unlike the continental United States, no family is alone. Each is 
widely extended and each supports its various ineanbers. Ihe following four types 
are ccmnonly thought of within the overall structure: 

1. Ihe "extended" family ; those families with strmg bonds and frequent interaction 
among a /wide range of natural or ritual kir4. Grandparents, parents, and children 
may live in the same household, or they may have separate households, but visit 

' often. (This type is the most obvious source of strength and support.) 

2. The "nuclear" family ; the conjugal unit of father, mother, and children, ot 
living close to relatives and with weak bonds to the extended family. (In 
response to social and econcmic development, their numbers are increasi_:ig. ) 

3. The "cc^Snfed" family of other unions ; among Puerto Ricans, ccnibinations of father, 
mother, their children and the children of another union or unions of husband or 
wife is a cottiTon phenanenon. One may knew orlf&ny children with different names 
living in one household. The siblings consider* themselves just as related by 
marriage as if by blood. 

\ 

4. Ihe "mother-based" family ; this type, mentioned previously, occurs v^en the mother 
has had children by one or more men, but does not have a permanent male consort in 
the hone, or has several children by one spouse and is divorced. 

iramily Values — Aspects, Influences, and Meanings 

Ihere are so-called "official" values that have long been attributed tC^Puerto Rican 
society, and they include; a strong enphasis upon respect and dignity, a fatalistic out- 
look, an assunption of male superiority, and a humanistic view of the world. It is said 
that seme of the consequences of these values have resulted in Puerto Ricans havinq a 
tendency towards being individualistic, easy-going in social affairs, hospitable, l^-^ing 
and tolerant of children, and willing to break small rules in order to do favors fci 
sentimental reasons. Sane aspects of these values vtiich make up Puerto Rican family 
life and that l-^ve influenced their development have already been mentioned. Because 
of the broad range, only the outstanding values will be discussed. 

1. Personalisno : This is the basic value of Puerto Rican culture. It is the belief in 
the innate worth and uniqueness of each person, and is a form of individualism which 
focuses on the inner importance of the person and hi? goodness or worth of himself. 
It is the value that allows each Puerto Rican to feel "dignidad" (inner dignity) . 



In a two class society vtiere little mobility was possible, a man was bom 
■ into his social and econordc position. . .he defined his value in terms of 
the qualities and behavior that made a man good or respected in the social 
I position where he found himself .5 

Ihere are different aspects of "personalismo" and one readily allcvre a Puerto Rican 
to tnost his destiny to the judgment of sane other strong-willed "father figure" v^ho 
is more charismatic than he. Ihis aspect allc^ a man to demand obedience fran one's 
inferiors but also permits the "master" to obey his superiors. This creates a tendency 
to rely heavily on persons in authority as well as faith in person-to-person contact. 
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Puerto Ricana agree .that there is no substitute for a face-to^face meeting. 



2. Respeto ; A man,, or for that matter any person vd.thin the Puerto Rican society, is 
thought to be vyortliy of "respeto" (respect) , but the elennent of "respeto" which is 
usually connurticated in a very subtle way, conceins the person's basic right to a 
self. Using this universal ritual idion, all Puerto Ricans may moke statements to 
each other conceming their cerenioni^l and moral worth as social persons. Although 
at times, representatives of different segments of society converge upon one another, 
the elements of "respeto" and its associated cereiir>nial order is one of the number 

of ways which allow Puerto Ricans to "tune in" upon a comx n notwprk. In Puerto Rico, 
men tieat each other with more formality than one finds in the U.S. Any "falta de 
respeto" (lack of respect) tcv^ards another violates his dignity. Perhaps due to the 
values of respect and dignity, Puerto Ricans are a sensitive people, who avoid direct 
ccnfrontaticns if sonsone's feelings may be injured. 

3. Humanismo ; Humanism is another trait linked with Puerto Rico^s roots. In Latin 
America, nations have been led by either strong armed military caudillos (the macho) 
or eminent intellectuals (the humanist) . Puerto Rico has traditionally prized the 
man who conbines "dash" with "intellect . " 

4. SentijTientalisno ; Puerto Ricans possess a sentimental quality \^ich is strong and 
visible. This does not mean that Puerto Rico is a paradise of soft-hearted saints, 
but there is a sentimentality that ameliorates personal conflicts and m^es many 
small favors possible. 

5. A Sense of the Spiritucil ; The Puerto Rican generally has a spiritual sense, and 
believes that the soul is more inportant than the body. He tends to think of life in 
terms of ultimate values ^vand srpiritual goals, and expresses a willingness to sacrifice 
material satisfactions for thero. 

6. Fatalism ; Associated with the spiritual value is the deep sense of -fatalism. It is , 
^ a belief that life is controlled by supernatural forces, that one should be resigned 

to misfortune, and that one should rejoice to good fortune. This quality leads to the 
acceptance of many events considered inevitable, and softens the personal guilt of 
failure. 

7. isense of Hierarchy ; The Puerto Rican has always accepted the concept of a hierarchical 
society. Part of this is a result of the two-class system where its members never 
conceived of a world in which they could move out of the position from v^ich they 
were bom. The hierarchical concept contributed to the belief that a person *s worth 
was distinct from a person's position in the social structure. 

Religion 

Religion has played a focal role in Puerto Rican culture and has affected the experience of 
iimigrants who have cone to th^ United States. There are three religious ideologies that 
have rr^ to the United States. . There are three religious ideologies that have influenced 
most Puerto Ricans; Catholicism, Protestantism, and Spiritualism. 

1. Catholicism ; Like all of the Spanish enpire, "Reman Catholicism'* was brought to the 
island with the conquest. To a Spaniard, the Catholic fciith was the one true faith, 
the most inportant thing for which a man should live or die, and the most important 
gift he could give to another. The conquistadors were as determined to pass their 
religion on to the indigenous people of Borinquen just as they were to colonize the 
island and incorporate the Spanish language into their lives. 

Being a Catholic in the Latin American sense is different fron being Catholic in the 
United States. In the U.S., being Catholic is a personal choice or oonnitment, but 
Latins believe there is a sense of identity, based on their religion because it is 
part of the camiunity of which they sure part. TWo iitportant observations need to be 
made about the style of Catholicism found -in Puerto Rico. First, Puerto Ricans perceive 
of. their religious life in the same sense as they do their family; that it consists 
of close, intimate apd personal relationships. In this instance though, the relation- 



ships are with the saints, the Blessed Virgin, and various manifes tat ions of tlie Lord. 
Itiey pray to 'them, light candles to them, build shrines in their hones to them, and 
they expect favors and protection fron them in return. But this personal relation- 
ship with the saints often takes place outside the organized structure of the Church. 
Catholicism penetrates their lives. Even if there were no organized Churcli to attend, 
the relationship more than likely would contiiiue. 

Secondly, Catholicism and the Spanish culture were never conpletely absorbed by all the 
ratives of Borinquen, Many of the indigenous peoples retained remnants of their 
"pre-Discovery" religious rites. In addition, African rites brought by the slaves 
during the early Colonial years were intemihgled with sane of the folk practices of 
the Catholics. As a result, there are practices within the culture that have \jn- 
Catholic eleronts of worship, but are sinply considered another variety of devotion 
(e.g., spiritualism, mitas, and santerisno) . 

It is ijiportant to note that after the ai-iTiexation of Puerto Rico to the United States 
in 1898, the steady increase of American priests and religious personnel became 
noticeable. Ihe effort resulted in the establishment of a Puerto Rican Catholic 
Church that had a definite American character. There was no longer great errphasis 
on the sacraments, and the developtent of Catholic schools based on the American model 
occurred — characteristics of the "folk religion" were obliterated, while the religious 
persainel, who spoke little or no Spanish, neglected the Spanish cultural traditions. 

Protestantism ; In 1898, Protestants came along with the influx of American Catholic 
religious personnel. Originally, the different Protestant grovps agreed among them- 
sel^s to avoid cotpetition in their efforts. Ihey proceeded to divide the island into 
territories, each one assigned to a particular Protestant denomination. However, 
vjhen the Pentecostal sects arrived and began evangelizing, they disregarded the original 
agreement, and consequently penetrated all parts of the island. ' It seems that because 
of the econonic changes of the island vdiich occurred with its industrialization, a 
social and t^sychological vacuugi was created in many poor Puerto Rican families. The . ^' 
Pentecost£il congregation coripensated for the loss of the traditional style of life 
through its ideology, and reinforced traditional moral and cultural valv^es. 

Spiritualism ; Another aspect of religious life in Puerto Rico is tine interest in 
spiritualism. Spiritualism is €ha belief that the visible world is surrounded and 
influenced by an invisible world which is populated by spirits. The practice is 
based on the belief that man can establish contact with the spirit vorld and use 
the power to influence the 'Spirits either to the detriment of another or through a 
favorable action. Ihe beliefs and practices of spiritualism are distributed throughou*: 
the society and are most often inten>?oven with social life to dispel tensions and 
anxieties. 

The "espiritista" (the spiritualist, who most often is a wonan) has a wide knowledge 
of folk practices in medicine. She recaimends herbs, potions, and folk remedies for 
all kinds of physicar and mental illnesses. Almost every Puerto Rican barrio has a 
"botanica," a stor6 v^ch sells herbs, potions, prayers, oand other devices reconmended 
by the "espiritista." The spiritualist is often the substitute for the doctor, and 
has the ccrplete confidenoe of her clients since vtot she reoortnends is familiar, 
sinple, and traditional. It has been suggested ^hat spiritualists serve as psychiatrists' 
and that spiritualism functions as an outlet for mental illness. VJhat a psychiatrist 
might diagnose as mental illness is heed of institutional care, a spiritualist defines 
as suffering fron evil spirits. In this way, with the spiritualist's help, the 
individual can- cope vrith the spirits that are troubling nim and remain undisturbed and 
functional within Ms own canttunity. 
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HIE EFFBCr r s OF MIGRATICXsJ ON CULTURE 

Tlie migration of Puerto Ricana fron the island to tlie U.S. mainland is unic^^. It is such for 
a variety of reasons, but for our purposes liere, it is unique because of the ef fect it has had 
on its traditions, custans, .md values. Tlie focus on this report centers upon the identity of 
Puerto Ricans as a group. IL is this identity first molded by 400 years of Spanish colonization 
and then by almost 80 years of American annexation that has been most affected. Altliough we 
have shown that.. tlie Puerto Rican culture is deeply rooted in the Spanish tradition, it has been 
extrejTiely affected by American standards since the turn of die centur^\ 

A nunnber of factors contributed to migration, including population increase, econcmic pressure, 
accessible transportation, and the fact tiiat tliere is no leqal or political restriction on 
migration. For whatever i-easons, tlieir institutions have undergone a great deal of chajiqe due 
to the migration to the mainland. What has suffered the most frcm Puerto Rican migration has 
been the family . 

Puerto Riccuis are from a warm, friendly island. Family and neighbors are innportcint to .them. 
In the cities, they have scmetimes found people to be cold and alien.. They were misunderstood 
because of theii language and customs, and they were discriminated J^inst'. The smallriess of 
island cities nourishes the individual and keeps him fron being anonymous. The lack of 
anonymity has tended to reinforce traditional customs and conventions. The mass migration of 
Puerto Ricans to U.S. citiec, where they live in slums and housing projects, h^ cavised serious 
social problems for them. 

It has long been recognized that Puerto Ricans migrate as nuclear families. When family 
irembers moved to the mainland urban centers, the destruction of die "extended" family concept 
began to take effect due to distance between them. The supporting network upon which die 
family could always rely began to weaken. 

Another serious shift in family life occurred in t±ie traditional roles of husband and w^fe. 
Because men were either not qualified for available jcbs on the mainland 'or siirply were unable 
to find employment, Puerto Rican wonen frequently found a larger and easier marketplace for 
their danestic skills. Even more disturbing to sent? men, was the fact that wcmen often earned 
higher wages dian they did. The wonen in many families, save for the first time, we're able to 
supplement, the faiaily inocine until their men could be gainfully employed or maintain an econonic 
independence. Having their wives suj^x^rt them and their families was more than sane Puerto 
Rican ;ren could accept. As a result, many men left their families in disgrace. It was obviovis 
diat the impact of T^merican culture on die traditional roles was devastating, and the dignity 
and pride of the men was even further threatened by the nev; role of Puerto' Rican women in diis 
country. ^ 

Additional family problems plagued the Puerto Rican migrants. Since they came from a country 
where children were expected .to respect and obey their parents without question, Puerto Rican 
adults living on the mainland found it difficult to accept parental permissiveness towards 
their children in the mainland society, /^rican children vvere taught to be self-relicuit, 
aggressive, and ccnpetitive, while the Puerto Rican child was more submissive. The gravest 
problesm of control uecame giving unmarried girls the same kind of protection they would have 
given thesm in. Puerto Rico. To a Hot a daughter to go out unprotected, for any reason, was 
sonething tiie men in the family considered irrmoral. The tensions created between parents and 
children were extreniely difficult to manage. The parents tried to teacli Puerto Rican culture 
in their hares, but Puerto Rican children were being brought up in American schools and were 
enjoying their new found freedom. They rebelled against the old-world attitudes of their 
parents. 

It was against this backdrcp that drug addiction becane one of the- major problems effecting 
inner city Puerto Rican families. As the disintegration of traditional values -and custons 
began to take place, the increased use of ncircotics became more apparent. The Aaerto Rican 
family was in no way prepared to -face vtot seemed like insurmountable econcmic, vocational, 
edxjcational, aiid linguistic pressures. As a solution to escape the acccnpanying social and , 
psycholcvjical problems, many Puerto Ricans joined the ranks of drug users. 

Although drug addiction is a major problesm in the Puerto Rican ccmnunity, reliable statistics 
as to their exact nurrbers are not readily available. Until recently, standardized fomiats . 
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vvexe not used in cx)llectlc3n data systeins and, consequently, the number of Puerto lUcan users 
Vfexe being merged into the Blade, V»iite, and Hispanic groupings. 



Drug literature on Puertx> Ricans is scant, hcwever, seme of those articles attempting to 
identify and examine causes of drug usage and possible solutions for its treatment are 
included in the Advanced Reading Assignments. 
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THE MODERN SPIRIT OF SANTEIRIA 



by 

Luis Zalamea 



This is a reprint of. an article that appeared in "Nuectro" Maga'^yine, a national magar.uie fo' 
LatingOj in March 1978. The article wae written by Liiio Zalamea. who io a Colombian-bovi writer 
that specialized, in travel. He has also had a novel publiohed in English and four hooka 
puhliahed in Spanish. ' 

Perhaps it was the ix5untiful nature of a sunny, yet crisp, February noming in Florida, or the 
frozen daiquiris we shared at a snail bar in the heart of Little Havana's Eighth Street, But 
a strange bond of ccmradeship began to develop between rnyself and this troubled Cuban businessman 
whose first namei'was Hector. As the branch director of a construction company at a tine vtien 
that industry was hurting in South Florida, Hector was being brcwbeaten by his board of directors 
to the brink of resignation. So he had finally agreed to take his wife's advice and turn to 
the rnystical religion of santeria for help. He had already followed a few preliminciry in- 
structions fran the santera, or priestess. Now he was about to meet with her to proceed with 
his own exorcism. * ' 

Exorcian made its way from Roman Catholicism into tlie santeria ritual long before William Blatty 
wrote Ihie Exorcist, Indeed the interest in the occult that is growing in the U,S, is something 
that is taken thoroughly for granted among thousands of Latinos. Far from being a fading 
vesldge of the past, santeria*^ like such distantly related practices as curanderismo - is 
getting more and more popular . And the values e:^ressed through mysticism are being taken 
increasingly serioiasly by the practitioners of such "cooler" sciences as medicine and psychology. 
Despite all this history and growth, I- was largely ignorant of the details of this mystical 
religion all around me. , . 

So when a friend offered to introduce me to Hector, I accepted. Nov as his 3 p,m, appointment 
with the Santera grew near, he admitted he v.-as apprehensive and asked me to come along 1 I 
had heard that santeria, unlike Haitian voo-doo, accepts the curious with no distinction from 
the faithful. Reassured on this point by my newfound friend, I agreed to go, 

Ohe tenple was a handsome rand[\-i^/pe residence inj one of the quietest streets of southwest 
Miami, distinguished from neighboring homes only by a discreet gold star over the caiport. 
Hie vdiole place, especially the\ inner rooms, had a strange and peaceful coolness which con- 
trasted with the afterhocn heat/ The santera, a handsome and lithe mulaita in her early forties, 
acknowledged my presence with a^Ei^^y smile and a flcwiery greeting, then gave her full 
attention to Hector as she led hiiiPBD the first of several altars consecrated to the Orishas, 
the most powerful gods and goddesses of santeria. 

Several plates were filled with candy, pieces of white com cake and coconut meat, "Ihese are 
the favorite foods of the Orishas, and it's a way of obtaining their intervention^d help," 
the sdnterc^ e;^lained to Hector - v^o was looking strangely yW.te, with tiny traces of perspir. - 
tion on his forehead. Ohen el^'^'siOTialed for us to follow her to a smaller room in the back 
of the house and motioned 'Hector to^sit in a straight chair. I edged my way into the gloom 
of a corner, leaning against the wail, and she made no further reference to my presence. 

J ' . ■ ■ 

.i-First she took four small pieces of coconut rind, vMch she tossed to the floor. Some landed 
|; With the vAiite side up, others with the skin.ai top. "Ihis divining system, she told him, is 
V used by priests and priestesses to ask their saint-guides to answer any questions their inquirers 



m\y iXDao, antl alao to provide aolutiona to therir tirn^edivi^ta prol^lwiuj. Hip alitiht waivm abudied 
Uv3 rindfl and thon mid gravoly: "liVery thing aeenw to to d.f.Hintotn.at.inci in your Imncln. I aee 
mucli trouble in your work. Hiero are five mr\ wtio are acjalnnt you." 

Hector had a fivo-nvin board of directors. I could boo his skoptici™ turn into unoaay respect 
Ilia ix)stiirG egged hor on, and hHg tJirow tho rltidn onr-o nx^ro. Again who diagnoHodj "A pcwerfu 
enemy. A apell has been cast," Her snvnll niouth tuniod to a repHouring Biniio! "Our rolicjion 
a ixjsitivo force, though, only to do good. ' So wo will oxort tnia Corco to neutralize tiie evil 
apell. Wb will need the help of the most pcwerful Oriahas: Ci^atala, tlie all-iaighty God of 
purity, whcm we shall invoke to rid you of evil infli¥3ncea; Eahu, who haa tlie key to every doo: 
and is the guardian of every road and whose pemiisaion must be secured before detaining the 
help of other Orishas; and Change, god of fire and tluinder, who will give you atrengtli and 
cunning for your struggle." 

Hector now looked releixed, as if suddenly he had yielded up his praLolems. And eVen though the 
Santera left us alone while she went to prepare various items for tl^ie exorcism, he said nothin* 
to me; he merely stared at a far comer smiling sweetly. When she returned, she spread a whib 
milt in front of Hector, and placed on it a cauldron with knives, a few small implements, a 
dish with tiny dark stones and a large machete with a red handle, which she placed ceremonious 
against the wall. Then she set several thick candles around the edges. 

She' bowed several times and poured a sweet-smelling perfume into his cupped hemds, then 
annointed his forehead with it, saying, "My son, with the permission of your Guardian Angel, 
I pray that ^ your hands, your ears, your eyes and your nose - in the name of the Father, the 
Son and tlie Holy Spirit - shall not touch, see, hear or smell evil. I new cast away any evil 
spirit that may put difficulties on your road to good. And lastly and irost special, I pray 
to your mouth against any potions that may harm your good state of health, detain your progres; 
or make you obey the will of others. " 

I had an enormous sense of relief that this was the end, .ibut then she motioned him to kneel at 
the mat before the cauldron, and, disappearing briefly, she brought back a live red chicken 
wliich she ceremoniously "presented" over his head, chest and shoulders. Ihe santera -conmanded 
in a voice Without inflection, "Take the chicken and offer it to Orishas." As if in a trance. 
Hector reached for the sullen b:.rd which, probably drugged, did not offer resistance. "Now 
make your request to the gods," she added. 

He remained for a long time clutching the chicken. Then, without ^Mrninq, she produced a 
small, sharp knife and deftly cut. the chicken's throat; HectOr held on as if glued to the 
contracting body. Leading his hands with her cwn, she aimed the flew of bursting blood from 
the animal's neck to bathe the cauldron, the machete and all the other inplements. I felt 
somewhat nauseated, and was seized with wonder tshat the two of us - educated, responsihae 
men - were in this situation. But the wcman's voice, which now was deeply quttural, compelled 
his allegiance as she spcke in a strange tongue: "Xango mani cote Xango mani cote olle masa 
Xango mani cote mani cote alle masa Xango ari bari cote Xango. ..." 

He watched, fascinated, as she poured honey over the bloody cauldron and machete and then 
covered the sticky mixture with feathers plucked fron the dead chicken. Then she removed 
the mat, carefully cleansed the floor of any rermants of blood frcm the sacrifice, and motiona 
him back into the wooden chair. This time, she prepared a paste of white com, coconut meat 
and dende oil, again annointed his hands and forehead and spoke in the strange tongue: "Ilia 
mi ile oro ilia mi ile oro vira ye yeye oyo ya mala ye icu oche echo...." Then she took a 
drink of rum and spat it out, spraying the candles and other ceremonial objects, and finally^ 
threw the coconut rinds again. Ihey all came up on the white side. 

"A very good cmen, my son," she said. "Now you will vanquish your enemies and their evil 
designs. Ihe Orishas are pleased with your sacrifice." She shoved the enamel plate closer 
.tp him, and he put into it an envelope v^ich he had dDviously prepared beforehand. He did 
not tell me hew much was in it. 

Three days later. Hector flew to Taitpa f or a special session with his five-^non board of 
directors. In his pocket, he carried a necklace of red and black peony beads and a small 
crucifix made of the, magic wood of the ceiba tree; the santera had given it to him earlier as 
a talisman. At the meeting,, he delivered an inpassioned speech defending his policies and 



and. regeived a atrone ccmnitinant from the majority. With it cwne a new cxjntraafc. 

\ I've seen him once again, and we spoke only briefly of the experience. • He tlieorlzes that the 
) whole thing la paychologioal, that the powers of the aantara are nothing but the paydUa 
/ energy which oan be trananvLtted txxm cne being to another, and be tranafomecl - aa in his 
' peraonal caae - into aelf-confidenotl and poaitive action. 

He la cn top right now, and attention to the Oriahaa ia relegated to hia wife, nut I Huppoao 
at hia next reverae he will return to the aantera and once again place hia faith in her {jowora 
aa niilliona of others have dene in the paat and will continue to do. 



Corc^acx) and Rucohionir 1968, p. 125 



family, the firB". nama ia used, but not, the aecxaid.) The wife of Roberto writes her 
name Maria Rivera de Garcia . Shd retains the fanjily name of her father's father, 
Rivera,' and she adopta, uaualXy with the "de," the first name of he.r huaband, Garcia^ 

In the Velazquez Dioticnary "maciio" ia defined aa being among other things: "1. A majfe 
animal) in particular, a he-mule dr a he-goat. 2. A masculine plant... ll. maacuMne, 
vigorous, robust male." Ihe fiourt "macho" ia related to the verb "machncar," "V^\x>\vMA, 
firmly and strongly. . .to believe in God firmly and sincerely," , and the verb "maohetear, 
"to beget more males than females." 

It is possible that this custom could have been reinforced by the Spaniards since 
Indians had a aimilai; cne called "guaitiao." TVo people became related by bloc , 
guaitiao. They made a small cut on the wrists and crossed both wrists so that Che 
blood of one mixed with the blood of the other. In that way they became guaitiad* or 
"blood brothSrs." 

Fitzpatrick, Joseph P. , Puerto Rican Americans; The Meaning of Migrat ion to the Mainland, 
Prentice-Hall (NJ) , 1971, p. 90. 
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^fhe Arte 

Tha Puepto Rlcan people in the United Stataa (often o^led Nuyoricana) rei>- 
reeant a Bocijjphietorioal phenoronon which ^rgad «a a result of tka re- 
♦laticaiahip of the Ijni.ted States arW'l^rto Rioo. Hiatorioally, tlUP 
process is colled a "diaspora of nations," a process by which an entire 
group separates from A nation in search of a livelihood, settling in other 
regiona. In the course of this separation, these settlers lose their old 
contacts^and acquire new habits, now taatea and possibly a new language, 

ihe Puerto Ricana in the United* States are related to both Puerto Rioo and 
the United States. Real understanding of the Puerto. Rican national minor- 
ity requires appreciation of the duality of this relationphip, Puerto 
Riaans in the United S^tea are developing cultviral forma particular to 
Puerto Ricans, or Nuyoricans. 

A multitude of Puerto Ricana have, risen in the ranks of the 'American cul- 
ture: dancer-actreaaes auch aa Pii'ta Rivera, Rita Moreno, Miriam Colon 
and Carla Pinza; actors auch as Joae Feirer, the late Freddy Prinz and Liz 
1brres,f opera singers Goaciell^ Rivera, and Justino Diaz; the late cellist 
Pablo Casals, etc. In the-diterary arts we find Piri Ihoman, Pedro 
Pietri; Adalberto Lcpez, Yohiba -Guzman, and many others. 

In the ar^a of pcJetry, one of these in particular has produced works that 
truly reflect the New York-Puerto Rican experience. In the pdem, AllJChe 
Puerto Rican Obituary," Pedro Pietri captures the pathos, misery, oppres- 
sion and frustration of a Puerto Rican ghetto. His monotcaie iataccato re- 
cital of the poem allows the listener to feel the helple^pneas and hope- 
lessness of the people in the poem* To visualize thjls particular piece one 
has to take a walk in the South and East Bronx, or, the Brownsville section 
of Brooklyn. In the areas of El Baj^rio, the Lower East Side, you will see, 
hear and simll the humanity that daily snolders, chums, and fumes under 
the grey, sm^g-ridden ai/r of New York City. Ihe poem, although written in 
the 1960 's, still novingly reflects life in these areas. This no-man's 
land has been abandoned to freeze and' crack In the sub-zero weather of 
winter with snail , children and the aged huddled in unheated livingroons 
with ovens turned Qh to keep their fragile bodies and stunted minds from 
bursting into millions of shards , of broken glassy their souls blasted to 
hell by the cal.lousness of slum lords and anonyriaty of a city bioreaucracy. 
The sweltering sumnier to be vhiled away, not in sunny beaches, clean fresh 
air, cairps or vacations in Florida, but in an abandoned tenement basement 
with a needle full, of heroin and serum hepatitis to nijr±) the rat' of cold 
despair tha^gnaws away at the o^ter of their soiiLi. 

Music salsa . ^ ' * 

A itpre positive and optimistic cultural developnent in the Puerto Rican- : 
Latino barrios- of the United Stat^i^\is the, phenoniBncn of salsa. The word 
salsa translates literally into "hot sauce." When one refers to a person, 
scna, work of art or dance as having "salsa," it is the equivalent of the 
Blaac American expression "soul." . 

' Ihe "salsa" roovaient take? the Afro-Caribbean music and .^pe hexitage that 
came from Africa to Cuba, Puerto Rioo, the Dcminican Rep&lic and Latin 
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XcmH Gifey, 

This Qultwul cteveiapipnfe has inrv^ m m\ ^mter (m those Nv^yp^ioAns whra 
v/^@ protably h€»m ^rA mimA in tim U.g« mA %pmk v@ry ItvtlP gpmiihi 
bute who Me vehm^fely feiying to findi TOint^ini ^nd tha vm^n of 

their peuswita* ^ gr^ndpiira^ts* ddyii It^ is ^ QvillrW^l r§nAi@SfU^ tMt 
goes b^nd the sftlsft oonaept. It is tiie feelimi cff^^n^sj with t)v^ 
sisters und brotKefF'in Puerto Rloo, (;\ib<», the Dotvlnipiw? lipiibli^ mvl ^ 
Utin AmerioMi the oneness of Ig^lSSS. <^ rciaa), Qua yiva U imuiia^. 
"liong live tJie music," ^ " — - 
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NUYQRICAN ASP33CTO OF im MAINLAND PUERTO RICAN CULTOHE 



Frank Espada 
November, 19/8 



Although Host first generation iirmigranta never really "left" the Island, that is, they always 
toUeSd that "sonB day" thei' would return to their beloved "isla," this was certainly not the 
oain^ two other grtwps within the New York Puerto Rican ocranunity. XOhe first group became 
te«wn as the "bridge" generaUon — those' who although bom in Puerto Rico, migrated early in 
life {usually und«r 10) and were raised and educated in New York. These ^Individuals had the 
Obvioua adwitagelover the old folks, who were already adults when they migrated) of being 
tarulY bi-lingual and bi-cultural j they had eo^jerienced Island traditions and culture and they 
uwjtestood and, in itany ways, accepted Ainerican nodes, The ijtportance of this "bridge"; genera- 
SSnarawt be wei^^tphaslzed. Ihey became the "wedge" that began to open doors for the next 
group: the mainland bom Puerto Ricans. 

HtSm aeoond (and third) generaUon of Puerto Ricans differed in marked ways fron their Island- 
tbnipaiBnts. They were nbre ihdependent, more willing to question farmerly^accepted authority 
and inatitutlcMis, and certainly a lot more aggressive. They accepted English as their first 
l^iage (Spanish .was discouraged in school until a relaUvely short tJjna ago, with the advent^ 
S^bi-Unojal education) , with the resulting inability to speak Spanish fluenUy. And they (b.d 
not appreciate the first generation's subtdssiveness to authority (the teacher, the doctor, thB - 
^oliQeroan, the "well-educated," the wealthy) and their atUtudes regarding sane traditional 
iHwrto Bioan values. 

In addition, the normal and historical rebellion of the second generation of an immigrant group 
to the old ^untry ways was furtWa: exacerbated by the rapidly changing social conditions of 
Se late 50's and 60'8. -niese wfce turbulent and difficult times, - the social revolution, most 
daiBDnly identified ^#ith the M«dc ccirrunity, affected the Puerto Rican just as sharply, per- 
haqps bringing about nnre sijj»^&icant dianges than even in the black camunity. 

Essentially, the seconif'^neration freed itself fran several traditional elements of the culture 
OnaohiaiD; undue respecC for authority; unwarranted acceptance of the established order? fatal- 
ism) tter^ sowing the seed of a new Puerto Rican mainland cultvire. 

ThS term Nuyorican is, for lack of a better one, what best describes this hew, hybrid culture. 
SStSy ti«^tem wa; ooia^ in Puerto Rico, wh^ it had (and stijl has) a mildly derogatory 
SaSng. ANuyorican is looked down upon f6r essAtially the same rea^sis which created the 
S^^. H^ver, the vorst aspect of this new person (according to Islanders) was the in- 
ability to harKlle the ^^niSh language. That is an unforgiveable sin. 

HOwevet, and possibly as a result of this rejection (for Nuyoricans vere not feally Puerto 
ScM«) thiB%«. generatJUxi identified Puerto Rican in an almost fanatical way. Ihey became . 
SeWiUtants of the eo'sTcarrying the issue of independence of the Island as a bann^^to 
SBlTlngitlmaey. And they were here to stay . "Bie dreans of soTwSay returning to a small plot 
SlLdln^inid e of a fa^autiM mountain In Puerto Rico died with their parents. And M- 
Sough there is a reverse migration pattern (a back to the Island phananena) ' ^l^^^^^ff Jl. . 
1SS\*Q^ returning. Ite Nuyorican is not only here to stay, he/she has.been at the center 
S^^S 5SS^;«^ir5ken pla« primarily d^lng thi^ decade , and v^has^S 
Sis OTWunitv i Sniy national gro»«. 1980 Census will show Puerto Rican ocmnonities of 
SvOof^lSS in 60 cities a^ss the land. In xnany of those citiesNuyoricans in 
tsatoiSp positions, veterans of the struggles in Nrw York City. In effect, the term - 
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Nuyorican - has, in Ijtiportant ways become a state of mind rather than place, for it symbolizes 
the new, aggressive^ resourceful, stubborn and hardy new breed of Puerto Ricans v^*io have shed 
characteristics in the culture vMch are inimical to survival in this country v^le retaining 
aone of the Island culture: personalismD, dignidad, respeto, corpasicn - invididualism, 
dignity, respect, oorpassion. The "ay bendito" 1 culture has spawned the "viva yo"2 genera- 



But, they face old problerns as well as new challenges. The pressures are iititense, sanetimes 
irnpossible: the Puerto Rican adolescent has the highest suicide rate of any ccnparable age 
graap in the country; the rate of drop-out (or push-outs) fron high school is the highest of 
any age groi^); nvany becane acilLcted (10 tiires as many as mainland whites) ; many die premature 
and violent deaths. 

But they also oyercone: they are the backbone of a purely Nuyorican cultural expression: 
oalsa music, v*iich has achieved national acceptance (in the west coast they publish a salsa 
tc^ten list) ; they are becoming prcrdnent in the arts, the theatre, the law and the human 
service field. And they are slowly rising to positions of leadership in politics and civic 
affairs . 

This new generation, however, has undoubtedly drifted further away from the Island cultiore. 
Sane have begun to talk about a "divided nation." There is little doubt in anyone's mind that 
there are significant differences in perspective, in approaches to issues and in values be- 
tween, say, an Island-bom and educated lawyer frcm a "good family" (middle or \jpper class) 
who had nothing to worry about except passing grades in schcxDl, and a second generation ghetto 
Puerto Rican, who had to struggle just to survive and v*io made it through college and law 
school on sheer strength of will and determination. The fact of the matter seans to be that 
this is the usual pattern rather than an isolated case. 

The coning issije, .the dialogue which many feel must be joined/ is the one examining whether or 
not we have a divided nation, v^ther in fact the chasn is irreparable. Many feel it is, that 
another generation will finally cut the last final strands to a beautiful culture that could 
not survive this tostile land. 



TAPE SCRIPT 



Puerto Rican Obiturary 
Puerto Rico Is A Beautiful Place / Puerriquenos Are A Beautiful 

Pedro Pietri 



Hiey vorked 

Thay were always an tine 
Ih^ were never late 
TJiey never spoke back 
V4hen thsy were insulted 
They worked 

Uisy never took days off 

that were not on the calendar 

rihey never went on strike 

^thGut permission 

It^y worked 

Ten days a ve^ 

And were only paid for five 

Itey worked 

They worked 

Biey worked 

And ttey died 

•Ehay died broke 

Itey died wing 

lhay never ^ad kncwing 

What the front entrance 

of thB First National Bank looks like 

iTuan 

Miguel 

Milagros 

Olga 

Manuel 

All died yesterday today 
And will die tonorrcw 
Passing their bill collectors 
On tte next of kin 

Wfedting for tha Garden of Eden 
Tb open \Jip again 
under new inanaganent 
All died 

Dreaming about Anerica 
W^Jdng thero up in the ndddle of < 
the ni^t 

Screendngt Miral Mira: 
Your nain6 is on the winning 

lottery ticket 
Tor one hundred thousand dollars 
AU died 



Hating the grocery stores 
That sold them make-believe steaks 
And bullet proof rice and beans 
All died wsdting dreaming and dating 

Dead Puerto Ricans 

Who never knew they were Puerto Ricans 
Who never took a coffee break 
Fran the ten ootinaiidments 
Tto KILL KILL KILL 

The landlords of their cracked skulls 
And ocmnunicate with their Latino souls 

Juan 

Miguel 

Milagros 

Olga 

Manxiel 

Fran their nervous breakdo^ st3:eets 
Where the mice live like millionaires 
And the people do not live at all 
Are dead and were never alive 

Juan 

Died waiting for his niJTiber to hit 
Miguel 

Died waiting for the welfare check 
Ito cone and go and cane again 
Milagros 

Died waiting for her 10 children 

To grow up and work 

So she could quit vrorking 

Olga 

Died waiting for a five dollar raise 
Manuel 

Died waiting for his si:?)ervisor to 
drop dead 

So that he could get a pranotion 

Is a long ride 
Fran Spanish Harlem 

Where they were buried 

First the train 

And then the bus 

And the cold cuts for lunch 
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Wb knew your spirit is able 
Death is not dxxtto and disable 
RISE TABI5 RISE 17VBUE 

JUan 
Miguel 

Olga 
Manuel 

All died yesterday today 

And will die agsdn tonorrow 

Hating fighting and stealing 

Broken winctows fron each other 

Practicing a religion without a roof 

Ihe old testament 

Ihe new testament 

According to the gospel 

Of the Internal Revenue 

The judge And jury and executioner 

Protector and Internal bill collector 

Secondhand shit for sale 

Learn hew to say: Cono Esta Usted 

and you will nake a fortune 

They are dead 
They are dead 

cmd will not return fron the dead 
Until they stop neglecting 
. Ite art of their dialogue 
for broken English lessons 
to ijipress the mister Goldsteins 
who keep them enplqyed 
as lav^latos porters messenger 
beys 

Factory workers maids stock clerks 
Shipping clerks assistant mailroon 
Assistant I assistant, assistant, 
assistant 

Ito the assistant, assistant lavalplatos 
and automatic smiling doorman 
for the loi^^t wages of the ages 
and rages vten you demand a ratise 
because its agaiiist the acn¥)any policy 
to prcmote SPICS SPICS SPICS 

Juan 

Died hating Miguel because Miguel's 
_Used_c^^ 
Than his used car 

Miguel 

Died hadint Milagros because Milagros 
had a color television set 
and he could not afford one yet 
Milagros 

Died hating Olga because Olga 

mede five dolleprs more on the same job 

Olga 

Died hating Manuel because Manuel 
Had hit the mmbers more times than 
she had hit tiie nunbers 



Manuel 

Died hatiixj all of them 

Juan 

Miguel 

Milagros 

Olga 

Because they all spoke broken English 
More fluently than he did 

and liow they are together 
In the main lobby of the void 
adiicted to silence 
Off limits to the wind 
Confine to wrm supremacy 



In Long Island cemetery 

Ihis is the goovy hereafter 

The protestant collection box 

was talking iso loud and proud about 

Here lies Juan 

Here lies Miguel 

Here lies Milagros 

Here lies Olga 

Here lies Manuel 

Who died yesterday today 

and will die again tomorrour 

Always broke 

always owing 

never knovdng 

that they ate beautiful people 
never knovdng 

the geography of their ccrplexion 

PUERTO RICX) IS A BEAUTIFUL PLACE 
PUERTORRIC:-:«S ARE A BEAUTIFUL RACE 

and the flowers 
that will be stolen 
vten yisitir^ hours are over 
Is very expensive 
Is very expensive 
But they understand 
Their parents understood 
Is a long nan-profit ride 
from Spanish Harlem 
to long island cemetery 

Juan 
Miguel 
Milagros 
Olga 
MaQuel 

All died yesterday today 
and* will die again tdmorrow 
Dreaming 

Cleans-cut lily-^te neig^iborhood 
Puerto Ricanless scene 
Tliirty-thousand-<3ollar heme 
The first spies on the block 
Proud to belong to a connunity 
of gringos v*xi want them 1 



. Proud to be a Icar^ distance away 
from the sacrod phrases Que Pasa 

IhBse dreams 
Ihey annpty dreams 
f ran the make-believe bedroans 
their parents left them 
are the after-effects 
of television pragrams 
about the ideal 
>diite american famili^ 
with black maids 
and latino janitors 
vita are well trained 
to make everyone 
and their bill collectors 
laugh at them 
" and the people they represent 

Juan 

died dreaming about a new car 
Miguel 

died dreaming abcxit new anti- 
poverty programs 
Milagros 

died dreaming about a trip to 

Pt^erto Rico 
Olga 

died dreaming about reed jewelry 
Mantaal died dreaming about the 

Irish sweepstakes 
Ihey all died 
like a hero sandwich dies 
in the garment district 
at twelve o'clock in the afternoon 
social security number to ashes , 
vuiion dues to dust 

They knew 

they ware bom to weep 

and keep the morticians employed 

as long as they pledge allegiance 

to the flag that wants thm destroyed 

Ihey saw their names listed 

in the telephone directory of destruction 

Hiey ware trained to turn 

the other cheek by newspapers 

that mispelled mispronounoed _ 

and ndsunderstood their naines 

and celebrated death came 

They were bom dead 
and they died dead 

Is time 

to visit- Sister Lopez. again 

the number one healer . 

and fortune card dea le r 

in Spanish Harlan 

She can oonnunlcate 
; with your late n^tives^- 
I? for a reasonable fee 
^ Good news is guaranteed 
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lUse Table Rise Table 
death is not dunto arid disable 
. UxDse v*io love you v«nt to know 
the oatfrect nu t ter to-play 
let them know this riglit away 
Rise Table Rise Table 
death is not diirb and disable 
Now that your problems are over 
and the vorld is off your shoulders 
help those \A)0 you left be»iind 
find financial peace of mijid 
Rise Table Rise Table 
death is not d\itib and disable 
If, the right nutnber we hit 
all our problems will split 
and we will visit your grave 
on every legal holiday 
Ttiose vto love you want to knew 
the correct niirber to play 
Let them know this right away 

If only they 

had turned off the television 

and turned into their cwn imagixiations 

if only they 

Had \aaed the v*iite supremacy bibles 
for toilet paper purpose 
and made their Latino souls 
The only religion of their race 
If only they 

Had turned, to the definition of the sun 
After the first mental snowstorm 
On^ the sutiner of their senses 
If only they 

Had kqpt thelx' eyes open 
At the funeral of their fellow ar^loyees 
WhD came to , this country to make a fortune 
And were buried without vmderwaar 

Juan 

Miguel 

Milagros 

olga — 
Manuel 

Will right vCM be doing their own thing 
Where beautiful people sing 
And dance and work together 
Where the wixd is a stranger 

Ttr miserablerwBat hBr co ndi tions — ^ 

Where yo^ do not need a dictionary 
Tto ccmnunicate with your hermanos y ^ 
hermanas ' 
Agul se hable espanol all the time 
Aqui you salute your flag first 
Aqui there are no dial sos^ ccninercials 

Aqui ever^DOdy smells good 

Aqui TV dinners do not have a future 

Aqui the man adnifes desires 

And never gets tired of his woman , 

Aqui Que Pasa Power is \^t's h^^pehing 

Aqui to be called negrito y negrita 

Means to be called LCVE V 
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Ay bendito, .rou^ly translated: Oh, I'm sorry, usually Intoned cxirpassionately, 
helplessly 

Viva yo: Long liy^^. 

\ 
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FLOATING MODULE 
RACISM IN PUERTO RICX) AND TOE UNITED STATES 



Historical Roots 

Racial intermixture cams to the Puerto Rican historical^ scene early in the 
process of colcnization of the Island as a consequence of the absence of 
any fearales amongst early Spanish colonists and the slave environment v^ich 
pertnitted sexual abuse of slave women by their roasters. 

Ihe Spaniards, having lived under the Moors .(a. predoninantly black North 
African civilization) for almost 800 years, -were no strangers to inter- 
action with people of another race, culture and religion. In those 800 
years, Spaniards took Moorish women as concubines and wives, and the Moors 
did the sane with Spanish women. (It has been written that seme of the 
Moorish rulers of Spain h^ become so fair that th^ would have, to dye 
their hair m)d beards black to be able to rule over their cwn people. ) 

When Ponce de Leon began to colonize Puerto Rico, he did so with the aid 
of several hundred vMte^ Span ish ma le?. (Spanish women were later arrivals 
on the colonial scene, and "roany died diffingnchild birth due to tropical 
infections and disease for v*iich they had very little natural resistance.) 

The first women sexually abused were the indigenous Taino women. Ihese 
unions were often forced, but when consensual, carried no legality in the 
^es of the Church or the Spanish Crcwn. The resulting children (mestizo) 
having vAiite Spanish fatherjs and Tedno mothers, assured the survival of 
Taino genetic, linguistic, and cultiaral input; although as a race, culture 
and language, the Taino disappeared early in the 16th century. (By 1530, 
there were, less than 600 pure-blooded Tainos in Puerto Rico.) 

Ihe depletion of gold on the Isl'artd led to the rise of agriculture, spe- 
cifically sugar cane, as the innin enterprise of the Island. A new labor 
force had to be found since the Spanish were too proud and haughty to 
indulge in any manuals labor. Ihe new sburoe of labor was to be the thou- 
sands of hapless souls torn from their homeland in Africa. Prior to the 
arrival to the New Wbrld, many black women had already been raped abcc: rd 
ship by the v*iite creM^ and had become pregnant. In Puerto I^co they 
were sold to white masters who, in light of the shortage of women, also 
to<^ some of these unfortuhate woinen as concubines producing the mulatto - 
(half Spani^ r half African). 

As the Island population grew, so did the varieties of skin color, hair 
textures, facial features, etc. Spanish bom vMtes ruled the Island and 
held themselves to be superior to native bom viiites (criollos) and 

_ "colQreds.i^-^.GtL theJsland, there has developed a hierarchy of racial ^ 

categories accordihg to hair color, the shade of skin, aix3[ facial featjures 
v^re the ideal is. the v*iite. racial type. 

Hence, a cro: s between a white and a mulatto came to be called jabao 
(usually fair skinned with light eyes, kinky light brcwn hair and some 
black rac£al characteristics) . This person was higher on the pecking 
order than a black or mulatto. A cross between an jabao and v*iite Spanish 
was called j abalto (usually almost white, with fair skin, curly>londe or 
red hair, and some almost imperceptible traces of African ancestry) , This 
type of person was above blades, mulattos and jabaos . In the case of 
woren, a jabao, often married legally and passed off as an "untainted" 
white. . All these steps we^G seen as being positive, that is, the closer 
they got to v^ite, the better off they were. However, when a mulatto 
married a full-blooded black, the offspring was called a grifo or paso 
atras , a backstep* A grifo has black skin, red or light brown, very kinky 
hair, and was stigmatized becau&e of his/her breeding. 
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A "negative" vocabulazy has develcjped which refers to many black racial 
characteristics in ccnpariscn to. whites. For instance, obviously curly 
or kinky hair is referred to as pelo nalo (bad hair) and straight hair as 

pelo jjiieaio (good hair) , Big lips are undesirable and a person possessing 

a benba (big lips) is referred to as bentxai (big lippet^ one) . An obviously 
black persoi is called prieto (v^ch said with the ri^t inflection of 
voice could be a racial slur) . He obuld also be called a cocolo (black 
one), itDzalanique (in reference to a tribe that cane to Puerto Rico - 
also used to xiame a very black crw in Puerto Kico) or angolo (another 
tribal reference) . A dheap and worthless person is referred to as cafre 
(cheap), originating fron the tribal nsme Khafir. Perh^ these racial 
slurs originated with slaves themselves, cis most YoruDa and Mandinga 
refused to associate with the other tribes whan they saw as inferior. 

^Ihe racial characteristics among these groi:ps underwent treiriendous cross- 
breeding among blacks, mulattos, jabaos, mestizos, v*iites, etc., to the 
point that there developed a perscyi in the Island who was an intermediate . 
' type, yet unclassifiable into any '6f the l^^s mentioned above. Ihis type 
of person was referred to as a trigueno or tannish (the range hejre varied 
from mulatto to almost white) . This label is also used in the contenporary 
society to refer to ah obviously black person vAiose class or econcmic 
situation is such that you would not want to call him negro or prieto . 

Although the Indians of Puerto Rico disappeared quite early, their genetic 
^Lnput would appear, occasionally producing an Indian-like individual 
(strai^t black hair, dark slanted eyes, copper skin, and high cheek bones) . 
Although not truly an Indian, in Puerto Rico such an individual is called 
"Indio"V (Indian). 

Sane Chinese laborers also were added to the population in the early 18th 
centiary, and anyqne who reserrbles an Oriental is called " Chino " (Chinese). 
Ihis interracial fermentation of the races has been quietly going on for 
five centiaries and has given rise to the Puerto Ricans of today. 



"NEXato" AS "Negro" as a Love Token 

LOVE TOKEN 

The term negro (black) itself has lost seme of its racial overtones and 
has becane a term of endearment or love vMch is used by all Islanders, * 
regardless of their color. The standard of both ^le and female beauty 
' is the trigueno or triguena (olive, tannish, dark caiplexioned) type. A 

populaf iimerick goes: "Ay nama Ines,^ Ay mama Ines, toditos los negros 
tanamos cafe." (Oh, mother Ines, Oh mother Ines, all of us blacks like 
black coffee to drink.) 

COLOR AND Color and Religion 

RELIGION 

Jn- the area of religion/ the Virgin has "taken on a -tan" to the point t^ 

a popular payijig asks: "Virgin de Monserrate, Virgen de Hanigueros> Dime 
quien te ha dada tu color moreno. " (Virgin of Mqpserrat, Virgin of 
Hormigueros, tell me v*io has given you your swarthy 'ocnplexion.j In 
neighboring Cuba, the most adored Virgin and the patron saint of the Island 
. is La Caridad del Ocbre (Odiuri in the Yoruba-LuciroL ciilt) . She is also 
p , ^ pictured as a dark-skinned mulatto woman with a aimilaji^ly colored Christ^* 

Child floating abbve turbulent s^as \iMle below he^r are seen three 
fishermen. Here is a blending of race, religion, and culture. 

PAMDUS Famous Black Puerto Ricans 

BLftCK 

PUERTO In . the history of the Island, large nurrber of both political and 

RIC^iNS , eddcatioifd leaders were black or of black-^^Mte ancestry. Foremost on 

this list were Bamon Bneterio Betances, the Father of the Puerto Rican 
Nation, (1827-1921) , and Celso Baiix>sa (1857-1927), a doctor who served^ 
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in the Cabinet of the Autonanous Government as undersecretary of 
Education and later forned the Statehood Republican Party. Before them 
cane Rafael Cordero Molina (1790-1868), a shoemaker, who taught poor 
cjiildren free of charge. More recently, Rafael Hernandez, one of the 
Island's greatest 20th century singers and song writers, is also black, 
as is the present-day Daniel Santos. Ihe greatest leader that Puerto Rico 
ever produced, Don Pedro Albizu Canpos (1896-1965) , known as "El Maestro," 
the Tteacher, and leadir of the Nationalist ^arty, was a mulatto. 



Race as a Social and Personal Issue 

The long history of racial internarriage should have produced a society 
tolerant of racial differences, with equal rights of all ethnic groups. 
In fact, the process of intermarriage has created racial tensions, which, 
while not as visible as tensions on the mainland, are nevertheless real. 
Puerto Ricans hesitate to discuss the issue among themselves and try to 
ignore it. 

Once slavery ended in 1873, the law opened all areas of Island society to 
all, regardless of color. Institutionalized racism (as seen in the United 
States after the Civil War) never took place in Puerto Rico. Although 
Ponce, Gvjyama, and Loiza Aldea are traditionally "black barrios" in Puerto 
Rico, there is no law that would prohibit a black person from this area 
moving into other sections of the Island where the population mighty be 
predoninantly "white. " However, that is not to say that Puerto Rico has 
no racist elements in its society. The type of racism practiced in the 
Island is "shade discrimination," v^ere an elaborate and subtle system of 
informal or v^iispered social pressures places iirmense social and emotional 
pressure on the acquisition of a light corplexion and the hiding of the 
mancha de platano (the stain of black ancestry). While in the United 
States a drop of Ijlack. blood makes you black, in Puerto Rico a drop of - 
white blood. can send you up the ladder of success. The non-vshite pe^-son 
in Puerto Rico is daily confronted with the problems of an ambivalent 
racial identity. At least in the United States a black person is black 
and knows vtere he stands. In Puerto Rico, a black person's self-image 
may be negative or positive, depending ^on how close he truly is moreno, 
trig\3eno or pardo . Of a more formal nature, there exist in the IsJand 
certain social clubs, college fraternities, and country clubs where blacks 
or mulatto ^>uerto Ricans are not welcomed. Ihis racism was further 
reinforced as the industrialization of the Island brought American com- 
panies and hotel industries that refused to hire dark-skinned Puerto Ricans 
in position^ other than those traditionally given to blacks in tl-ie main- 
land United States (such as^ cooks, dishwashers, etc.). Curiously, 
historians, both Puerto Rican and American, ignore the problem of racial 
prejudice. They argue that any discrimination exists only in the "class" 
or "social" area, 'it is interesting to note that two proponents of such 
a position were protdnent black Puerto Ricans (Jose Celso terbosa and 
Itmas Blanco) . This has led to the assun^)tion by J^ricans and Puerto 
-Ricans that all is well- and that there is no racial discrimination on the 
island. • ^ 

As Puerto Ricans began to migrate to the mainland, the linguistic-cultural 
shock wa^ <sven more ccnpDunded by the questiqii of race. Many Puerto Ricans 
rallied around the language (S{>anish) and the Island culture (ethnicity) 
as they atterrpted to avoid yet another identity crisis. Today, this unity 
remains fairly tb^iaken for most Puerto Ricans, but as the language begins 
to' be forgotten anci the acculturization process continues, the possibility 
of the ccrriunity's adkt^pting a more American attitiade about race {black- 
v^ite categorieis) is ever, present. Also black Puerto Ricans v/bo have 
becore aware of the Black Piride issues of the black people in the United 
States may decide ^ for the s^e of mental stability, to openly refer to 
themselves as Afro-Boricuas." Similarly, those Puerto Ricans v*io possess 
a light skin, or a skin light enough to pass for viiite, will probably 



merge with the greater American majority of v^ites. The answer to this 
question and its solutic»i remain .in the future. But any attempt to 
understand the Puerto Rican identity must address itself to this question. 



KACIAL UERMINQDOGy USED IN POERIO RICX) 



Oie following listing of popular racial e3q)ressions in Puerto RLcxd, v^hen properly understood 
and ea^lained, can quite accurately define racial and class attitudes (pelo male,, pelopueno; 
cooolo; me jorar la sangre) . 

Sere are pejorative in nature; itost are at least uncoiplimentary. Certainly, they corftribute 
to the efforts to ej^lode the myth of a Puerto Rico without racial prejxidice, for they reflect 
tShe society's concern with the ccnplicated issues of race arid class. 



ANGQDO: 

BIANQUriD: 
CHINps 
GOCXDilO: , 



INDl6:\ 
^TRIGUENO:.. 



MANCm DE 
PIATANO:! ; * 

DING^ TmHE' 
MANDIGA: ' 



PEDO BUENO, 
PEDO ^MjO: - 

*, • • ■-. 
KAERE: 



Dark skinned* blacSc 
Ihick (negroid) lips (also: BBMBCW) 

A light skinned individual, usi:ially associated with position and money. 
Asian featured (usually slant-eyed) individual 
Pejorative. A very black individual (alsos PRIETO ) 

3/4 black - cross between a imilatto (sege belcw) and a full-blooded black. 
Also termed: PASO ATRAS' r a backward steg^ (see mejorar la sangre) 

: 7. — . . . ^ ' n 

Individual with seme "Indian" features: bronze skin, high cheek bones, 
straight black hair. • ' ■ " ^ 

"^SwartlTf skinned, olive ccfcnplexioajed individual. Used to enconpass the 
great variety of skin shade^i ' 

Lit.: Plaintain stain - denotes any trace of, African ancestry i (Also: 
RAJA DE. tfeGRD - "a slice of black") 

Lit. : He v*io doesn't have Ding;a, has Mandinga - Hie Dirjgas and Mandingas 
wiace~^fest~ Mrican -slave to the universality of black 
Ancestry in Puerto Rico. ' "~ ~ - 




Blacki In*^few York City coratcnlyjused to refer to Mainland blacks^r Also: * 

MPLLETO (pejorative) used as a racial slur. ^ ^ - ^ , 

i — * ^ ■■ ^ 

Lit. : Goqd hair, bad hair.' Straight hair, considered good as opposed to 
••bad" hair (kinky, African). 

Cheap, worthless person event or ooject. Ohought to originate in the 
African " KHAFIR ." > . " . 

A ii^t-sKinned individual with sane traces of b].ack ancestry but v*io can 
:^,almost "pass" for vMte. 
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J'MAD: Li^t skinned, U^t eyed IikIlv^^ with kinky light brown hai^r, 

MESTIZO: Almost obsolete. Denotes individual of White/Indian'curicestry. 

MULATTO:- BlackAJhite ancestry. 

MOZAMBlcgE: Pejorative. Lit.: A crow. Used to denote a very black individual. 

M:JQRAR la Lit. : "To iirprove the blood. " To "step in racial mix by marrying 

SANSRE: sanecne lighter than you. 



THE PREJUDICE CJF HA VING NO PRhJUPIObl IN PUECTO HIOO 

■ ^ V 

■ by 

Samuel Betanoes, Ph.D. 



INTRODUCTION • r . 

'Jfre issue of identity as it rejgtes to race and color in Puerto Rican^ife is very iirportant. 
tMs article will ^ocus on rac^prejiadice in Puerto Itico.- Ihe myth that Puerto Rico is a kind' 
of human relations paradise" v*iere racism is nonexistq^it has to be es^loded. Wherever ex- 
ploitation existS/ racism also exists. Race prejudice is a tool of those vdio would e^qjloit in 
order to justify and blame *the victims for their condition. v^^ 

To suggest that Puerto Rico is free of race prejudice is to ignore reality. To insisr that . 
one should not tell the awful truth found in Puerto Rican culture is to want unity at any cost 
perhaps influenced by the notion of "my country right or wrong." .Unity beused on error is not 
"lasting. Truth must be made^available to the masses of people. * 

To suggest that it is irresponsible to debate with other Puerto Ricans, at the. risk of racist 
Americans eavesdropping, the tnith about our cwn hang-ups, is to take an elitist posture not 
conducive to trusting the will of those vAio depend upon us for information on vihich our 
carmunity must decide a ccritpn fate. / * 

As with all of the islands in the Caribbeah, Puerto Rico has a history of slavery, discrimina- 
tion, and race prejudice all its cwn. The purpose of this article is to put into perspective ^ 
why dt is often believed, by American^ arid by Puerto Ricans themselves, that there is an 

* absence of race priajudice:in Puerto Rico. (Ihe view that Puerto Rico does not have race 
prejudice has been held by many students of the Island to the detriment of solving real and 
growing problems in /^Puerto Rican life ;j A review, of the relevant literatiare on. the subject\ 
will reveal race pre jxadice in the context of, the Puerto Rican sociocultural experience. 

Sevi^rai factors account for the mistaken attitvide that no race . pre jxidice or discriitdnation 
- exists in the Island: (1) th^ notion that Iberian slave laws were more liberal and humane 
. than slave laws of other naldjons, thus influencing the Latin Caribbean Islands to be more 
humane and liberal in matters, of ^aoe relations to this date; (2) the ^belief that the* absence, 
of excessive violence and dcuelty/in.the history of Puerto Mean race relations also indicates 
an abserice of racism* in Puerto R^lop ; (3) the belief that racial factors are not signiticant in 
determining social and class patterns discrimination;'' (4) the belief that prejudice and 

race tolerance cannbt exi9t siindltaneously in the same fardlY or'^cultu»^ -^ .thus,, the citihq of 
itdxed marriages in Puerto Rido/ as evidence of an absence of race prejudice; <5) 'the lack of 
analysis by Puerto Rican. wr for ireasons all their cwn want to 'believe that a probledi 

of 'race prejudice does not e:jq.6t in Bofinquen; (6) the effort of American writers to find, in 
Puerto Rico an exanple of a jilaoe \f^ere problems between the races have been solved; (7) the 
fact that constant conparisoh by dociologiccd writers of race relations in Puerto Rico with 
'race relations in the Uhited*States leads to faxilty oonclusiOTis. - r ' . . 

. ' ' ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ < ' " 

Each of these allegfations will»be considered separately to explain hew they hlave si?^x>rted the 

* nytK for the absence of race prejudice in Puerto Rico. , 



•George Flinter, an'eai^y student of the slave experience in Puerto Rico (1832) did a lot to 
spread the belief that the liberality" *of slave laws in Puerto Rico was responsible for the 
peaceful way in which slave and nonsl&ve residents lived in Puerto Rico. His books, one in j 
English, the^ other in Spanish, developed a thene which would later be incorporated 
into what is known to students of slavery in the Vfestem Hemisphere as "Tannenbaum*s theory." * 
Tannenbaum believed that the degree of liberality or cruelty in systems of slavery ^s 
determined mainly by favorable or unfavorable influence of laws in a society . ^ ' 

Unlike the slave laws of non- Iberian^, it was believed by Fiinter and made popular by Tannenbaun 
that the slave system of the Spaniards protected the "moral and legal dignity the slave." 
If and v^eh "kindness, affection, and understanding between master and slave "-^ occurred in the 
southern United States, for exanple, Tannenbuam explained that such expressions were "personal 
arid with no standing in the law. Legally, t*iere were no effective remedies against abuse an^ " 
no channels to freedon," ^ / 

Liberal sl^ye legislation in Puerjto Ri<xD did not keep the Negro slave in the 'Island from 
experiencing a miserable existence. Documents of the slave experience in Puerto Rico re- 
peatedly point tcj, the blatant disregard for laws designed to protect the "morals and dignity" 
,of the slave whenever it suited the needs of the slave owner. Luis Diaz Soler and other 
students of slavery in Pueruj Rico document the existence of "hapiendas" which gained a 
reputation fo3^ the "taminc " of rebellious slaves, Gordcxi reports "slaves were branded, beaten, 
burned, revished, hung, r z or had their hands, arms, ears, or legs cut oft, depending 
upon^the offense and thp lisher." The author of. the basic work concerning the slave 
experience in Puerto Ri ^ 'icates*"sane masters forced slaves to eat human excrement, " ^ 

-The role of the Catholic \\i i in relation to the hypothesis that Spanish laws were liberal 
must be briefly cOTsidered also. According to law, the clergy ha^ the responsibility of 
attending to the/spiritual and educational needs of th'V slaves in Puerto Rico, In both of 
these respon9ibilities the record indicates that the church wasi derelict, except as an agent 
of the slave system.' "Conversion of the Negro to the faith of the' Spaniards "was a necessity 
in order to establish a formula v^Mch would create a feeling of obedience, confonT^i+-v 
humility and sacrifice, v^iich was to contribute in making slave life' tolerable-"^ 



Not only was the education of the slave "abandoned by the ' eclesiasticos', ' but the Catholic 
Church became a slave owne^^ in Puerto Rico. The leadership of ""the Church took initiative with 
civil authorities and other slave 'owners in causing Negro slaves to "marry" in efforts to 
"increase the. slave population with having to pay the cost of irrporting slaves from Africa 
and Europe . . , " , - ■ ' 



the ^ea of.^race relations, the Church in Puerto Fdco maintained separate* baptismal records, 
segregated on the basis of "black" and "v*iite"; the clergy issiaed certificates on the "pixrity 
of the blood" giving assurances that in the veins of a citizen flfcwed no '3lack or Indian 
blood. Ihe Spaniards, noted a' British cicitic, relatecJ to slavery in their possessions so as- 
not to let "their spiritual aims. . , interfere (with) their secular enterprises," 

^ ;V - - . • . 

SoTB have argued tAat^ Spaniards had extsensive experience with slavery prior to the .New World 
experience so as to have deve^g^daj^ral" philosophy which in t\am carried benefits to the 
slavey However, the hiitoiy oF^ffi^TPberto Rican slave experience found that "the introduction 
of ^^tticans in the discovered- lands found ~an absence -of legislation as to pupitive or correctivf 
nJethods which in turn authorized' slave masters and slave caretakers (mayorales) l« maJ^e^their 
own laws, causing on instances brutal and extremely inhuman punishment. "6 

Ti, becomes clea^, then,, that (1) bpanisn slave laws and codes in Puerto Rico were ignored or 
enforced wit±i the welfare of the slave master as appoint of departure; {2) the "channels of 

^freedon" were more directly connected to the econonic situation of Puerto Rico than to iiberai 
'laws. Under pressuire fron the abolitions? movement in Puerto Rico, a lot of liberal codes and 
regulations were put in the law books of the Island for "public consumption" as "propaganda," 

' but in actuality established the myth that .\jiviral wfnt ♦".r^et^nt of slaves, 7 
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MSFNCT: of EXCESblVE VIcm^JCE 

Villle Puerto Rioo has not esqaerienced segregated neighborhoods, racial lynchmgs, race riots, 
church bcntoings, police brutalxty in the form of race, beatings or otner forms ot interracial 
violence as one finds record of in the United States, the ccnclusicn that one might reach 
canoeming the absence of race prejudice m the Island might be misleading. 

Historical evidence, past and present, indicates the presence of violence and race prejudice 
in Puerto Rico, Exploitation has been the social reality in Puerto Rico and "race" the tool 
v*iicft ^nakes human beings "inferior" and thus "justly" exploitable, uhe Negro as slave 
suffered much in Puerto Rico, as has been Indicated above." He continues to suffer in Puerto 
Rioo, joined by other esqjloited poor ("low class" and "nonwnite"). But his badge of "in- 
feriority" Jceeps the lowest rung xn the social ladder for himself.^ 

Bduardo Seda maJces a iKJtable analysis of race prejudice in Puerto Rioo when he calls attention 
to ^the "social hypocrisy vtfiich has ocme to drown in a conspiracy of silence the possibility of 
a frank and healthy discussion of the problem. ^ A i>arrier to "frank" and "healthy" discussion 
of the problem has been the belief that a lack of American-style, racial violence indicates 
an absence of race prejudice in Puerto Rioo. Seda maintains that Puerto Ricans have a "head- 
in-the-sand" attitude toward the race problem \4iich in the fined analysis is "childish" and 
mitigates against efforts to resolve the problem. 

While there mig^it be sore truth to the assertion that violence of the kind, or perhaps in 
some instances to the degree found in the United States, is not as ranpant in Puerto Rico, 
violence inspired by racism is present in the Island. 

□he type of race-violence has special psychological inplications for Puerto Ricans. It is 
defined by Renzo Sereno as "cryptonfelanism." He defines the concept as it relates to the mental 
tuxTOil that sane Puerto Ricans go through as they, make "constant efforts to hide tne existence 
of the color problem vd.thin the self." There exists in the Island "color insecurity," a 
drive to be non-Negro or ootpletely White. 

The hostile drives deriving from such insecurity are not externalized, because of lack of 
definite targets, tout are directed instead against the self. Uhe efforts toward discrimination 
and segregation are (a) an attenpt at relieving self-destructive drives by establishing 
PQtegorical raci^ differences, thereby making possible hostile drives against external 
tar^ta, and (b) an attenpt toward a rational belief that the self is wholly and perfectly 
non-Jtegro, or perfectly white. Neither of these attenpts is successful toediiuse both are 
emotionally and rationally unacceptable to the self.^^ 

Another >fapports the thesis that raci al pre judice is present in Puerto Rico, despite a lack 
of excessive interracial violence, ^^^CSan Rbdriguez Cruz reports ^ ""aiose v*io have ^observed 
the hiirble man from the countryside have noticed that many amongst yfiiem diaim-a pure lineage 
of ^>anish descent. TheS^ countryside folk, express contenpt of the black fellow countrymen 
and they are opposed to the idea that a son or a dauc^ter should contjsact marriage with one 
Df theirs. "11 ' ' 

rhe qtiestion of conflict and violence has another iirportant dimension which merits at least 
Drief consideration here. If violence and conflict because of race prejudice is-often 
Lnte m alized by Puerto Ricans rather than being externalized, vdiat are tne inplications of ' 
such behavior on the ability of Puerto Ricans to solve the problem or face prejxidioe iiy^he 
Island? The fact is that very few Puerto Ricans at cLLl are taking issue with the racial 
iiscrimination in Puerto Rioo, least of all Blade and other nonwhites. Is conflict and 
perhapi violence neoessary to solve a problem of race discrimination? 

Cf conflict is a neoessary ingredient for a society on the verge of attenpting to solve problems , 
>f racial diflcrimination, then Puerto Rican society is in crisis. With few exception have 
nenbers o£ tne- scholar ly oomunity dazed put the issue of race relations before an Islandwide 
Ecxnxn. The govemment, though it oonmissioned a study in the early 1960s, has not moved 
DCMazd fulfilling any of the reootinendations. Students at the Uhiversity of Puerto Rioo have 
not mde the plight of the pooroj(white and nonv*iite) part of their social concern. The problem 
>f xacial discrimination has not been publicly espoused by miaattos, and "the most African-like 
lectoi3S of the population keep themselves from beocming public activists on guard or against 
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racial discrindnation." 

As one tactdty nenter at the Uni\*ersity of Puerto Rico put it, "not only is it iirpossible to 
find a blade noverBnt in action in Puerto Rico, the fact is that such a possiiaility has not 
even been * contemplated. * . " 

Ttie lack of interest in things "black" and the fact tnat in Puerto Rico there has never been 
"any ccncerted effort or interest" in prcbing or studying the magnificent African contribution 
to Puerto Rico has been described by Ihcnas Mathews as "deplorable. "12 



SOCIAL AND CLASS DISCRIMINATION 

Jose Celso Barbosa is an iirportant figure in the history of Puerto Rico. As a Black man he 
became the first of his race to rise to proninence in the affairs of the Island. Celso 
Barbosa wrote a lot about his beliefs and unlike other prcmment black Puerto Ricans, he spoke 
out on racial issues. One irrportant reason for ex^Jianing the aspect of "class" and "social" 
discriminatiOTi through the words of Celso .Barbosa is that ne is often used and quoted as the 
classic example by Americans and Puerto Ricans \4io hold the view that there is no prejudice 
in the Island, ^sinply "social" and "class" discrimination. 

As far as Barbosa was ccncemed, Puerto Rico did not have a problem of color: 

Ihe prcblon of color does not exist in Puerto Rico. It does not exist in the political 
life; it does not exist in public life. If a line does exist and it is logical that it 
should, It is nore or less found in the social life. Not having, then, a problem of 
color in public life and since the color element has never attenpted to cross or to 
erase the. social line, the problem of color does not exist in Puerto Rico.-*-^ 

His formula was surple, "if you stay in your place, you will never have a color problem." His 
newspaper articles elaborated further nis stance. lie warned black Puerto Ricans, | "never try to 
confuse social questions with those v^ch are public and political." Again, he wrote that 
Blacks in Puerto Rico must never try "by tolerance or by favor" to break the .."social line 
of division" v^ich existed at that time. 

Celso Barbosa was inconsistent in his views concerning the problem of race and color in Puerto 
Rican life. While he said that there was no problem of color, he often wrote about, ways of 
"solving" the prdDlem of color in the Island. He envisioned a solution to the race problem 
in Puerto Rico through intermarriages between I^ites and noiv^ites. It seemed logical to 
him that if people vto occupied the lowest rung of the social and econonic ladder were 
there because they were Black and nonv^ite, the solution was simply to make them White, 
or at least, less Black. 

The solution was already on the way since, according to him, the "black race had been losing 
itself with other races." He believed that a man of color in Puerto Rico had three types 
of blood in his veins; "Each man of color in Puerto Rico is a conglaneration of blue blood 

(royal lineage), Indian blood and African blood." Evolution was the key to the racial 
problem of Puerto Rico. The "black" Puerto Rican would become "grifo," the grifo would 
beoone "mulatto," and the "mulatto" would evolve and becone "v^ite," and the black, black 

tnegro, negro) would disappear. The evolutioi will continue; and the problem will be re-, 
solved. " 

The belief that there is no race prejudice in Puerto Rico, but sinply social or class 
discrimlnaaon has at times weakened scholarly efforts at interpreting the Puerto Rican 
soc-^o-historical experience. Such is the case with the basic work on the history of slavery 
in Puerto Rico, by Luis Diaz Soler. The author gathers together in cne volume more than 
enough sources to make a first rate analysis. Somehow convinced that race prejudice is 
foreign to the Puerto Rican experience, he very selectively chooses a quotatiOT fron Celso 
Barbosa to close a final chapter of his book on slavery. 

Although Celso Barbosa' s own words indicated a willingness "to accept his place," though he 
equated "v^ite blood" with "6lue blood, " Soler gives credence to his assxar^Jtion by presenting 
Barbosa as the mouthpiece for Blacks in Puerto Rico. Soler writes: 
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Tine certain vorda of Dr. Baxtosa are vgorthy to close the history of slavery in Puerto 
Rico. A pec^le which maintained for a period of more than three hundred years an 
institution of that nature as an integral part of its social and econcmic structure, 
neivertheless. offered the e:c-slave the opportunity to live in equal plane with their 
fellow citizens enjoying all the rights belonging to free citizens. 

^lerto Ricans are insulted if told they are racist. Such an accusation will, if not carefully 
defined, place them in the sane cateqory as the Americans in thP nwin.ianH. in ♦i^e 'Yiitec* 
States, laws have been passed to deliberately exclude Blacks frcn full participation in 
America life after slavery. Such occurrences have not taken place in Puerto Rico, 'ihe 
paradox that exists for the Puerto Rican wno is insulted by an accusation which, claims he 
is racist, is that while he denies that he .is racist, he is cmf ranted with the social fact 
of Blacks and nonwhites in Puerto Rico occi^ing interior positions to VBiites in Puerto 
Rico's eccncnac, social and public life. 

Discrimintation in Puerto Rico, however, is not the result of deeply inbred prejudice or of 
a deeply seated conviction of iracial inequality. It is a social pattern, automatically 
followed, which tends to be institutionalized along Aroi ican lines. But it lacks the 
personal elenent of conviction in racial inequality wh.t.^i is part of the American picture. 

If there is not a progran or plan designed to benefit VJhites at the expense of nonwhites 
in Puerto Rico and other Latin American regions, why is it that Whites are to be found on 
top of the soc;Lal, economic and political pyramid and nonvAutes at the bottom?. 

Because Whites in Puerto Rico did not try to conpensate the Black Puerto Bican after 
abolition by making him aware of his cultural l^ckground which the slavery experience had 
mutilated and destrx>yed, the Whites unwittingly "^ftt up a system which worked against Blacks 
and favored Vhites. Even though,* now, Puerto Ricans speak of "social" and "class" discrimina- 
tion as opposed to race discrimination, the fact remains that the system set \jp by Whites 
so much favors tnem as opposed to the Blacks that the term "i;?]per class" in the Island is 
syncnynous with "white," vMle the term "lower class" denotes "blackness." 

In his book," Los Derechos Civiles En La Cultura Puertorriquena, Eduardo Seda sttadies in 
depth the prci^lem of race prejudice in the Puerto Rican culture. He focuses on the issue 
of social and class status as it relates to race: 

If racial discrimination was not a factor in Puerto Rico, we could reason that Puerto Ricans 
do not recognize or claim for themselves identity or social status that is based on racial 
factors. Nevertheless, we find in our study that not one single perscai categorized as 
"nonwhite" claiited meirbership into the tipper social stratum, while the proportion of 
people of color vAio identify themselves as members of the Iw social clciss exceeded our 
statistical expectations. 
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MODULE X 



SPECIFIC PRCBUEMS AND ISSUES IN DEALIJJG 
WITH THE PUERTO RICAN DRUG ABU^ 



Hfncoocncti "Crie out of every 14 perscns of Spanish origin in the New York metro- 

politan area is either a drug addict or a drug abuser. This indicates 
that drug addiction has assured major proportions in this segment of the 
population. At this present tiro, vrfiile Hispanics represent only 12 
percent of the entire pc5>ulation of New York City, they account for 
approximately 20 percent of the estimated 125,000 addicts in the area. 
Of this nuniDer, only a little more than half have beccnie involved in 
treatment programs." 

Regardless of v*iat treatment modality a Puerto Rican drug abuser is 
assigned to or chooses to attend, awarex^ss "of Hispanic patterns of 
addiction and critical reassessment of current addiction treatment 
programs and personnel, as they relate to people brought \ip in the 
cultural norms and value systems of Hispanic tradition. . .which contrast 
sharply vdth predaninant cultural norms in America," are crucial in not 
only attracting this population to treatment but also maintaining 
them to ocmpletion. 

A lack of basic understanding and awareness of those traditional values 
and social structures (machismo, sex-role reversals, the extended family 
conpadrazgo system, the relationship of the United States to Puerto 
Rico, etc. ) as they relate to your client personally and to his camunity 
at large can more than often lead to a ocnplete breakdown in inter- 
personal ocrmunications so neoessary to the helping professions such as 
counseling. Feelings, values, attitudes and the resultant behavior 
patterns ejdiibited by your client msy seem bizcorre or psychotic if you 
are not in touch vdt±i v*iat your client's cultvire and language dictate sis 
appropriate and within the norm of the ccmnunity frcm which he/she has 
originated. Tfliis lade of oampiicatiqn can also leave you feeling that 
you have "failed" in your atteitpts to help this individual or you may 
end up feeling frustrated and inadequate. ..both of v*iich often lead to 
"counselor bum out." Clarifying sane of the issues that may arise 
between yourself and your Puerto Rican client can help you be a more 
effective counselor and enhance your professional capabilities in de- 
livering services to aa many clients eis possible. Finally, learning about 
other cultures and languages and the way other people view the world may ' 
give a better understanding and sensitivity to those problems that face 
all the minorities in the United States. The following articles report 
the atterpts of both Puerto Ricans and non-Puerto Ricans at discovering 
and ijtpleroenting therapeuti-c strategies- that are "in touch with v^ere 
their clients cure coming fran."' As you read these articles... 

FOCUS YOUR Try to keep in mind sane of the socio-cultural problems faoed by the 

ATIEOTION Puerto Rican drug abxiser listed belcw. - ' 

Consider vtot problems, characteristics, issues, etc. are... 

- specific to the general Puerto Rican ccrmunity 

- specific to the drug abusing ccrmunity in general (black, v^ite, 
Puerto Rican, etc.) 

.- . ■ "'( . 

How does the Puerto Rican abuser carbine these?. . . 
What unique problesns does he/she face? 
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HISTORY Cf DRUG ABUSE TREAIMENT IN IHE PUERTO RICAN CXmJNITY 



by 

Omar Bordatto 



In the fifties and early sixties, the family was the itain support systesm dealing with drug abuse 
in the Puerto Rican ogmminity. The addict's family' would send the drug abuser to relatives in 
Puerto Rido where it was hqped the change in environment would ani^^fhis condition. If the 
individual became involved with the criminal justice system, one of the few avenues of re- 
habilitation was the federal hospital in Lexington, Kentucky. Oddly enough, most of the Puerto 
Ricans treated there were referred from the Island since the criminal justice system in Puerto 
Rico had little resources of e:q)erience in dealing with heroin addicts. Lexington had very 
little success treating Puerto Ricans. Almost all returned to drug abuse upon discharge. 

" «• 
In the early and mid sixties a few Protestant congregations and a handful of Catholic clergymen 
began 'a series^ religious programs designed' to aid the Puerto Rican addict. These programs 
used religion aSra substitute for drug addiction. Addicts had to detoxify "cold turkey" 
with around the clock assistance fron the cdiurch mentoers (most often family menijers). An 
exairple of such a program was Exodus House in East Harlem. Ihese programs, however, also had 
a low sticcess ratio. -^^ 

In 1961, Dr. Efren Ramirez, a Puerto 'Rican psychiatrist, began working with addicts in SISLA, 
a mental institution which vised a wing of a hospital for the treatment of heroin addicts in 
Puerto Rico. Dr. Ramirez beliieved that addiction could not be successfully treated without 
rebuilding the client's character. With the help of Piri Thotas, author of "Down These Mean 
Street," and a product of a religious program in New York, Dr. Ramirez instituted a self-h^lp 
program using ex^addicts as counselors and role models. The program was qi^ite successful - 
with a rel£^>se rate of. only 5.6 percent as opposed to nearly 90 percent for addicts in federal 
institutions. The program was so successful that in 1967, New Vork City's Mayor John Lindsay 
fiqopointed Dr. Ramirez as the first Ccrthissioner of the newly formed Addiction Services Agency, 
nr. Ramirez founded Phoenix House, modeled after SISLA - and it became the mcDdel for nost . 
ther£^)eutic oomnunlties in thQ east coast. 

jSven thou^ most programs in the late sixties and early seventies were modeled after Phoenix 
House and SISLA, Puerto Rican addicts in the mainland still maijitained a hi^ rate of failure. 
These prograxte were not geared to dead with language and cultured difference of Puerto Ricans- 
it was against program rules to speak Spanish and native foods were never served - there were 
few, if any, role models vAiich clients could identify with their cultxire. The drop-out rate 
for Puerto Ricans ifron drug treatment programs during this period was over 95 percent. 

In 1969, Frank Gracia, a Puerto Rican ex-addict, founded Services for the Education and 
Rehabilitation for Addicts (S.E.R.A.). This was the first bi-lingual, bi-ciiltural drug re- 
habilitation program in the nation. S.E.R.A. provided counseling sessions in both English 
and Spanish, the client being free to participate in the language with vAiich he felt most 
ocntfor^^^le. Puerto Rican foods were served on ^ regular basis and the majority of the staff 
were Puerto Rican ex-aiddicts vrt» served as excellent role models. Further, tlje program pro- 
vided a host of ancillary services such as education, manpower counseling, vocational re- 
habilitation and Bocial services, for the founder believed that the Puerto Rican addict 
. needed educational md enployment- skills In order to survive without drugs. S.E.R.A. had an 
excellent retention rate for Puerto Ricans^ with over 60 percent successf tally completing the 
pr og ra m. Most either returned to school or secured gainful eiqployment. 



After 1972, tt^ S.E.R.A. model waa roplicated in otJier cximnjnitiGa with Hiqnif leant Puorto 
Rican potJulationa. Senior staff mentora of S.E.R.A. founded ainiilar programn in otlior citi 
cind in most inatancea S.E.R.A. staff memberB trained the staff of tlioae new prairoma. S,E, 
graduates are found all over Uie naticai working in different areaa oC Uio hirnian aorvicoa 
delivery syatan. 

At about this tiine, under Dr. Ranvtrez' leatlerahip, Ilocjaroa Crea began to ojxjrata in Puorto 



Rico, l^^e pro prcun was modeled after SISLA and Phoenix House, adding a coiicept of aolf- 
aufficiency. In order to successfully break the cycle of dependency, iKiintained Dr. Ramirc 
the treatment program must set the exanple of self-sufficiency, llogares Crea, with over 55 
locations in Puerto Rioo emd 6 in Santo Domingo, ~ is currently, serving over 3,000 clients, 
and is approximately 60 percent self-sufficient. Itiey have acccmpliahed this by establishi 
and n^aging several business with all profits benefiting the program. 
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CUUrURE SEMSITIVITY AND THE PUERTO RICJiN CLIENT 



Sonia Badillo Ghali 



IherapiBta need to understcind how and why traditional family stability and parental authority 
are affected in the transition to life in mainland urban centers. 

Sonia Badillo Ghali ia aaaiatant profeaeor. New York Univeraity School of Sooial Uork, New Yovk, 
New York. Thia avtiole ia baaed on a paper preaented at a aympooim on the Puertp Biaan and 
Health and Welfare Serviaea, aponaored by the Conneotiaut Chapter of the National Aaaoaiation 
of Sooial Workers and the Catholio Family Serviaea of the Arahdioaeae of Hartford, in Hartford, 
Conneotiaiit, April 22, 1977. 

For Puerto Ricans, Transition froti orie oAture to another has produced a condition of marginality 
which is stressful and often conduoive to mental breakdcwn. the traditional family stability 
and parental authority have been severely challenged by the conditions of life in mainland 
uri3an centers. Ihe intent of this article is to discuss the Puerto Rican's attitude and approach 
toward mental health services, as well as sane of the specific skills necessary to assess, 
engage, treat, and advocate for the Puerto Rican client. 

First, however, it is inportant to note cultural value differences, quality of life and 
enplpyment OE^xjrtunities, and the Puerto Rican's attitude and standing in regard to available 
systems and professional help. 

CULTURftL CCNFLICTS 

The extended family and ccnpadrazgo (kinship through godparent roles) have little meaning for 
the systems that ijipinge~i]pCTi the Puerto Rican - public housing, department of social services, 
child welfare, and so forth. A man does not get his respeto and dignidad in the traditional 
way in the iMted States, lire machismo of the pale and the Marianismo of the female are roles 
that are looked dam upcn. In this .society", respect is gained through prosperity and material 
acocnplishmMit. A Puerto Rican mother concerned about her dau^ter's virginity wilt be ^ . 
derogatorily accused of being dverprotective and old-fashioned. A young girl growing up in ther 
city will be subjected to a great deal of conflict. For exaitple, in the Puetto Rican world, 
a very high value is placed on virginity, and, in the outside world, premarital sexual i?elation^ 
ships are now accepted. The young Puerto Rican roan has little sense of his past and lacks the 
supportive instituaonal framework that alcne keeps a culture living. What .the young man or, 
womSTknows of the Puerto Rican tradition, is only an adaptation of that culture to slun living 
and poverty in a foreign setting. Often the reaction to the conflict is resentment tcward 
the groiro vAose characteristics are the alleged cause of rejection by the outside world and 
a lashijig out at the values held most highly by that group. These reactions are often expressed 
in negative behavior at hare and at school and through drug abuse. The Puerto Rican also 
Places a high- value -oa thp rmrept of individualism - safeguanaing the inner integrity of the 
li^dividuai against group pressure. This value makes it difficult for the Puerto Rican to relate 
to the American concept of teanwork. One of the Puerto Rican's greatest fears is that of 
relinquishing his individuaUty to conform to th^ group. He is fataUstic about his d^tiny* , 
aS^ften reipcnds to crisis with oa^ like, " Que sea lo que Dios guiera" or "Ay bendito"; 
the first, accepting God's will, and the second bemoaning his fate. Sufcrossiveness, deference 
to others, and passivity are encouraged as the ultimate in civilized behavior, as opposed to 
•the American value on aggressiveness. 



Accxjrdincj to tno raix)rt ol?. the IJnltQcl Stataa CdTinlMalon on ClyU lil(|htH, a.n:d)or 107G, t\\a 
quality of life achiavQcJ by ti^o Pviorto Rlcana (noarly 1.7 million) Ib inaxtrlcjably Itiikod 
with tlio qiklity of life in many of Americana key urban citiuH. ^mirty-Uvroe jjarcorit of nviiln-" 
land Puerto lUcans tiro livinq bolw the law Incaiiu lovol aiui are Iho nK)Ht acx)nanicaUy dlw 
advanU.igc3d of the nation's Hiuixinia cultural qroupn.' AcCxirdinq to Iho rofX)rt, l^iurto lUcanH 
ore work-limited larcjely throucjh lack of akilla and bt^cauae at lancjuaqu difficuUluH, but tUdHti 
who ore qualified for better jobs are vict.iiTtt3 of diHcrimlnation, both on an Institutional and 
individual baaia and in both' die private and public aectora. llioro la a definite corrcjiation 
between the migration fraii Puerto Rico and the jcb. opportunities in Uio mainland. Now diat ' 
the unenployment ia ao high, tJiero ia roverae migration to Puerto Rico. Not claaaod aa 
immigrants because of their citizenship status, ,for such [x>oplo migration ia, nonotlioloaa, 
fjraught with discriminatory probiems: tliey are not white; thoy generally do nbt'ccm? on a 
permanent basis. When the jobs they are mostly engaged in bccxaiiD canputerized, wlien thuvQ is 
.inflation,, or when there is conpetition fran abroad, for example in the garment Industry, 
they are the first to be fired. Oc\ the other hand, they are able to sociure fast, low-cost 
transportation; and they generally have transferability of unemjjlo^mint inaurnnct.- and social 
security credit.' 

The educational aystem ia not working for ^tfnericans, much less for Spanish-speaking youngsters. 
And the same situation exists in regard to the judicial system. Puerto Rican parents tend to 
turn to the judges to h^lp them control their children. Hiey need help in seeing the system 
for what it truly does to their children. Medical programs and mental healtii programs are 
also failing the Puerto RLcans. 

THE PUERTO RICAN^AITITUDE TOWARD SYSTEMS OF HELP 

Puerto Ricans will often only- make use of social agencies or mental health sefVices aa last • 
resort, although their difficulties frequently include dealing with systems sud-i as welfare, 
housing, health,, judicial, employment, and education;' relationship problons within the family, 
and feelings of depression, nervousness,*" alienation, or other severe disturbeince . Often when 
a poor Puerto Rican sees a professional worker he is wondering what that person thinks of the 
poor, of the dark-skinned, of those inarticulate in the English language. Does the professional 
worker understand how the ghetto has affected him? What it is like to be hungry, humiliated, 
pcwerless, and broke? Does he really want to help or just do a job? The middle-class Puerto 
RLcan will wonder if the prpfessional person will attribute dll of . the usual . stereotype? to 
him or see him as an individual. First, therefore, in seeking help, the Puerto Rican will 
approach family members, friends, neighbors, shopkeepers, compadreSj or acquaintances who have 
some, degree of expertise or authority in the area of concern. Second, teachers, clergymen,' 
or educated, people who are within his own network or relationships are approached on an in- 
formal basis, not as part of an institution. Oheir mutuality is then explored through the,, 
town, the school, and the neighborhood that is carmon to them; their familial Icinship is ex- 
plored through blood relatives, marriage, eanpadrazgo^ mutual acquaintances, and so on. 

Another frequent soiarce of help is the spiritualist. (In Spanish Harlem <there are a dozen 
spiritualists in one five-block area.) By this means, many of the previous steps mentioned 
can be .emitted because the spiritualist is often able to tell fron the outset the nature of 
the afflicticMi, explain the cause, and recomend appropriate treatment. Although spiritualists 
sonetimes make appropriate referrals to hospitals or agencies, ot even suggest social work 
/intervention, ".more often they evoke the spirits, the intercession of saints, the application of 
herbs and potions, the lighting of candles, or the exhortation "to accept this test for spiritual 
development." 

Spiritualist centers hold services several times a week, cha^rge no fee, and are open to the public. 
Ihey are usually store fronts and named after particular saints. Invariably, candle?, statues, 
bodes on spiritualism, crosses, and a table and chairs for the principal medium or :rtediums in 
develppnent are present. Prayers, chanting, and other rituals take place whereupcn the msdiums 
are possessed by spirits and are able to convey messages to the people regarding their problems 
aihd the spirits who are trying to cannunicate with them. While it is inpossible to estiihate 
the number of Puerto Ricans who have been to a center or are regular attenders, pro^jably^ over 
90 percent have had contact with soneone who has psychic pov^ and has had nt?re than a 
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cjvioHtioning tollof in UhiH phtanaipuon. 

Finally, if nono of? tho abovu Hourcow in al^Ta i.o rafiolvo t\\o cli.f:Pioiat:y, Uio Vwno Ularin wi ll 
aoek tJio BocLnl vs^Drkor'a holp, ho tlial: an authority cmi to uacni to oCt'oct chimo, 'lIvUi action 
can be Interi^retocl by a therapist as inanlpulatlon and Crecjuontly, to the Puarto Hloan a 
exaaperatiai, queationa are turned bacJ< to thu client. But a Rierto Rican will oitun not ruvoal 
truo feelings out of raaixjct Cor autJ)ority. Until conliaiii^a lu oHUiblifJtiod, whan tvaj ixx^plo 
break down barriers and aee Uiemaolvpt^ in a n\ore faiiivliial, truMting relatlontahip, much tiuK) la 
mBted and often troatniDnt .is dlacontinuad. If, howovor, foelincjsi of truat and accoptancc-^ ara 
instilled in Uio Puerto Rican client, ho will beoaie ready to aharo hia problai\H. Eatabiiahincj 
this kind of relationship ia crucial, and an ijTiixjraonal institution that rociuires one to iwy 
modiat'oly recount one's problems and personal history to a receptionist, an intake worker, 
a paycholocjist, a psychiatrist, a social worker, and so on, is donu^aninq and alien to the 
culture. Sonci studies indicate that- 65 percent of clients drop out of treaUtient, 1 

CULTURE SENSITIVITY IN TIIEIVU^EUTIC WORK 

IBecauae Puerto Ricans continue to turn to spiritualism, where no sticjma is attached and tlie 
erotions rattier tlian the intellect are related, it is important In therapeutic practice that 
the worker elicit this part of the client's world and allow or sonetimes encouraqe continuance 
of faith in the folk healing process while continuing therapy. The client may be hesitant to ^ 
discuss his belief for fear of being called superstitious. or crazy, but if the tliorapist is 
natural about it% he will probably succeed in tapping this signigicant resource. 

Often, Puerto Rican Catholics are not regular church go^rs, attending only on^special occasions 
such as Christmas, Palm Sunday, Easter, and for weddin*^^ and funerals. But they are very 
spiritual people ard are interested in mysticism. They love processions, rituals, and 
pagentry and they make prcnuses to God and the saints in return for favors. In view of this 
leaning, sectarian programs would be wise to make use of traditional saints as decorations 
in their settings. Celebration of the Three King's feast day (the reenactment of the visit 
to Christ by the Magi), an irrportant festival, could be observed. Different members of the 
Puerto Rican family could take part in the cooking, the wrapping of small presents for the 
children, and so forth. Even nonsectarian agencies could make use of this traditional 
celebration. 

Sane Protestantism, imported with the American occupation and to a large extent middle class, 
exists Sectarian and fundamentalist groups, for example, the Pentecostal religion, have quite--" 
a large following among poor Puerto Ricans throughout the island and in the United States.- - 
Clearly, these persons would require a different traditional setting. 

For a setting to adequately respond to the needs of the Puerto Rican, Spanish should be spoken 
by receptionists, workers, and paraprofessionals. Expeirts in areas such as housing, education, . 
law, home management, health, and child development who, give facts and not just provide cognitive* 
introspection should be included. Hcwe-like waiting rooms where clients can converse while 
they axe waiting as well as an opportunity to have or purchase Spanish coffee would be helpful. 

Hone visits and open hours for walk-in clients should be available as well as scheduled appoint- 
ments. Flexibility in the agency setting is indicated in order to heljp clients feel confortable. 
Puerto Rican professionals and paraprofessionals can assist in making the institutions niore 
culturally sensitive in relation to physical surroundings, in making referrals, and in providing 
input, such as pointing out significant cultural biases. 

Attenpts to be c\^..turally sensitive, however, do carry sane dangers; one of v^ich involves 
appropriate and i:>appropriate roles for professionals and paraprofessionals. Ihe professional 
must not abdici^^ Ids responsibility to the paraprofessional nor merely provide concrete services 
to the Puerto Rican. Poles should be clearly defined, /as each worker has a signigicant contri- 
bution to make v*iich must be recognized and credited. / Ihe prof essional must develop sensitivity 
both to cultural differences - using the culture on behalf of the clients rather than against 
them - and to the need to modify techniques when appropriate. 
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Cage jj l Jimatrattoti 

Mra, IVh niotjiar uaed to j^iy for har yrrwuteav^.fi Ixvinliiuj wdujol tuition ihmi^jh tl¥J luiUal of i>art 
of lier l^rcja hou«a in l>v)t^*rto Rlc?o. i\:3lXcMf.i-ncj tto cjr^imtotter'H death, Mrw. i) fhw Ivick to 
York City frcin IHierto IUto, l«w.lng ^^11 Clruincial ctotailfl to Ix^ wuikod out by har \uu?lo 
c^i\4flp aha w«a too fjriovecl ovur ti^a cloath of hor \m{:\Mn: to attoiKl to UioHa iivUturM, [.icXliui 
tlie houae rental .income, aho wa« foroad. to raniovia hor won frm tho uclicx)! wtiarts ho h.ul Ixxui 
doing wall, aha want to a tl^arapiat whan har aon l^CKjan to aot out ^Uter llvlnci in a hUbti area 
for the flrat time, alio thorapiat dlacx)varaci that it waH tho firnt tlk^ tlia d\i Id liad aotad 
out and tlie behavior was related to Uia boy'« rc^moval frcni tiu! school wliaro ho had bot^n hixm- 
•nie Uierapiat explored Mra. D'a fante\8y and cUstxJvarfed tluit alio had exixxMixl har imalo lo 
continuo to rant part of tlio houflo without havir^q to hak him; who wan wry qcxxl to him and 
placed herself in hia hands, ihe tlierapiat encouraged Mra. D to qo to l>uoi^to Rico ar\d cx)n front 
her uncle with the fact tliat aa, the only duaghter, the houae belonqed to her. ^^ovorth(^^eaa, 
the therapist understood why aho felt tliat ahe would liavo to wait until liar lato mother's 
birthday or anniversary date of death. Dealing with Mra. D'a i^^aalvo dependency wiUiout 
finding an immediate way to reatore the equilibriun would not be helpful. In Rierto Rico, 
conflict or confrontation with family menbera must be avoided at all coata; iJorticularly 
vmen an elder or money ia involved. Recognizing the cultural ijnt^licationa of tlio altuation, 
the therapist first informed Mrs. D that aho was the legal heir, and Oien encouraged tor to 
take her two children with her in order to get public opinion on her aide and tiiua' pressure 
the uncle to relent, 

Ihe above case illustration^ describes how understanding and sensitivity to the culture helps 
to provide an acceptable resolution of a problem. Ihe therapist was able to suggest an 
acceptable way out for the client. Mrs. D recognized that her uncle would not want to lose 
favor or standing m the ccmnunity by depriving a widow and her two children of what is rightly 
due to them. Ihe therapist understood that his client's going alone to confront the relative 
would lead to talk that she was only interested in money. His suggestion clearly denonstrates 
hew the culture can be used to effect change. 

Another exanple of this cultural reaction exists in Carlos aiitrago Ortiz's study of a peasant 
camiunity in Puerto Rico, 3 where a sister is unable to confront her brother about building a 
house partly on her land, Although several trips are taken fron New York City to Puerto Rico 
by the sister and her husband for this purpose, it would be untliinkable to break a valued 
relationship over" scmething as insignificant as property. Eventually, two in-laws are pushed 
into the arena to do the confronting vMch is seen as more acceptable because it does not 
directly rock the boat of the brother and sister relationship. Guiding a Puerto Rican toward 
the heart of a conflict or a ccnfrontaticn has to be done gently, gradually, and with a great 
deal of e^qjloration of fantasy; otherwise the client may drop out of treatment for fear of 
losing favor with the therapist by not following through on a premise. It is most inportant, 
therefore, not to overstep the bounds of respect in enplpying confrxsntation techniques. 

Case Illustration . 

Another inpoi^tant point to be sensitive to is the Puerto Rican 's vulnerability to authority. 
The folloving case illustration involves a twenty-three-year-old Puerto Rican wcman who was 
very oannitted to the value placed on virginity. 



Marta was in group therapy for six months and was beginning to transfer her loyalties to her 
peer group as well as to the mental health professionals in the clinic. Many of the grov^ 
members openly mocked Marta 's strong belief in virginity and even conveyed the inpression 
that a man v^o still wanted to marry a virgin had something wrong with him. This reaction 
had less of an effect on Marta than the inplied value judgment of the therapists when they 
asked the same questions after hearing she had a boyfriend: "Are you having sexual relations 
with him?" "Why not?" Because .of the therapists' authority roles and questions, Marta per- 
ceived a message that said, "There's something wrong." A little later, the therapists and 
group members were extremely surprised by Marta 's unwed pregnancy; so unlike her and so 
opposite to the strong convictions she had displayed earlier. 

In this illustration, the inner controls are not strongly developed, relying as they do on 
external controls and on follwing authority's dictum. Here, authority was perceived as 
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S; the Vuorto rtlomi iiwy ho«r it m "to ahaatl." AI«o, th« need to ple^uiB Ih Htr(^ni)»v in 
the Puerto Rlaan »;>oo«ubo of lior tracUtional rolo, 

The Pvwrto lllcan aynclrai»i has lieoat*) so wPll-knciwii tlwt thoro in a itafevencti t:(i it in Alfrfxl 
M. Pre«Unw\, Ilflio.Ui I. Kaplmi, «nclUenjf«ni.n Hmla-'k'w .1 iWiinvlhWi oo 7'(.M'^' /mi/,w,,,,/,.„, • 
Unfortvmately, It clcwa not repveaent the aficnirate vorHton. Not ovfeiyono wlw axi*nMtin(,HiH 
(xmrnoH av the Pvvarto lUaan Hyndrono is «ohiaapl-vrenlo. 'Hie «ta'BMl roaat lgn in « l:onii nl- 
hyi'teft oharaoferizecl by hyimrkinetio aeiavires ah a, veBix^nae to aauto tenfllonB and nnHloi y. 
It la « oulturolly expected roactlitn and an ordinat^y oacanrrenc!©. ft la moat of ton \mK\ m 
a mearia to control. It nwy ocovir reciularly, for omw^o, wlien a i:.oyn-«cje aon qotti out ol IuikI 
or -when a huaband la golivj out to drink. Aa tho a tcwjti produooa loaa modloal Intorvoi^ttoi^ 
(at flrat It can load to lioapitaU/.atlon, painful Injpations, beincj very ivlcik, and no tor 10 
and aa a family becanoa nwro al)le to mminicatQ qxmly, they Ixicorw loaa Cmixieiil.. liraulio 
MontalvQ'a arbicloS contains a caao LUuatratton of thirteen-year-old Maria wlio wra Lonci 
dreaaea over l»r knees. She waa aaked by her teacher to wear a shorter droaa for her iwrt in 
a adiool play, to put on lipstick, and to smooth her aocrQta(atatuUnci-out h^Lr) . Miiria tocamo 
diatroaaod at thia recjuoat and her teaclier contacted Maria's parents, who v^ro qiiit:o un- 
reaponaivo regardinci Maria's drjamtic talents. Hiey were also unreaponaivt/ rogardincj discijaaioji 
of/ Maria' 8 being able to travel to perform witli the drana group. When Maria dovoloix-d vaiilt.ing 
a^lla and a dramatic ccnvulaive atague three daya before the play, the paychiatriat could 
nSt explain the noneplleptlc seizure through any intraperaonal cuea, fears, anger, or inner 
iflicta. Ihe reason lay hidden until the day of the play v^en the girl could not {:«rfonii 
auae she was so weak and hoarse. Over this period, she had becane more religious and irore 
«nscioua of her role as a daughter. Without realizing it, the family members had relayed 
ivfctle massages of disat^proval iimediately after the teacher's visit. The visit had catalyzed . 
he clash, the pulling and counterpulling between school and family. Ihe aubculture of a Puerto 
iHican family was reclaiming one of its membera fran the school's American subculture. The 
[teacher's miniskirt and her emphasis on Maria's traveling fran school to school were definite 
threats. She had not serfsed that the girl's hair and overall appearance were signs m the 
Pentecostal Puerto Rican church of a huttole, "Unadorned deneanor . Had the teacher been attuned 
to Puerto Rioan sensibility, she, would have stressed safety and adult supervision and she 
would have worn her longest skirt. 

ASS ESSMENT OF THERAPEUTIC NEED, TREATMENT, ANt^, USE'OF AUXILIARY SERVICES , 

Ihe Puerto Rican 's mental health' prcblens will be greatly reduced if he has help iri noijotiating 
the systems, in gradually increasing his English vocabulary, in gradually increasin^is Dob^ 
skills, in facilitating "the obtaining of hcnemaker service, in obtaining adequate housing, • . 
and so forth. This intervenUon, together with overt demonstration by therapists tihat the 
Piierto Rican's color, culture, and Values are accepted, will enable clients,- to feel like 
SSrrS win moie readil^ engage them in a therai^utic process of addressing more specific 
mental health problems. Mental health programs need, therefore, to address themselves not 
only to being agents of change but also to being cc»rdinators of auxiliary services .withm 
their own programs, and, if possible, with other, programs. . • 



Case Illustration ^ 



Juan and Carmen^ R live ia a tenenent in the South Bronx. They have five. children-, thr^sons ^ 
bS^ iS Puerto Rico and two daughters bom in the United States. Juan ^ previously erployed 
2^ SeSfS^a New York City grocery store or_bodega. He completed an eighth grade education 
in a small interior town in Puerto Rico but was unaoie to attend high school in the- city 
because. his parents, who had twelve children, could not afford the necessary shoes, uniforms, 
and^SIisporStion. Instead, Juan began working full tiitB alongsid^ his father in the 
(farm) of the wealthy L family. Juan asked God to forgive him for his envious thoughts toward 
his brdther, Jose, who was the godson of Senor L and had his tuitirri paid by the wealthy farrrer. 
jlan-ro^ qodpar4nts were good to him and reneniDered all the occasions ard feasts, but they 

^ ^STjuan was sixteen, hi's godfather, Pedro, got him a job on the P^^J^.J^; 
of thfcoastal city of Arecibo. Me enjoyed living with Pedro s family At ^g^^ty:f°^^ 
he fell in love with- Pedro's granddaughter. Carmen, who was sixteen, in the tenth grade , and 
a virgin. Apart frcm family gatherings and Sundays in the plaza, however, he was ^on^ to 
see her. Finely, he asked her father for her hand in itarriage and the latter consent. 
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mw t\mm to QQlaUre\to the wtKidlncf. 

JUfH\ w^H vary pnwl whan hl« fivHt-lnnn Wf4fci i\ aorw Inii. hlH pricto .u^ f\ nvin wnn luu t wlion cmmn 
\m\ to wtum to wiirk fi Mtr3An\^l-roHN l^aoauap of tho \\]nxH\H\}Y\ dohiH. \\im \y loiik imim 
of tha Ijrthy cuitl I'fHujlil. ovur wlia winUtl Ixi tht;^ t|(xl|viiuni hy tho t\m a i hiitl i'hi hi mi\ 
(1 of UkI'h |jl(j«ain<i, avifUi Wfiw lul: uo ^^1 Iht^ |»lnufipidu (Virni cukI Ihj anil hia UmWy ni>viHt 
ito Hah v7u<:in, whijra t)r(}| |K3r, Jos^, qot: hlin jf.^) U) n HV^iw^^rk'M- IIvIh joh dUl not hiwi 
U«u:i anc] ctft^^iv^ lonq [xu Icvl of untini^lt^yniiant. (UmI lu^r\lth lirohl^Jimi wilih Ihu ycninuuMl i^hiUI, 
iJuan nwHl io Niav Vork t'lt.y with Cr^min^w lirotJiur, whcj ol)tfvintHl tor him iho inl) In itv* 

Canmn wau dolUjhUud with t^tdnq raunilod wltli hur r^imlly, Inil: whun nht^ Ix^a^m^ in'uinanl with 
Uu'iir l:ourlii cJvlld, tlia lUi iTmvud into thuir (m^ ai^wtwtmt. drnwu \yi)Cim> do(irt>HHtHl Ixsuruimi 
for thQ frirwt tiia) aho wan not livincj with tho extanded UmiW) Ixhviuho o\ tlip titronn of thi^ 
chanqo of cuitura; tocauB© of Uqv inability to B]xmk I'lnqliHj^ find toraiuiu at tlia dotor I oration 
of tho t(Mioii)ont which wa« irnix)Haiblu to koop Bt\irklin(| c?loan. Mho tuiffored frrin hoadaohir^n, 
atcmich ivrci)lanu4| and imimi in hur choHt, but dcKMorn told hor tlionu Hym{,H:tii«< mm dno to 
norvoa and har cjondition waa chronic, Wlion Hhe folt Ixsttor tilio would raino tho voIuikj of tliu 
JiliUl^ n^iale on tJio S^janish station and talk to l\er Haintn. Finally, Juan Hunt for Can!¥::jn'H 
aimt to ccm) to live wit^i t\^m and hor arrival liolfx}d Canm^n. Caioiton acctiptod J\km'H i\rq\,\sw\\tH 
that in Amorica job, achooling, and medical facilitioH woro U^ttor tJion ^^^ Pmrto Hico, (In 
sotio wayB tho job and medical facilities in Riorto Rico woro nonoxiutont iuvIohh ono liad a 
car.) 'Hkj years t>aased, and Carmen consoled herself diat as noon tiio dUldron finlBhod 
their education they would move back to Puerto Rico where Juan could set up a businoHH. 
As tlie children grew they adopted tlie wciys of tho neiqhborhcxxl children. ^Itioy-no longer aakod 
for the parents' blessings as they came and left the house; tliey wanted to go to parties lui- 
chaperoned; tliey scarotimes talked back; the gir.lg wanted to wear make-up at ago fifteen and dros 
in nonladylike clothes. The boys had friends wlio belonged to gangs and snriked pot, and ti\o 
parents feared the same would happen to their sons. Juan and Carm^ threatened to send • 
^them back to Puerto Rico or to a coxegio (boarding school) if they did not sever these friend- 
ships. Another iitportant and traumatic issue that the family was faced with for the first time 
involved the issue of color, nhe youngest daughter, Yvette, age twelve, entered junior high 
school and found herself placed on the black side of the tvsAo camps in school. This situation 
affected the entire family. Carmen reminded her daughter that she, was a Puerto Rican and told 
her to spe^ Spanish loudly so the school children would not confuse her with the blacJ<s. 
Inside, Carmen felt guilty that her daughter's dark skin led to problems. 

During this very difficult period Juan injured his back while loading merchandise and becan© 
jSermanently disabled. Suddenly, the family had to receive public welfare assistance, and Juan's 
1 authority was gradually beconing undermined, particularly as he was no longer the breadwinner. ' 
\ He gegan to drink. Trips to Puerto Rico, vstiile samev^at supportive, did not provide a solution 
"i:o the ^ problems the family was undergoing. Finally, Yvette came to the attention of school 

authorities because of her withdrawn behavior and she was referred to a cental health center, 

J.' 

DYNAMICS OF FAMILY CULITJRE . , 

Biefcpre discussing treatment in this case it is necessary to understand the dynamics of the 
family in relatioi to their culture. Juan's transition frcm the interior to the coast, to 
San Juan, and, finally, to the mainland for econcndc purposes reflects a cannon pattern of ^ 
Puerto. Ricans. By the tine. of arrival in the.Uaited States, they have already experienced 
upheavals v^Mch affect their functioning, and' heve developed adaptive defenses and behavior 
often foreign to the culture. (When the Puerto Rican Family Institute ,in New York City was^ 
first established in 1960 by a group of Puerto Rican social worker^ for the purpose of utilizing 
well-established Puerto Rican families to serve neW^Ly arrived families as "extended family 
substitutes," it was discovered that the so-called "intact." families were. experiencing such 
* cultura^hock themselves that the program's original., objectives had to be modified.) 

The manner in v^ich Juan obtained his jobs is not lanusual, neither is the relationship of 

the fa^in cwner with Juan's fanaily. The Puerto Rican 's social security consists of maintaining ' 

good relationships with extended family, friends, and people with "connections," in order to 
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reap benefits in jc±) or educational opportuniaes or to receive help with the systens; as 
SStedin Spanish, se necesita pale . The wealthy take a patenialistic, benevolent attitude, 
particularly if the-pcor are submissive, respectful, and knew their place. Having a half 

or more poor godchildren is a source of pride to the wealthy, and often sore of these _ 
poor children are raised by than, hiios de crianza , their hates, to be playmates for their 
own children and to assist in the household duties. The natural parents are very pleased with 
this arranganent as it ensures greator educational, aiploynient, and niarriage oppox;!:unities , 
as well as an escape f ran the grinding poverty consistent with large families. It also in- 
SeSa Se intimaS of the two families, and the latter basks in the reflected gloiy of the 
former. 

Careen's depression and psychosonatic disorders are comon to Puerto Ricans who are transposed 
to a foreign, cold, accelerated culture, without the benefit of the usual supportive, extended 
family. In addition to the importance attached to the extended family, Puerto Ricans also 
attach great inportance to place of birth, and his family's frequent moves and distance from 
native torn had^en their toll. Because traditionally the Puerto Rican female has °^lets 
for stress in her long-suffering Marian role, she is much more apt to suffer f ran psychosonatic 
disorders and depression. Juan's soluUon in sending for Carmen's aunt is also not mcaimm. 
Ue value of family is so iitportant that Puerto Ricans are constantly traveling bade and forth 
tci attend christenings, weddings and funerals, and to take care of the newborn or the sick. 
That the stay may be extended to months or years is not unusual either. 

Bireatening to send the children to Puerto Rico to be raised by extended family is also a way 
of dealing with children who are unable to resist the pulls of American society. In Puerto 
ScoTthe^altemative is having the nuns or priests raise them in a give them the 

disciDline thev need. Many boarding schools take both wealthy and poor children; tuition 
is Sel^tSf bS net thro^hlSolarsldps or wealthy friends or relatives If this course 
. is not open, the obildren are sent to an orphanage. Puerto Rican parents living in the United 

States therefore, -often beccne very rigid and overprotective of their children because of 
- S^^dc^^^^^ f^ the outSde «?rld and the realistic fears of the crime, drug addiction, 

SfSEtsexS^Ses, and the different values of slum dv^ll^^^ The childn^ r^lat 
• this rigidity, particularly during adolescence when the social ^^l^'^f^'P^^'\''^^^' 
and th^ often view their parents as inferior to the.American v^f life. Whils Carmen^ 
Jiorted her daughter to stress her Puerto Ricannesa, Wette had been internalize j the stere^ 
"type concept of the Puerto Ricans as dirty, uncultured, involved in miggings, . things, and 
:^«r crines. Rather than say she was Puerto Rican she said she was JpanishTSI faking. She 
^Ta^arrassed that her parents did not attend Parent-Teadier Association ^^'■^f-J'^T 
vSt to the school cnce but got lost. She did not. knew the teacher's name and lid not speak 
SllS;^ Sr^ld help hS.) Yvette also resented having her hair in curls and bows and 
looking like a little girl? she felt different fron everyone else. 

Adolescents caught up in coif lict' between family and cultural values an4 the 5 rdnant society's 
eSeSScns frequently reject themselves, beoone defensive about who t^ey ar.., and sense that 
SS^^l3^f°^ thi low eatean in which the grow?> is held. In Puerto Rico, Particularly 
^rthTLall tSns, the extended family and family friends go out tog^i for recreational 
purposes and the ^lit between generations is less emphasized. Storekeepers, teachers, and 
SSSrs^e^lloioerhed aboGt everyone ' s children and provide a ^terrentto acting out. 
S SS3c^ there is much less inoatpatibility bet^ the «^<P^^^f .^^^f^^ 
aiiSe larger society; this situation is, however, changing, particularly in the new develop- 
^tHnd^iSer ci^es. Nonetheless, the Puerto Rican culture reii«s most strongly on the 
support of the extended family. Tlios^ v*o migrate are torn fran these associations, and it 
ffS^ SsnStS^lmily which is facld with the overwhelming task of easing the acculturation 
difficulties and the critical confusion of the diildren. 

The issue of color is an enomous factor for Puerto Ricans to contend with jgon arrival in the 
SSt^ Sates. With a white, blade, and B^an hertiage there are all shades ^ ^ 
the native Puerto Rican. Hiere are nunerous categories depending on shades °?1°^'^^, . 
JSt^of hSr, and features. Cinnamon color is a desired shade to posess While thehi^ 
Sobbish about their whiteness, their attitudes tc^ard their darker brothers 
S^l^^^l^hostility toward blades in American society. When ^^.f^^^^ 
STSelSnSS they arfe judged either white or blade for the first time, and, if ^onounoed 
TuSt, SfaSiSSd all thi racist stereotypes of the blade people. Enormous problems of 
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identity and disruptiai are caused in families, particularly when sane are considered v^ite and 
seme black. 



Finally, while the disequilibrium caused in the R family by Juan's disability would be surdlar d 
in any family, the excessive inportance attached to fixed and rigid family roles in the Puerto 1 
Rican culture exacerbates the problem. The Puerto Rican family is patriarchal in essence. 
In theory, the man is the absolute chief and sets the norms for the whole family. He is respected 
or feared by most members. He is the breadwinner, and his wife is responsible for tlie care of 
the children and the housekeeping. As the boys grow, the father becorres closer the tJiem* It 
IS his responsibility to prepare his boys for manhood • The ccncept of maleness or machismo 
IS very strong and is related to courage, aggressiveness, and sexual prowess, in addition, it 
is related to the fulfilling of one's own role. In Juan's case, the breadwinner rcle has been 
destroyed, the setter of norms has been impaired, and the ability to prove courage, aggressive- 
ness, and sexual prowess hindered by a physical handicap. Juan no longer feels he has the 
right to respeto and dignidad. Welfare assistance irrpingen^t, as well* as the struggles the 
family is unaergoing, reintorce his power lessness. Drinking is experienced as an escape fron 
the present reality. 



Treatment 



Clearly, Che color issue, culture shock, Juan's disability, and the family crises ^e inportant 
factors in Yvette's problems. In such a case, the author, as a Puerto Rican caseworker, would 
suggest family therapy in the hone and engage auxiliary services. 

TO implement family therapy in this case, hone visits would be made if Juan's disability or 
other reasons prevented the family's coning to the office. First, the therapist would explore 
how the family felt about the referral to the clinic and point out the clinic's role and how 
It could be of service. Intervention in a crisis would undoubtedly be the main advantage. 
Coicrete issues would be addressed iimediately to facilitate the engagement process. The author 
would not accept initial verbal corpliance of the contract, because of her belief that she 
would be viewed as an authority figure not to be openly disagreed with, until a relationship 
or confianza be established. 

The gathering of extensive data on Yvette and setting up a diagnostic workup would take place 
after the family sessions began, to see if they were still warranted. The family crisis, rather 
than Yvette's withdrawal, should be addressed. Yvette should, however, be seen alone in addition 
to the family therapy in order to help her make more active use of the family sessions. Carnen's 
aunt would be included in the sessions, and attenpts would be made to assess the different 
roles of the individual members, particularly in reference to traditional values, Anglo values, 
and the shifting values of each. Ihe basic family cohesiveness would be relied on heavily 
at this time. The therapist's ro3e and hcv? he or she is perceived by the family, particularly 
Juan, would be esqplored. The ^ntnor would enphasize her authority role or her maternal role 
depending on vtot seemed to work best with this family. She would be prone to provide infor- 
mation about herself, therapeutically guided, and welcone their offer of sharing coffee or a 
snack with them. 



Ihe therapist would address the color issue and reach out to Yvette's siblings to verbalize 
their difficulties in coping with this discriminatory hostility. Probably, the siblings would 
be able to esqpress cn behalf of Yvette v^y it was easier to say Spanish-speaking rather than 
Puerto Rican, contrary to Carmen's advice. Carrten would be helped to deal with her own guilt 
regarding her dark skin. Ihe ugliness of racism as something external to the family would 
be pointed out. Self-esteem and pride in their culture should be raised through reminding 
the family of their heritage and appealing to their sense of patriotic. The Puerto Rican 
therapist and staff could be seen as role models tliat counteract against the negative stereo- 
type of the Puerto Rican. The author would also help them see that the status of the Puerto 
Ricans in this country is no different from other migrant groups viho are forced to carve out 
an existence for themselves and their families against overwhelining odds. Programs like 
Aspira, and educational Puerto Rican agency for the young, or the Arecibo Social Club, made 
up of Puerto Ricans frion that town, would be used to reinforce their Puerto Rican pride. 

Auxiliary services 



C 3- P^^P^of^ssicnals and other agency staff, as well as workers in other programs, would be 
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j^ly relied UE^n^ pr^jide^^^^^^^ • 

SSlSsl^l^ri^^iSrS; bS^lforSffLI^y! O^e role of the church the spiritualist 
S^^lsTbTcoordinated in the treatment plan if either or both were significant. Carnen s 
WDuia also De cooraxnaiBu , , , addressed with the understanding that until 

SlS^S'o^^fsLS Sd^JlaSr^t?e5,1h?results would not be great; helping her 

becaning less passive might be seen in a better light. 

The oeneraticn gap would be handled even nore gingerly than with an Anglo family. P^^o 
SL^e n^ to the denocratic approach where each side listens and one side attempts 
S^^^^tSltSr's perspective. It v^d be i:r^«rtant to bear in m^d ^need 
™<r,+-aiT, resnect for the father and defer to him in assessing how far to go. Families mat 
SSS^SflS^d bTLSSS Sout, and it should be i«ii.ted out hew they have undergone 
Siar^SSsS^ SeirWrof coping could be .looked at as additional role n«dels. A 
S^^; l^of^^titS^ iTaddition to help with the acculturation process, would be the 

SSnS^bSuse of tte cUenfs feeli^ that the therapist ha, the answers. 
IMPLICATIONS 

.. the author would accept it graciously, recognizing it as a cultural gesture. 
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SOCIAL REHABILITATION OF HISPANIC AEPICTS; A CULTORAL GAp6 



by ^ . 

John Langrod, M.A., Pedro Ruiz, M.D., Lois Alksne, M.A. , Joyce Ixwuison, 

Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
Brcnx, New York 



One out of every 14 persons of Spanish origin in the New York City HEtropolitan area is either 
a drug addict or a drug abuser. This indicates that drug addiction has assumed m^or pro- 
^SonJ^lhis segSt of the populaUcn. At the present tiire, while Hispanics r^res^it 
S5 12 percent oftha entire population of New York C^ty, they account for approxiinate y 
^SlerceS of the estiiTBted 125,000^ addicts in the area. ^ ^o^ 
norrthan half have becote involved in treatment programs. The situation '=^11^^°^.^™.^ 
lamination of Hispanic patterns of addiction and a critical reasses^nt^of 
treatnent programs and personnel, as they relate to people brought up in the cultural norms 
and value systeasns of Hispanic tradition. 



•fflE PROBLEM 



We know there are distinctive features of the Hispanic culture which contrast sharply with 
SeSnSt^Sural norms in Arrerica; it follc*.s that treatn^ personnel should be aware 
of such differences when working with Puerto Rican and other Spanish clients. 

Tr, T>„or+o Ri<-n "Oneration Bootstrap" has attorpted to condense a century and a half of 
2cS d^JoprtS Kt^a^ sSuenoe of^ generation. This accelerated march toward 
S^?aSSSSr^Se?ned on tJ^cndc growth values of - -lien_culture^^co^^^^ 
a surge of migration fron rural to urban areas on the island. It is of particular interest 
?h^r^ the iLt decade, addiction prevalence has folla^ the ^^^^S^^^f ^^^ft 
industrialization. The still rural mountainous center of the island, while it is theworst 
SvSS^ea, is virtually free df addicts. For working-class Hispanics and other low- 
S^gSups suddenly prilled into an urban atanosphere, drugs may offer a way out of 
dilenmas created by the resulting cultural conflict. 

When Puerto Ricans migrate to New York, the cultural conflicts are deepened, ^ven^f ' 
STiadia^al factofs, such as discriitdnation, minority group status and a language ^^f - 
zL^l^yl kevcOT^:epts of Puerto Rican culture - dignidad , respeto , and carino - are all 
SS^4dty S uSan living and the social-^itiHSs H5^f beha^^ISrTn agencies 

SS Se^J?o Rican must deal. In Puerto Rican culture, whatever his classy station 
SliSeaS individual regards himself as having a basic inner worthiness "^x^^^^ 
Sqni3^ by others. Failure to be paid respect, which my be shrugged off as c^non rudeness 

SSEef of the majority culture, may shatter the dignidad of the Hispanic addict and 
effectively prevent his participation in a treatment program. 

Althouah sore inroads have been made through the creation of small, specialized pro-ams to 
t^Srr^^ the Puerto Rican-Hispanic addict, there are a great """^ "^jT^^^^^ 
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Hispanic personnel currently erployed in drug abuse treatment programs are unprepared in terms 
of Spanish language ability, corprehension of the Hispanic addicts' social and econcrrdc back- 
ground, understanding of Spanish culture, and specifically designed addiction spricialist 

either attract the Puerto Rican-Hispanic' addict or to effectively dea] with him 
wule he is m their care. 

Traditional values and social structures are not usually taken into consideration by clinics 
and agencies treating Hispanic patients in the United States. In order to achieve easier ^ 
opmrmication and greater cooperation froon patients, treatment personnel should know, for 
--exanple that the basic reality in Puerto Rico is the extended family , -wnich includes everyone 
with whan the individual has even the remotest blood-tie. It is this network wiuch provides 
not only noninal identity but the strong root-identity which is r^tral to his being and place 
in the world, carrying with it loyalties, obligations and privileges unknown in the etiios 
of the independent American nuclear family. A drug program v^ich recognizes tlie basic value 
of carino - friendly helpfulness - and the enf^asis on family ties Would offer help on a 
personal, informal, face-tjo-faoe level, and would be aware of the i at lent 's own frames of 
reference including the challenge to his traditional way of life vMch may have influenced 
his turning to drugs, if Hispanic addicts are to be rehabilitated, treatment personnel must 
understand not only the values inherent in. the culture they spring frcrn but the circums'tances 
Which threaten that culture, such as geographic mobility making extended family ties difficult 
to maintain; the confusion created by challenges to the traditional sex roles of mother and 
father as well as "man" and "woman"; the stress caused by pressure to conform to American 
customs, sane of which not only deny their own culturally cc^iditioned values but often con- 
tradict them. 

While there is extensive literature describing various aspects of the treatment of the heroin 
addict, there appears to be very little study of ethnic bacJcgrounds of patients, and the 
possibility that sociocultural differences may present inportant variables vs^en neasuring 
treatment outcone. At present there is only one article, to our knowledge, vs^ich deals with 
a Hispanic peculation in a methadone maintenance program. 8 This situation has led us to 
offer sane new ideas and clarification in terms of the specifics of the Hispanic* addicts. 

TOE PKXSRAM 

m wish to present a description of the Puerto Rican patients in the drug addiction program 
of the Lincoln Cormunity Mental Healtli Center in the southeast Bronx of New York City. This 
is one of the clinics of the Albert: Einstein College of Medicine Methadone Maintenance 
Treatment Program \4iich is a large urban program with eight units (seven outpatient clinics 
and one inpatient service) and a patient population of over 2,000. Patients are stabilized 
on a mean dosage of 75 mg. of methadone. A nunter of supportive services are offered, such 
as: counseling and job plaoanent; educational assistance involving r^edial instruction; 
referral to vocational and educational programs; group, family and individual counseling; 
referral to welfare, and legal services for those vs^o have cases pending at the time of entry 
into treatment In additioi, those who becone addicted to other dnias or alrohol ran Hp 
detoxified on the inpatient unit. Patients in good standing v^o want to detoxify fran netha- 
done are assisted in this effort with the understanding that they may resume treatin2nt if - 
the need should arise. ^ The program makes an effort to maintain balance between professional 

Ex-addicts are given priority in hiring even in professionai 
positiol^f they qualify. Ex-addict staff meirfDers are selected fron therapeutic connunities 
and religious programs as well as fron methadone maintenance programs. 

The program stresses comiunity involvement in the delivery of services. The staff of the 
program is corposed of: a Medical Director, an Outpatient Departnent Supervisor, three ex- 
addict counselors (two methadone patients and one graduate of a drug-free therapeutic 
oormunity) , and a fourth counselor who is a non-professional irental health worker. Only 
three on,.the staff were Hispanics. Although leadership is in the hands of the Medical Director 
and the Clinic Sijpervisor, non-si:pervisory staff have considerable influence in the decision- 
making process. 

SOCIAL INDICATOIkS IN REHABILITATION 

Of the 231 patients admitted to the program between March and Novent)er, 1971 and followed 
two years later, 162 (70 percent) were Puerto Rican, as they have defined themselves on 
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the intake questionnaire. One hundred thirty seven (85 percent) o£ the Puerto Rican patients 
were males; 25 (15 percent) were females. Hcwever, the New York City Narcotics Register 
SSrt^that wcrren Snprise a steadily increasing proportion of first-report«5 individuals, 
ha^dng increased fran 14 percent in 1968 to 25 percent during tne period of January to 
Jxxna, 1973. 

■me nean age was 31.5 years, which nay be cciipared witJi a reian of 30.8 for nen and 36.2 
for wanen reported by Ball and Pabon in a study of Puerto Rican addicts treated at the 
Lexington and Fort Worth hospitals between 1935 and 1962. 

Two social factors perceived as relating to rehabilitation efforts are ^Ic^ttent and _ 
educational levels at tine of admission. While we do not have figures on educational levels 
to ccnpare over time, we can say that the educational levels of Puerto Rican patients in 
oi^JS^Xing tAe tiite of our analysis are ccrparable to ttose of the general Population 
in the datchment area, with the difference that twice as many of tne patients have had sane 
high school training (63 percent, as against 32 percent in the catchment area population). 
Ab^ut the saire nvitiber have graduated fran high school (17 percent of patients; 21 percent, 
catchment population). Few in either group attended college. 

Another factor in the rehabilitative effort was employment. Only three percent of the 
patients were anployed at tiiiE of admission; 54 percent were oiployed after entry into treat- 
Sent Fran the low initial employnent rate one. might think that neittoers of this group were 
poor candidates for rehabilitation, but it can be seen that considerable progress was made 
irTthis area by the patients during their course of treatment. Forty-three percent of 
our patients remained unemployed during the two years of this review, but this is a fairly 
low rate ccnsidering the problems encoun\:ered by methadone patients fran an urban ghetto 
seeking work. / 

Another social factor in the process of rehabilitation deals with welf^^^^"!^;^',.^^^^" 
five percent of the Puerto Rican patients were on welfare at admission. ^^^^^^ '^^^ 
with 39 percent of the total catchment area who were reported on welfare in J^l^TO census . 
As of March 1973, of the 114 Puerto Rican patients still inthe program, f P^^J were 
on welfare. It should be noted here that in both the catchment area population and the 
StlSt^ation, unanploynent percentages are l^r than welfare ^^rc^tages ^dicating 
either that employment is sporadic or that wages oi: the working population are so lew that, 
even v*ien enployed, they qualify for public assistance. 

MEASURING TREAdEOT (XTICOME 

One parameter of successful treatment outcore is the absence of secondary drug abuse. An 
SLStioh of urinalysis records for a six-nonth period (October 1972 to March 1973) re- 
^SrSar2fpS^nt of the, patients were using or had used sai>e drug other than methadone. 
Barbiturates (35 percent of drugs taken) and cocaine (41 percent of druas taken) wer^ tJie mnRi- 
frequently used dSgs. There was very little use of anphetanone (3 percent) or heroin, as 
r^^SntL^rqSnine (15 percent) and m3rT^ine (5 percent) . Ti^ere is sane clinical evi- 
dence that Puerto Ricans, mare frequently than others, use barbiturates to "cane down fran 



cocaine. 



One area in which nethadone maintenance txeatnent is said to be beneficial in the re- 
SctS orcriminal behavior after entry into treatiroit. Cushmanll and Gearing^Z fow^d 
rsharp reduction in arrests following admission to a methadone naintenance prograni. While 
^ drSotta$r??gi?es for arrests ofVrto Rican patients before they entered the program, 
Z SoS ^ha?^eroinaddicts camdt many criires in an effort to gain the means to satisfy 
SeS^ravinq Thirty-one Puerto Rican patients (19 percent of ti,a patient population) 
'2SmS fS'45^S2trfollowing admisSon to the program. Twelve arrests were on ^g 
^S?Tpossession or sale); eight were of a minor nature, and there 

teTof thfarrests. Seven of the cases were dismissed. Hcwever, this^ figure of 31 a^sts 
Ster entering the program is much higher than that found in another study "h^^ . ^^P^f^ed 
sS SrcLt of arLsts over a 12-no.th peribd after entering a methadone maintenance 



program. 



Another parameter of treatment success is retention in treatanent. Seventy-one P^^^^^^i^ 
?Srto RiSnSup was. retained in treatment over the two-year period, and this is corparable 



SShi^Ji'^il^^*^^ ^^'^ ^ non^Hispanic patient of our program, ihe reasons for 
^ dischtoge of Puerto Rican patients over the two-year period were as follows: 

Dropouts "31 (65%) 

Incarcerated. , . 10 (21%) 

Hanicide 1 

Petit larceny 1 

Arson 1 
f . Drug related 1 

Uhknown , 6 
Deceased 4 ( 3%) 

Cirrhosis l 

Overdose l 

Suicide 1 

IWcnown 1 

Volxantarily detoxified, ......... 2 (4%) 

Hospitalized ...1 ,( 2%) : 

Total 48 (100%) 

Si^^T^? retained patients with those who were discharged, we 

found ranarkably little difference. Ihe nean length of time spent in treatirentfor tiioL 
patients who were discharged before March 1973 was ten rronths. Males STSLs Lfa^st ' 
?^ retention rate (70 percent for nales; 72 percent for females) . IhereS age of 
discharged patients was 31.3, as canpared with 32.rfor patients who s^S^iTSeatL^t. 

The marital status of ^discharged as against retained patients also presents no significant 
picture, 53 percent of the discharged patients were inSried; 33 percent were si^gSf^d 
sJn^f^^^'^f separated. Among the retained patients, 37 percent were married; 39 percent 
single, and 19 percent were sepajtated. - 

No difference was found in l^ls of education between discharged and retained patients. 
Elementary or^sane high school had been attained by 80 percenTof the discha^eTSSSts ' 
^l^^^L"^.^ retained group Sindlarly, high school graduation SSS 
vas attained by 20 percent of those discharged and 23 percent of those retained in treat- 
— ' r expected patients who have reached a higher level of education 

ro xemain in treatment. 

Qiploymait at admission, an indication of adjustment in the "square" world, is another 
factor which should be related to retention in treatnent. Of the discharged patients. 
2^?o!!^.?Ti^^-^^ ^ of admission; of the retained patients, only four percent were 
atpl^ed at that tune. The difference is not significant, and is only slightlTin the 
direction of our expectation that people v*io were employed at admission would be nore 
likely to stay in treatment. 

Altogether, findings clearly indicate very little, if any, correlation between age, sex, 
education or enployment at admission and the probability of retention in treatment. It is 
of considerable oonoerrt to us that 65 percent of all of our discharged Puerto Rican patients 
have dropped out of treatment, usually with no explanation. 

ANALYSIS OF DROPQOTS 

Methadone maintenance, particularly v*ien accatpanied by supportive social programs, has denm- 
strated considerable success as an avenue of rehabilitation for heroin addicts nationally, 
and has beccne the treatment of choice. Our clinic attempted to match its services to the 
needs^of the Puerto Rican connunity. It is. less structured than nost clinics; referrals are 
made to agencies serving Puerto Ricans; sane bilingual counselors are available. The discharge 
^ l.£°^ patients is not appreciably different from that of other ethnic groups 

in other clinics. Ihe difference cones in the "reasons for discharge" which show 65 perc^' 
of Puerto Rican patients discharged siitply as walking away fron the program. Even allowing 
for the possibility that seme of the voluntary dropouts in this program might, in a more 
discipline-oriented clinic, fall into a category of "discharged for drug abuse or disrvrotive 
behavior, the dropout rate is hic^i enough to warrant further investigation. 
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It is difficult to acquire follow-up data on dropouts, but with patient profiles so siMlar 
for retained and discharged patients, one can perhaps explain the high rate of dropouts 
by looking again at ways the Puerto Rican culture differs from the esqjectations of many of 
those who run the clinics in the United States. 

It was found in earlier resear* with Puerto Rlcan patients suffering f ran tuberculosis and 
treated in New York City, 14 that they tended to break appointments with health agencies 
frequently, and at tiines would leave hospitals against medical advice. Tiine has a different 
meaning to those of the HispaAic culture than it does to most harried Americans. Also, if 
inrodiate results are not obtained - no matter what type of treatment is being considered - 
one may siirply "give up." Ihere is undoubtedly sane alienation fran American institutions 
among Hispanics, who may perceive instituticnal "efficiency" as hostile and humiliating. 

PLANS FOR 1HE FUIURE 

The ejq^erience drawn fron oiar study has made us consider certain basic prograirtnatic changes 
to be iirplenented for services v^ere there is a large number of Hispanic patients. They are 
as follows: 

1. The need to be aware of cultural differences . 

With all the good will in the world, a clinic staff which does not understand the salient 
cultural values and sex roles that play an iirportant part in the behavior and personality 
of Hispanic patients will be limited in efforts to help them. More than once in our 
program, we c±>served that female patients seen by male counselors were labelled as 
"uncooperative" because they were reluctant to discxiss their problems with them, tlius not 
getting the help they needed. In traditiaial Hispanic custom, wonen do not confide 
intimate details of their lives to men other than priests or their husbands. In effect, 
they were being asked to negate principles they lived by in order to receive help.> In ^ 
other cases, we observed females getting off methadone at their husband's request. In 
those cases, the counselor, apparently unaware of the authority vested in the irale head 
of a Hispanic household, did not understand tlie clients* motivation and was at a loss to 
provide counsel, which woiiLd help solve the dilernnna. 

In another case, a Puerto Rican patient vrfio did not understand English very well was 
asked for a urine specimen by a nurse v*io did not understand Spanish at all. When the 
patient claiited he could not urinate just then, the nurse accused him of lying. Nobody 
liJces to be accused of lying, and such behavior is generally unacceptable from a member 
of one of the "helping professions." To a Puerto Rican,. such a lack of respeto can 
challenge his cultural value of dignidad . Staff ignorance of the overriding importance 
of such matters may interfere with or destroy his rehabilitative opportunities. He may 
prefer to drop out rather than cope with attitudes v^ich seem to him downright offensive. 

2. The inportance of training mcx3els along ethnic minority lines . 

Employees working in progrins servicing Hispanic populations must understand the problem 
of drug addiction as' it relates to the Hispanic addict and abuser, including the effects 
of drug abuse on the family structure, the cannunity, and the addicts themselves. 
Participants must learn how to design a "clinical" program that will relate nore 
positively and effectively to the Hispanic addict. In order to do this, the staff must 
imderstand not only, the Spanish language and cultural traditions but also the hj.storical 
• aspects conncan to Spanish speaking countries, such as the Spanish colonial period, 
struqqles for independence, nationalism, migration, and current political issues- It 
effective programs are going to be developed to deal with the drug abuse problem as it 
exists in the Hispanic catmunity, then those Hispanic staff members currently working 
in the field will have to provide much of the leadership. Thus, they should have all 
of the skills,, knowledge and experience necessary for them to design and administer these 
programs in the future. In addition to therapeutic skills, "^spanic staff should be 
tSLed in cotinunicabion skills, the planning of strategies for woricing with the families 
of the Hispanic addicts and with tlie ccmnunity. In the Hisparxic code, the quality ot 
personalismo should be encouraged In order to earn the trust of the cannunity, and to 
attract and hold, the Hispanic addict in treatment. 



3. . The need for Hispanic staff to treat Hispanic addicts . 

Ideally, Hispanic drug addicts should be treated by persons v^^o share their language, 
background and experience. Although we call ourselves a pluralistic society, there are 
strong social and institutional pressures to conform to \^at is deemed good by the majority. 
Atot et al,^^ in a study of drug addiction in a C3iicano ccmunity in California, found 
that although over 600 Chicane drug addicts had gone through the drug detoxification 
program at Camarillo State Hospital, only three went on to try vtot the Chicanes felt 
was an American rehabilitation program. The study concludes that there is a need for 
separate drug addiction programs run by and for Chicanes, partly because they prefer it, 
and partly because they feel that successful rehabilitation can only take place within 
the context of the addict's cultural heritage. 

Ihe negative self-image induced by discriminatory practices against Hispanics can be 
iirproved and made positive by providing therapists fron within their own culture in a 
treatment program. This must be coupled with educational and training opportunities 
v^ich prepare trainees for productive livelihoods rather than the menial dead-end jobs 
now open to them. In order to jDuild self-confidence and restore hope for a life beyond 
survival, therapy and training should take place anxang peers in a non-threatening at- 
mosphere created by staff and addicts v^o share the same cultural heritage. Failure to 
achieve a sense of pride and. identity in one's own cultural traditions may lead the addict 
not to an acceptance of mainland values but rather, as Snarr and Ball^^ reported, to 
an affiliation with a drug subculture to v^ich the addict is likely to return after treat- 
ment. In this milieu, young Puerto Rican males are able to disregard occupational and 
parental adult roles valued by both mainland and Hispanic cultures. In effect, "drug 
subcultures provide avenges to success, to social admiration and a sense of well-being 
with the world, which the members feel are otherwise beyond their reach." 

SUMVIARY AND COtfcLUSICNS 

The patients we have described constitute a hard-core addict group^^^^d it would appear 
at first glance th* they would be difficult to rehabilitate. "TflS^fi;^ se^n, however, that 
according to cotinonly used criteria for success in treatment, a substantial number have 
been rehabilitated during the period under study. 

With regard to the failures, in addition to the cultural conflict to vdiich we have brought 
attention, it may be suggested, also that these patients have street hustling skills which 
are a considerable source of satisfaction but v^ich are unrelated to, or incornpatible with, 
getting and holding a conventional job. ' "Pulling^ off a hustle" may contribute jnore to a 
positive, healthy self-image than washing dishes or pushing a broom. It is, therefore, 
important for counselors to recognize and work with a person's' existing skills. 

The program reported on here is now providing specialized assistance in English, and 
high school equivalency in Spanish is being planned as well as classes in Puerto Rican 
history and culture. Taking into account the cultural restraints on wcmen in discussing 
personal problems with male counselors, a female counselor has been hired. Because of 
its relatively high incidence among Puerto Rican patients, more should be learned about 
treatment for cocaine use. Factors v^ich depersonalize a program, such as making it 
necessary to wait for medication, restrictions on taking hone nedication, and the inpli- 
cation that patients are not to be tnosted v^en urine sanples are taken ^ must be balanced 
against the need to prevent the illicit spread of methadone and the necessity to protect 
-the patient fron the consequences of drug abuse while on methadone. There is no easy 
answer to such problems, but it is possible that steps could be taken to minimize vA^at 
Hispanics perceive as callous or punitive treatment on the part of staff. 

It is inportant to have a staff that is representative of and has enpathy with the 
patients it serves. If this is not possible, staff should be knowledgeable about and . 
respectful of patients' cultures and life styles v^ich do not fit expected or familiar 
patterns. Although patients must be assisted in. the program's goals of self-sufficiency, 
eoononic independence and abstention from drugs and criminality, precautions must be 
taken against using methadone as a means of social control. Hispanic patients will not 
be as likely to walk away from a program v^ere treatment builds on acknowledged strengths, 
values and folkways of their cMn cultural and social experience. 

Me 




^'^SOCIAL AND OJUIUBPL FACTORS RELATED 
. TO NARCOTIC USE ^^ICNG PUERTO RICANS 
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NTRODUCTICN ^ 

rior to Wbrld War II the use of illegally obtained opiate drugs by Icwer class people in New 
brk City was relatively limited, being more or less confined to a criminal s\±>culture con- 
isting of small time racketeers and hoodluns, burglars, petty thieves, pickpockets, prostitutes 
nd procurers. Ihe major ethnic groups represented amcng these addicts wer^ Italian, Jewish, 
xi^h and Chinese. ^ 

Iheh the trade routes and distributorships for illegal narcotic drugs were reestablished^after 
brld War II, a new maricet of potential addicts existed in the expanded Negro and Puerto Riqan 

cpulations of slum neighborhoods in New York City. Between 1940 and 1950 the Negro population , 

n the cil^ increased from 458,000 to 748,000, and the Puerto Rican population from 70,000 to 
145,000. As of 1960, the Negro population in the cil^ was over one million and the Pue3±o 
lean population over 600,000. The majority, of street addicts today are from this greatly 
apanded population of socially deprived persons, especially in the younger age brackets, 
fith this new ;narket, heroin addiction in the cii^ has increased to the- point where it can be 
chsidered a major socio-cultural Tdiencmenon, and as such it is receiving the attention of 
©cial scientists as well as clinicians. Uie stvidy reported oii here is an attenpt to describe 
Old tinderstand some of the social and cultural factors related to narcotic use in the city 
imong one of these groups - the Puerto Ricans. ^ 

femODOLOGY 

I methodology was formulated based on the participant-observation tediniques introduced by 
ialinowski in his studies of primitive cultures- (Malinowski, 1922) , and used successfully by 
hyte's words, "the observation of interpersonal events." The dimension of psychodynamics 
iQs added to the Whyte approach by utilization of some of the techniques used by Kardiner and 
lis associates in' their studies of- primitive and modem cultures (Kardiner, 1939, 1945, 1951). 
Sie cdntral featxare of this methodology is the psycho-diagnostic life history interview with 

jidividual subjects. 

• . "\ . 

kie ill\jstration'of the methodology can be given here. A^ twenty year old male Puerto Rican 
ieroin addict from the study area was enlisted as a ccnbination research informant and Spanish 
L^anguage tutor for the writer. /The lessons and life history interviews took place after 
iinner in the tenennent apartment of the ij;iformant's family, a three room apartment v^ich was 
Sii>ited in the evening by menbers of the extended family, their friends and a pet chicken. 
5n an average there were six adults and eight children present dxiring these evening visits, 
[he Spanish lesson involved memorizing about thirty conversational sentences vAuch the 
Informant-tutor had written down spontaneously on the previous visit. In addition to their 
intericaed use, these lessons produced informative projective material from the subject by way 
)f the "free association" involved in his making up the lesson; a typical unanticipated yield 
Ln this kind of research. After his lesson the writer visited and interviewed the other 
(lentoers of the family and their friends. He had other contacts with this family ai^ their 
friends at weddings. Baptism parties and other social occasions. 

JK^ four sources of information utilized in the stiad^ were: histories, ethnographies, partici- 
>iirit-<iDserver field journal records, life-history interviews. 
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SELECTION OF STODY AREA AND RESEARCH INFOIT : ^ / ^ 

The study area selected is a neighborhcxxi in ffew/York City less than one half mile sc^uare, 
containing a population of 17^000 i^r '^le. Befo^ World War II there was a preponderance of 
Jewish families in this area alcna with large minoritiies of Irish and Italian. During the 
1940 *s seme Negro families moved j^tc tl-^e ooninuhity and in the 1950 *s many Puerto Ricon families 
moved in. As Negro and Puerto, can families moved in, many longtime residents of the neighbor-' 
hcxxi moved exit. Ihe Puerto Rican populatican nbv constitutes approximately sixty percent 
the people in the area. Ihe Negro population /is approximately twenty percent and the balancre 
of twenty percent is non-Puerto Rican white, ^tnainly people of Russian, Polish and Italian 
descent. The neighborhcxod to /the north is a/ predaninantly Italian ccninunity, and to the 
south it is predominantly Negro; to the east and west^^lt is bounded by city parks. The area 
is an econcmically deprived neighborhcxxi, the median family income begin approximately $3900 
as cxnpared to $6000 for New York City. 

After spending about a month in the ccnmunity visiting cind getting to be known on the street 
and at the local coffee shc^, bars, shoe shine parlors, c:andy stores and barber shops, the 
writer ciDtained the researcii coc^ration . of individuals representing the major c:ultural groups. 
Ncai-Puertp Ric:an cultural groijps represented by the research informants were: Jewish, Irish, 
Negro, Russian and Italian. These subjects provided the writer with life history data, 
\observatians about the neighborhood (past and present) and their inpressions of Puerto Rican 
people. 

Ihk^ Puerto Rician research subjects centered around a large extended Puerto Rican family and 
the blcxdc where they live. At one time this block was the headquarters of a well known Puerto 
Rican\fighv This J.arge family and their friends cx)nstituted the main source of cultural 

and life hi. : y ijrial &\ the Puerto Ricans in the nei^±)orhocxi. Ihe c±ief infoilnants 
were a twenty year old Puerto Rican youth v*io was at one time a high status nonber of the street 
gang and is new a heroin addict, and a seventeen year old Puerto Rican boy v^o is an eleventh 
.grade high schcx>l student and a responsible, ambitious, non-delinquent member of the ccnnunity. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

JPuerto Ric» is a small tropical island at the Eastern end of the Great Antilles, situated at 
the approaches to the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus of Panama. It was discovered by Columbus 
. in 1493.. Ihe island was .inhabited by the Arawak Indians and pericxiic^lly by the seagoing Carib 
Indians. Spanish cxDlonization of the island began in. 1508, and it was held by the Spanish 
until 1898 v^en it was c:eded to the United States as a result of the Spanish-American War. 
In 1917 Puerto Ricx> was made a "Free, Asscxriated State" of the United States, a status which 
provides United States citizenship. 

Puerto Ric» hcis always had an agricultural econcaiTy, based largely on sugar production . Other 
major crops are produced in coffee, tobacco and fruits. Since 1940 there has been a great 
amount of • industrialization, especially in the metal-wrking, electrical, agric:ultural pro- 
cessing and textile industries.' The gro^rth and production, of the econony has, until recently, 
never been able to keep pace with the high birth rate among Puerto Ric:ans. 

The racial characteristics found among Puerto Ricans are derived fron three major sourcres: 
indigenous Indians, v^ite Spanish, colcxiizers and Negro slaves. Ccmbinations frcm these 
sources have resulted in many gradaticans of skin color, hair texture and facial structure. 
Five major divisions of racial definitican are recxjgnized by Puerto Ricans; these are: 
1) de color (blacdc skin, kinky hair); 2) indio (bronze skin, straight hair); 3) tvigueno 
(brcwn skin, curly hair); 4) gvifo (v^te skin, kinky hair); 5) bianco (white skin'^ straight 
hair). Broad facial features are always present in de color and scmetimes in trigueno and 
grifo. Narrcw features ^are always present in indio and bianco and scmetimes in trigueno 
and grifo,^^ 

Ihe culture of Puerto Rico is Spanish. The outstanding cnoltural traditions are the Spanish 
language. Catholic religion, extenciec" family cohesion, irale ccminance, double standard, 
pre-marital female chastity, dignity and hospitality. Puerto Rican people generally ar i 
easy-going and friendly. Ihey tend to believe in fate and destiny and are consequently un- 
doctrinaire. In religic^n, for exanple, especially among the Catholics, their conmitment does 
not preclude taking advantage of proscribed secrular benefits, such as contraception. 



since 1940, when the election of Munoz Marin to, the Presidency of the Puerto Rican Senate 

started the decline of colonialism for Puerto Rico, a social and econcmic revolution has been 

in progress which is affecting the cultural traditions of Puerto Ricans. One of the most 

significant consequences of this revolution has been tine progressive emancipation of wonen 

fran cultural subjugation. Uniis emancipation has not resiiLted from an acceptance of egalitarian 

ideals but from the fact that wcmen are becoming inportant contributors to the economy. Of 

the approxijnately 90,000 people now working in nanufacturing in Puerto Rico, almost half are 

women (Hansen, 1962). The traditional patriarchy in Puerto Rican family life is being challenged, • 

with inportant social and psychological consequences for all members of the family. This 

developnent is even more noticeable among Puerto Rican families in^e United States. 

Puertc^ Rican pec^le have been arriving in New York City in large numbers since the middle of 
World War II, and nov nunber over 600,000, about ei^t percent of the city's population. They 
came nainly as a result of overpopulation in Puerto Rico and a great demand during 
the war for manpo^^sr in. the States . The institution of regular air transportation 
San Juan and New Yoric at the end of the war nade it possible to travel to New York 
hours for a fare of fifty dollars, v*iich greatly facilitated the migration movement 
1940 to 1960 the Puerto Rican population in the city grew frcm 70,000 to 600,000. ^ _ 
percent of all Puerto Ricans new live in New York City. Better than one out of ten youths in 
the city between the ages of fifteen and twenty is of Puerto Rican birth or parentage. 

DELINQUENCY PATTERNS IN NEW YORK CITY SINCE 1950 ' 

The sudden influx of ]?uerto Ricans into the slum sections of Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn 
attracted the hostile attention of entrendied cultural gro\:53s in these boroughs, especially 
among the Negroes, the Irish and the Italians. This hostility was expressed most dramatically 
in street gang warfare. Although street gang fighlSLng was not neW to the city, there is no 
doubt that thfe iimagration of Puerto Rican youths in large numbers stijmilated the many conflicts 
vdiich occurred between 1950 and 1956. ^^-^^ 

Gang conflict in the city started to subside around 1956, and has no^: been a serious problem 
since. Several factors contributed to the cessation of large sqale 'gang warfare in the city: 
special police action, social' agency services on the street, hoiasing relocation in city housing 
projects, eventiaal fighting supremacy of the Puerto Rican gangs, and expanded interest in 
heroin use. 

The increased popularity of heroin was the most inportant single factor in the decline of 
gang warfare, '^ically, it started among the leaders of a street gang and then spread to 
other mentoers b/ emulation and indoctrination. When heroin use became popular in a gang the 
gang soon broke \yp into partnerships usually consisting of two youths, with each partnership 
pursuing the business of acquiring money for heroin and making arrangements for the purchase 
of the drug. 22 it was not long before the former meniDers of rival gangs .were peacefully entering 
each others* territories in search of money and l^oin. They had neither the time nor the 
inclination for fitting,' and coufd sore times be coserved quietly waiting together for the 
. heroin dealer to come into the blocK*^This peaceful coexistence continues to the present time, 
with heroin having a major pacifying filnetion. The most inportant delinquency problems among 
city street youths new are narcotic addiction and the crimes catmitted in support of it. 

SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FACTORS * ' 

As the most recent significantly large minority groi^sm the city, Puerto Ricanjs are objects of 
suspicion and hostility. That they speak a different lb;^ge reinforces the predisposition 
of their non-Puerto Rican neighbors to regard them with su^rpiqiOT. As one man, a seoond/^enera- 
tion Russian, put. it: "You never knew v^at they are talking ab5t3fe;uJ^^the old days^^.^a?c5!lid here(k 
you would hear Italians and Jews talking together in their cwn languag ft - bu t - yQU,-wc5tild hear a 
few American words in between and that was okay. " One of the derogatory terms applied to 
Puerto Ricans in New York is "parakeet," referring to their fast-spoken, unfamiliar language. 

Another general cause of lower class hostility toward Puerto Ricans is the fact that they are 
relatively eager corpetitors in. the labor market; they work fast and f6r minimum wages. In 
...this respect they are known, again in a derogatory way, as "dashers. "23 a man of Irish descent 
v*io had been replaced as a truck driver's helper by a Puerto Rican said: "The Spanish want to 
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work fast because they are hot-blooded. They cxxve frcm a lipt clojnate and all .they knew is 
go, go, go. Like me, I take it easy, but they want to go, go, go." 

Racial identification is a major problem for Puerto. Ricans in New Yorkt Although only dbout 
four percent of the Puerto Ricans in New York City are listed in official census figures 
as non-white> the many gradations of skin color, hair texture and facial structure make a 
simple distinction difficult. As stated above,- there are five major subdivisions of Puerto 
Rican racial definition recognized by Puerto Ricans. Iheir white neighbors are less discrimi- 
nating; in their eyes all Puerto Ricans, at best, are "half v^ite, half black. "V Pueirto 
Ricans refer to themselves as "Spanish" rather than "Puerto Rican" mainly in the interest of 
atroiding the color stigma. 

The folloving excerpt fron an interview with an Italian informant in the study area is, a good „ 
example of the autonatic prejudice directed at* Puerto Ricans: .\ • 

How did the old-timers in the neigliborhood react to the Puerto Rican people 
caning in? 

Ihey didn't like it,-' v^iait with the crime and all they brought in. Iheywere 
afraid. ^ " 

Do you mean to say there was little crime in the neighborhood before the 
Puerto Ricans moved in? 

was the worst. Dutch Schultz and Vincent Cole 'and a lot more of those 
guys were around. There was a lot more crime then. -Ihey were a bunch of - 
hard killers and all. Dutch Schultz used to U3e^the park over there ter^ 
dump his bodies in. 

The defensive reactions of Puerto Ricans to the hostility directed at them include ingratiation, 
withdrawal, aggression. For the adolescents, v*io are especiaj:ly sensitive to social discon- 
fort, the main adaptive alternative is to join the "hips" or the "hicks"; that is, to adopt 
the current street style and behavior of delinquent prone Ameriaanos or to maintain a strict 
cultural integrity ihcongruent in many ways with their ne^ envirCTiment. - Faced with thi,s alter- 
native many Puerto Rican youth in a slum connunity choose^ the "hip" way of life, v^ether that* 
means gang membership, as it did in the fifties, or the aloof , unagressive indifference of 
today's "hipster," for v*ian narcotics is often a teirptation. The Puerto Rican boy vto does ^ 
not join the current mode of street life, with its characteristic style of dress, argot, social 
iDehavior, and manner of walking,, is ridiculed by the "hip" Puerto Rican youths. He is called 
"hick," "jibaro" (hillbilly), 'faraoiris** ("rainbcw," referring to the bright colore^ clothes 
favored by recent Puerto Rican immigrants), ffavocado** (avocado), "Marine Tiger" ^ (referring to 
the Liberty fr;eight ship that transported Puertc^yBicans to New York before the institution of 
regiiLar air traVel) , all derogatory reference to his native Puerto Rican heritage. The chances 
are that he will isolate himself f ran New York City culture at large and live exclusively v{i th- 
in a narrow Puerto Rican sub-culture in the city. This relegates him to a jnarginal existence 
as a fifty dollar a week laborer. 

The boy who has the strength to withstand the initial social pressure, without withdrawing, has 
a chance to work his way toward a more successful adaptation than is inherent in the "hip" or 
"hick" alternative. He can gradually adopt an "American" style of life without renouncing the 
basic values of his Puerto Rican heritage. This kind of boy is known in the street as "quiet," 
a term of respect even v^en used by a "hipster." It does not refer to one v^o has retreated 
fron the pressures of the street, but to cne v^o has successfully resisted them. . In the street 
fighting days he was known as one v^o "don't Igicw nothing unless you bother him, and if you 
bother him he knows everything," or briefly, "he don't kncxv nothing." 

In th^ study area there are about 400 male Puerto Rican youths between the ages of 15 and 19. 
Of this nuiTber approximately 70 percent are inclined to the "hip" (not necessarily delinquent) 
way of street life, about 15 percent are identified as "hicks," and the remaining 15 percent 
can be considered "quiet.*" About 15 percent of these boys are in school, 35 percent are ^ 
Viaorking, and the remaining 50 percent are idle. It is among the idle 50-percent that the ris>: 
of narcotic addiction is high. 
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.Except for .the population statistics, v^ch were taken from the' 1960 census, the above 
estimates v^re derived fran independent, direct questioning of youths and adul^ts in the 'study 
arear ©le youths questioned on tl;as subject were- in all three social categories ~ "^^P^ . . 
"hide/' "quiet." There was never more than a five percent variation in their xndepenrtent esti- 
mates. Hhis agreerifent is not reinarkable vdien one realizes that that the stu^ area is a small* 
ingrown catinunity, similar to a small village, v*iere aie's personal life is more or less ^ 
'OQltinGn kndxf^ledge. 

gAMILY LIFE ^ ^ 

'Probably the most significant social fdifctor affecting the Puerto Rican family in New York is 
the down-grading of the Puerto ItibG^ male. The disadvantages , of the Puerto Rican man cotpared 
±S> other^ man with regard to enployment and general social acceptance in New York have inpoi-^ 
' tant consequences for 'all netiDers of the family. In o^rder to survive in V^'f York the average 
>husband-wife pair with children must jointly ccHitri}>ute to the family inocme. With both 
parents w:irking, yoiinger diildrei are left in tfie care of relatives and nei^ibors and are often 
shifted fran one place to another. Children of school age often go unsupervised after school 
hours, ahese circumstances obviously ccntributWiio a hi^ier potential for deviant behavior. 

In additioi to these oAdous factors, there are subtle consequences of the down-grading of the 
Puerto Rican male in New York v^d>3can be related "to ^liquency and oth^r synptcmatic behavior 
among Puerto RicanS^ sudi as narcotic addiction', ^e strong tradition of male dominance in the 
• Puerto Ri&an family* is difficult to maintain in the many cases vdiere the female members of 

the family are 'contributing at least an equal share of the financial support. The Puerto Rican 
-male's sense of pride and self-esteem is, to a large fextent, dependent vqpon'his cultiirally 
prescribed dominant role in the family. Ihe sudden redaction, and in some cases, rexrersal, 
of this role within the family can crijple his confidence and self-esteem and render hin inef- 
fective as a family figure. A frequent resiilt of this ddvelopnnent is that the mah in the family 
Reaves the hone, either voluntarily or under pressure- from his wife. When this occurs tl>e wife 
,4itfier goes ,to work 6r obtains welfare assistance (or both) and, more than likely, irrproves 
the 'fin^cial position of here family. A Puerto Rican wcxnan being si?3ported by welfare assist- 
ance will say, often proudly: "I am living with 'Wilfredo'" (a ccniton male Puerto Rican name), 
jckihgly referring to the city "welfare" department. 

Puerto ftLcan man in New York can be describeSl as living a la aanoria^ a Puerto Rican slang 
phrase, especially popular in Nfew York, vMch means "under force," c5r literally, "under the 
gun." It refers not only to physical fprce but to any kind of social constraint. It also 
refers to an act whidv result^ from a ccaitrary iitpulse generated by frustration and desperation. 
THis sense of being a la Qano%z is pervasive among Puerto Rican men in New York and is incor- 
porated into the psychosocial integration of many ro^e Puerto Rican youths. 

A study of Malzberg of first admission rates of Puerto Ricans to New York State mental hospitals 
showed that *over a period of two years the admissions of mciles over females were 22 percent 
higher (Malzberg, 1956) . A different but impressive kind of evidence for the relatively 
unfavor^le iitpe^ct of New York Migration on the Puerto Rican male can be found in Ne^^York 
City Puerto Rican •folklore. In the ^g "Annerica" fron Weat Side Story y a polemical dialogue 
betweep Puerto Rican boys^d girls' takes place regarding the featiares of New York life. In 
this^ald^ue the girl^fiave all the positive lines and the boys have all the negative ^lines 
about Puerto Rican lif^ in New York, for exanple: 

Girls: Evei:ything boom in America, industry boom in America. 
Boys: 'Rft/elve in a room in Annerica. 

Girls: A new house with more space. 

Boys: of doors slcurenjdng in our face. 

Girls: I'll get a stylish apartment. ^ , 

Boys: Better get rid of you# accent. 

Girls: Life can be bright in America. 

Boys: If you can fight in Amerj|:a. ^ 
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Girls: Life is all right in America. 
Boys: If you're white in America. 

GirlsC^j^toe you are free and you have rights. 
Boys: So Icang as you stay en your side. 

Girls: Free to be anything you choose. 
Boys: Free to wait tables and shine shoes. 

Everything grime in America, 

Look at the crime in Amarica, 

Terrible time in America. 

llie traditional respect for authority among Puerto Ricans and the ccnccmitants of structiare and 
controls in social, familial and individiaal behavior, are destroyed in those cases where the 
male head of the family succuribs to the social and psychological pressixces of New York life. 
Although the wonen and the children in the family may experience an initial sense of relief 
and freedon with the collapse of male authority in the family, they soon pay a price for their 
emancipation. Cultural iitperatives are integrated fron birth, and a sudden disruption in these 
pattpemed, socially inherited modes of adaptation can result in uncertainty, confusion and 
conflict with the. individual. The blessings of New York celebrated by the Puerto Rican wonen in 
West Side Story are mixed ones, at best. 

Narcotic tase, especially of the opiates, svch as her ion, is one solution to the social and 
psychological problems of Puerto Ricans v^ch result, in part., fron the social burdens ipiposed 
on a recent iimdgrant group. Althou^ the solution itself entails a formidable probler~tne daily 
acquisition of an illegal and expensive connodity — it is preferred by a significant number of 
Puerto Rican men and male adolescents. As one addict informant put it: "When you use drugs 
you substitute one big problem — ^vW-oh you can concentrate on- — or a vtiole lot of different 
little prcjblems." . i 
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DRUG ADDICTION IS bJOT PHYSIQIOGIC^^ 



by 

Efren E. Ranarez, M.D. 



Many experts in the field of drug addiction are now stressing the addict's physiological 
dependence and are turning to narcotic substitutes and antagonists as the best way to get 
addicts off herion and back into society. Psychiatrist Efren Ramirez takes a different tack. 
He stresses rebuilding the addict's character. 

Dr. Ramirez has alrexdy had considerable success with his theory. In his native Puerto RicOj 
where he ran a treatment center for addicts j only seven of the first 124 addicts treated had 
gone bad to taking drugs 2 l/H years later. That is a relapse rate of 5.6 percent versus a 
rate of nearly 92 percient for addicts treated in federal institutions. Because of his success. 
Dr. Ramirez was recruited by Mayor John Lindsay to tackle the problem in New York, where 50 
percent of the nation's addicts live. 

Since December 1967, when Dr. Ramirez became the city 's Commissioner of the Addiction Services 
Agency, more than 700 addicts have started his three-phase treatment program, which takes 
from one to three years to complete. His goal is to engage 25,000 addicts in this program' 
within ten years^ 

When I began working with addic±s nine yeats, I was told that acadiction is a chronic, in- 
curable disease. I no longer believe that. Instead, I am convinced that addicticn can be 
cured. I am also convinced that there is no such thing as j^iysiologic addiction and that the 
addict's prcblon results from a fundamental but treatable character disorder* 

•\ 

Ihe typical addict has no sense of resjxnsibility, no ccmnitment to anyone or anything. His 
life is dismally disorganized i-nd he can't seem to learn from his failures. He shews no 
motivation to be cured, and the current belief in the coninunity that addiction is physiologic 
just gives the drug addict another excuse for saying, "I can't help myself." 

But the addict can help hijnself. In fact, he is the only one ^o can effect a cure. 

'\ 

Most psychologists and psychiatrists vto try to cure addicts become \j^et and discouraged by 
their failure to do so. Ttese professionals are usually trained to han<|le psychological pro- 
blems that are fundamentally emotional. Their neurotic patients may have mary emotional 
conflicts, but they have basically solid characters. Ihese patients work with their psychia- 
trists and respond emotionally to therapy. The addict does not. And because he never appears 
to suffer significant emotional pain, he may repel the psychiatrist v^o is trained to help 
peqEd.e reach and deal with their feelings. ' \^ 

Ihe addict's lack of motivation also works against the psyciatriat. Orthodox psychological 
treatment "depex^ on the addict's desire for rehabilitation. Ihe absence of tnae motivation 
for a cure is part and parcel of the addict's character disorder. 

I do not mean to inply that addicts cannot be reached. On the contrary, I believe everyone 
wants to becate a complete himan beii^- But addicts have not built a psychological structure 
for following throu^ on their desires. What they need is proof that they can dhange. Ihis is 
\(^re the fcaaner addict cones in. 
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Ex-ac3dicts play a major role in the procjrain I have developed. To sore extent, inv' reaKons for 
using thein are pracjmatic. Lack of money, experience, and personnel is no excuse foi" not 
taking action; one must use tlie means at hand. \^en I had little else, I did hnve ticirne ex- 
addicts who VN^re willing to help others. 

A more important reason for using former addicts is that they are the most valuable agents of 
help we have in trying to reach the person wtio is still taking drugs. The ex-addict can accept 
the emotionally shallow and callous characteristics that distress psydiiatrists. lie can put 
down the addict for copping out, v^ereas psychoanalysts might spend tlieir tiine just tr^'ing to 
understand the addict. And the ex-addict can offer himself as living proof that a cure is 
possible and desirable. 

When the addict first ccmes into one of our six store-front Phoenix Centers, whicli are located 
in neighborhoods with a high incidence of drug users, he usually recites the familiar excuse for 
feeding his habit: "You knew m' body craves drugs. I can't live without them." But these 
lay experts of ours — these ex-addicts — ask him, "What can you do for yourself?" Gradually, 
using language the addict imderstands, they persuade him to cane to the center every day. 
Ihe next step is to cut dcwn on his habit a bit. The third step is to get him to enter our 
program. Actually, if he takes the first two steps, he's already in the program. So f.killful 
are these ex-addicts that our Phoenix Centers hold on to 50 percent of the addicts who wal); in t^- 
door. 

FACE TO FACE WITH HIMSELF 

After ti*e addict develops enough of a sense of responsibility to himself to enter the program 
fonnally, he stays in a hospital ward for several weeks. There, if he hasn't already come 
off the drug as a patient at a part-time care center, he is detoxified. In our New York 
program, 30 of the first 32 addicts admitted to detoxification wards were already clean. 

The most intensive phase of the program takes place in a full-time therapeutic ccnmanity called 
Phoenix House. For nine or ten months, the addict is relentlessly confronted, day in and day 
out, with his own character faults. These shortcomings are thrown up to him by addicts, ex- 
addicts, and professionals. The aim of these confrontations is to undermine his destructive 
attitudes and to reinforce his productive attitudes. IVie addict begins to be bothered by 
guilt and anxiety. Gradually, his defeated, distrustful, and hostile attitude becomes re- 
oriented tcward realistic goals. 

By the tire the addict reaches the re-entry phase, the program's basic treatment is conplete. 
However he still needs help in making the transition fron the therapeutic ccnmunity to the 
general society. A few addicts are given permission to live at home during this final phase. 
But most of them live in a residence dalled Phoenix Re-Entry House, vAiere they, for the most 
part, run things. ^ 

Work with other addicts in the program is an inportant part of the re-entry phase. First the 
addict — works as a clinical aide in detoxification wards, next he becones a clinical assistant 
to the staff of a part-time care center. Then he moves on to be a full-time aide in a therapeu- 
tic ccnmunity, sanetiires leading the thrice-weekly group encounter sessions. Finally, he is 
ready for work in a Phoenix Center. Ihere, he is the one v^o says, "Look, it can be done," to 
addicts who venture in. 

Throughout this re-entry phase — which may last two months or two years — the addict is watched 
carefully. After a final social, psychiatric, and vocational evaluation by all those who have 
worked with him, he receives a certificate of rehabilitation. Once certified, the ex-addict 
can count on the official backing of "the City and the State of New York in his efforts to find 
a respectable, productive place in our society. This is our assurance to him that his involve- 
irent in the long rehabilitation program will be rewarded, that he will be socially and voca- 
tionally accepted on equal terms with non-addict citizens. 

But this is an enpty assurance if we do nothing more than rehabilitate the addict. We must also 
train the society he's returning to. 
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WDRKirXS WITH THE ADDICT 



Here and in Puerto Rico, I have observed that many straight people in the addict's world — 
friends, relatives, acquaintances—have an unconscious stake in keeping him hooked. Tliey get 
a- vicarious thrill out of seeing him dependent on drvjgs. So helping these nonaddicts to 
develop an awareness of the addict's problems and a sense of responsibility tcward finding 
solutions is an integral part of our program. Toward this end, we have set up two city-wide 
organizations — Rehabilitation of Addicts by Relatives and Efiployers (RARE) and Addiction Workers 
Alerted to Rehabilitation and Education (AWARE) • We hope that a quarter of a million people 
will eventually be enrolled in these groups. 

Our New York City program is still too new to have graduated any ex-addicts. But 40 addicts 
are now in the stages of re-entry, Ihey knw that our program will not do anything for them 
or agcdnst them. It will only do things with thejn. And they seem to be responding. 
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THE DYNAMICS AND TREA3MEOT 
OP TOE YOUNG DRUG ABUSER 



IN AN HISPANIC TOERAPEUTIC CCMIUNJTY^S 




Herbert J. 



by 

Freudenberger, Ph.D. 
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All too frequently young Hispanic drug abusers are placed into a therapeutic conrnunity 
environment with young black and vAd.te abusers and eventually drop out of these treatment 
progranB. The cviltureLL, familial and value heritage differences of Hispanic youths require 
that we take a look at hew these young adults may differ fron other young polydrug abusers 
and what, can be dene to increase their stay in treatment programs. 

Hiis paper covers sane of the personality dynamics and familial relati9nships of young Hispanic 
drug abusers seen in SERA (an Hispanic therapeutic ccmnunity) and in other New York City out- 
reach programs. 

'Most of the treatment population are between 12 and 18 years, cone from broken hemes and have 
spent a portion of their lives in institutions. They are usiaally referred by the courts, 
probation officers, schools or neighborhood social service departments, and often cone into 
' trsjatment. under pressure. Few cote in voluntarily or are broiaght in by menfcers of their 
k family. If they are accorpanied by a meirber of the family, it is usually a mother v^o no 
^longer knows how to cope with the child and is looking to the program for sore solutions. 
Cbviowsly the "pressured treatment" approach will have implications from tlie very start as to the 
young adults' motivations for their staying in treatment. 

At the outset, a major aspect of treatment is to hold the kids in the program. We do this by 
niakincf than feel at home as imdi as possible.. !Ihey are shewn around the facility and intro- 
duced^ to other young people already .in the-program. This helps alleviate their negative at- 
titix3fis, as well as begin the treatinent process. The approach is to individualize the treat- 
iiient and meet the client's specific needs within the structiare of the program. Many of the 
youngsters, ocme from the surrounding neighborhoods and know each other. A friend or an ad- 
mired street hero in the facility may serve as a role model figure and can act as a "bridge" 
bet3&»^een the inductee and the progr am . It is more difficult for a Latino younster to identify 
with a sxicoessful blade or white addict role Tcodel than it is to identify with another Puerto 
Rican. Hhe importance of each minority group having a sense of appropriate identification is 
often curcial for treatment success. As staff members of minority programs it is incumbent 
on us to keep in mind that if there are Latino residents, then we need Latino staff; the same 
applies for Asian Americans, native Americans and Mexican Americans. This does not mean 
that there need be exclusivity, but the majority of the treatment staff in a doninant minority 
groap neigfiborfiood ought be fron the same ethnic bacikground. 

As the indictee moves along, she/he is seen by a case worker or social worker v^^o conducts an 
initial case simnary interview. Seme of the material elicited in the interview deals with 
family oonstellation, drug abuse history, physical description, educational background, medical 
history, institutionalizations, foster hare plaoenent, court cases pending and the case worker's 
impressions. Most of our social workers are either bilingual or Puerto Rican which aids in 
ocnitCDiic^ation • 

A ocnposite picture of the ti^ical young polydrug abuser found in the therapeutic conrnunity is 
|Uiat of a person v*io is the product of a broken hotB v*iere the father's role reverses as the , 
■family moves from Puerto Rico to the mainland. The father is the authority figure and the 
Kibther plays a subordinate role in the traditional Puerto Rican family structure. However^ 
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once tho faiidly moves to tlie nvainland as a Linit, or the fatlier ccsinB alone initially, or 
the mother conea with tlie children and lives, with another family member, the economic break 
up and separation of the family structure tends to create cultural shock within tJie family — 
a shock often traumatic to its young members and very difficult to reverse once started. ^ 

Economic realities irmiediatGly confront the family on theiir az^rival. Eit±ier the father 
has taken up with another woman and his ability to provide for the family is lessened in 
the U.S. Or if the family arrives as a whole unit, a roleshift reversal occurs wherein the 
mother beccmes wore capable of earning a salary than the father. Ihis has serious consequences 
in terms of who retains authority within the family. The father may react to the shock by 
beconing brutal, punishing and sexually acting out in order to assert his felt loss of 
strength, pcwer and machismo. The mother, on the other hand, is realistically econcmically 
stronger, but is still battling with her self concept of old, that of the subordinate and 
passive nother-wife-wanan- little girl. Che mother in her conflicts ternmR.s a rx^re dependent, 
child-like, hysterical person but also becares more economically self-sufficient. The family's 
previous cxjhesiveness is threatened further and more confusion ensues froiT' the youngster's 
behavior . 

The all too usual picture is clearly portrayed in Piri Thcmas's novel /V>:.v; Tharc :-!c(Oi r/ivt;'f,- 
(1967). The young adult, once she/he gets onto the streets of New York, more and more 
identifies with the peer group. The peer group of New York is much less respecting, more 
aggressive and conpetitive, and more self-assertive than in Puerto Rico. Seme families react 
to this beginning generation conflict by sending their children back to Puerto Rico and others . 
begin the never ceasing battle for control and dcminance. It is sad to hear hew many of the 
children have been on continued shuttle fights between members on the mainland. All these 
movements further the alienation, the loneliness and the lack of cohesive on-going identifica- 
tion for mature and stable growth to occur. Their identification is often a ccnposite of many 
people, e.g. an older sister, an aunt, a grandmother, step-father, an uncle or older brotl'ier. 
Furthermore, tco many of tliese people have not been in the children's lives long. enough to bring 
about any real sense of substance ar*d solid bases of personality formation. 

'l\hen these young people first enter treatment programs, they corre in from the streets. They 
are, as one staff member described them, "street-wise- ^nd streets-strong, but seriously suffer- 
ing frcm ego weaknesses." Many of them are "tough" and have learned that in order to liye, j 
they have had to do so through an imposed image. For many, acquiring an image has necessitated 
their closing off any exchange of intimate or trusting feelings toward others. They can't 
afford to recognize or admit to human feelings. To do so might appear as being weak, in- 
effectual and inadequate. Their survival image is further expressed in their attire, their 
language, and the roles they play out for us, both manifest and fantisized. One often finds 
that tliey have great dif ficiilty cannnunicating verbally. They appear all locked up Within 
themselves, suffer frcm serious emotional deprivation, a sense of emptiness and loss. This 
personality picture may be a function, as previously indicated (Freudenberger 1971) , of 
educational as well as interpersonal lacks. 

Therefore, they come into the program undisciplined, unstructured, directionless and for the 
most part, lost. As indicated in a previous paper, they are true nonads of the 70 's., 
(Freudenberger & Overby 1969). They have learned to roam the streets so well, that no place 
is truly their heme. 

JVIany do not have an address that has lasted for more than a few months. They have been 
shifted about so often frcm relative to relative frcm one location to another and from 
institution to institution that they have Required an institutional survival syndroms. This, 
in turn adds to their character "toughness," and contributes to their lack of sensing that 
there really is a place for them anyv^ere on this earth. . 

In time, their "world" beccmes a limited one, circumscribed by the neighborhood or institution. 
This often results in an extreme narrowing of their perspective on the total world. The writer 
has the inpression th->.t their emotional and environmental deprevations have led to a perceptual 
deprivation. They are poor readers and manifest a poor reasoning facility. In their need to 
blunt themselves from the brutality of their environment they have stunted their psychic and 
cognitive development. Their emotional deprivation has led. to an inproverisment of conceptual 
abilities. They view life in a very narrw almost "tunnel-vision" manner. They do not see more 
than one solution to a prc±)lem; their problem-solving approach is often sirtplistic and very i 
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concrete. It i.M m if tJioy could not callow tticsnaolvus the Itixiiry of Gntortnlnimi m^ro 
than one solution. Street brutality survival requiroa siJipliatic solutions. 

Initially, we sought to bring more creative aspects in to the program, such as workiitn u^ art, 
theater, music and crafts. At the beginning, tliey will only accept tlie familor and will reject 
the introduction of now projects or materials. A coriDination of the Latino background and 
lack of exposure leads to the immediate turning away and disparaging caiiments about tJio novel 
activities. Time, effort and persistence permits seme* to open up sufficiently and luok at 
scTOthing different. 

Further perceptual problems which may in part be a consequence of their past, includes a {xx^r 
time sense as well as difficulties keeping appointments. If we do not take into account that 
sane of this is the Hispanic culture but seek to arbitrarily inpose an Anglo-oriented value 
system, then once again we are capable of losing the young people during treatment. Hie 
helper needs to not inpose Anglo identities on Latino children. 

As a group, they are not open or flexible. In their rigidities, they hold on tightly to tliem- 
selves so that to open up would mean tlieir loose ego structure would break. Iheir ecio 
structure appears so diffuse and their infantile, unresjolved needs seem to be so dependent that 
they will follow anyone viho appears strong. Others who cannot accept any dependency* needs 
within must remain tough and inflexible, and are very difficult to work with therapeutically. 
Fegardless of what kind of teenager we are working with, we need to r"^cognize that the pre- 
senting synptcms are only covers for deeper and more underlying disturbances. The Latino 
adolescent often uses drugs to cover more significant pathology, such as life problems, marital 
and family discords, depression and feelings of loneliness. Programs should be cognizant that 
once the character defenses and psychoscmatic synptcms are removed and the drug abuse is 
stopped then a more intensive therapeutic process needs to be introduced. 

Further itajor presenting synptcms are in the nature of depressions. Many youngsters are also 
given to lying, stealing, violence and brutality. They have suffered all sorts of sexual 
abuse in their past, either from members of their inmediate family, or frcm strangers. Ihis 
is especially true of the girl residents, many of vdicm have harrowing tales of rape and incest. 
For some, this may have done much to further their acting out and asserting themselves in the 
sexual arena, coisequently, frequent abortions and pregnancies are a part of their histories. 

Discipline, as nost of us know it in the traditional sense just has not been present for the 
young population. They left school at an early age, or if they attended bodily, t±iey did not 
get much out of the experience except further derisiveness regarding authority. 

Another dynamic is the amount of discipline they can initially tolerate. Ihis is evident in 
their inability to adjust to the youth ccmponent and to the school structure within the 
facility, lb keep their interest in school, a great deal of teaching flexibility is required. 
A lot of individualized instruction, bi-lingual education, careful selection and diversity of 
materials are needed. Since discipline has often broken dcwn in the heme, their frustration 
tolerance is low; therefore, the role of structure in .the therapeutic carmunity beccmes 
crucial. The typical Hispanic youngsters vjho enter the program are paranoid — a paranoia 
realistically based insofar as their street and neighborhood world is cjncemed. Confronting 
than with their reality as it is at the ircment is crucial. The first reality we seek to 
convey is that they are in big trouble; that they are not able to make it in the way tl^.ey have 
been living, that they may be suffering from hepatitis, venereal diseases, vitamin and { 
nutritional deficiencies, no money, poor education, no work skills and that their survival 
ability is'ljeccming increasingly less, frcm day to day, and as they grow older. (Freudenberger 
1973) . .J. 

The true value of a therapeuric carmunity or out-patient .environment for Latino youngsters , is 
that it will provide a structured, consistent and human surrovmding where a regrowing can tak - 
place. The youngsters must feel a sense of protection and need to feel that they are offered 
a high support system. In this regrowing process the staff of the facility must be constant, 
trustworthy, caring[ and flexible. Ihey need to do good re-parenting. The regrowing, through 
daily dencnstration, requires developing new role models. This happens through sinple jc±> 
skills, activities, sports, 'in school or in the kitchen. All of these activities are so 
structured that they will teach the iirportance of having a personal routine of life, including 
a system of personal values. The restructuring process requires therapeutic vreatment, a kind 
of treatfent that in not the hard line encounter. Young people have not * lived long enough or 
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fcioliclifioci onoucjh wlUiin thomolvea that Uiair cloEonaew are iiiifjrerinttblu. Thoy iiHiuiru con- 
frontAtian for their lieu, their con, Uieir jranipuUitionH and Uioir fXircui;)tual ili.slDrt ionu, 
but this con bo done within rap groupa, individual ccinaolJnM, Caiuily therapy HOHHlonti and tJio 
on-going cons Latent structure of the program, | 

Initially, we at SERA lecined leavily on tlio encounter as our tool of troatJivint inLorvontion, 
Our staff was familiar with this technicjvie as a conaociuex^ce of their owij troatji)t:;nt oKixiriences, 
and we believed it would be a vicible means of reaching these teonagurs. Wo Immd in timo that 
we ware xn error. We were not reaching tliem; tliey were fooling ur3 ajid were rcvilly using die 
program in a street-wise mcinipulative sense without being toucliod. 

.A&-a result we new have introduced a case conference approacli, Eacli yoiuig adult is presented 
to the social worker and then to the whole staff, frcm tlie director to tlie house manager; the 
nurse, the teacher and the clinicians participate. We discuss our own observations of the 
younster and we share in the development of an overall treatment plan. Ihis approach has 
reduced the manipulations, the rivalries and distortions among tlie- staff, as well as between 
the staff cind the kids, it has decreased the residents' ability to go frcm one staff member 
to another with different stories. The social worker refers the more disturbed youngsters 
to the psychologist or psychiatrist for further evaluation. 

Youth training was introduced to the staff since they have had miniiml experience with .young 
'polydrug abusers. Although most of the -staff is Puerto Rican, they tend to be older addicts 
and are hot as aware, or as understanding in treating and dealing with young people as we • 
initially assumed. The old therapeutic treatment approaches just do not work with this 
population, and the older staff members' education must be upgraded. 

Our family therapy sessions up to this tj:ne have not been successful. We have sent workers 
into the hones and have met with a great deal of opposition. Although the therapists are 
fluent in Spanish (seme even cone fron 1±ie neighborhood), gaining access to the hcine hsis been 
difficult. If we find scmeone heme we are met with all sorts of proruses, but the mother 
or father does not shew up for the appoLitment. have sought to have meetings in the home, 
as well as in our facility, but with a minimum of success. We seem to be dealing with men 
and wanen who are having a diffiuclt time just coping with the realities of their daily A 
existence. \ They are glad that we are wor):ing with their children, but in sane ways seem to \ 
Mve given over their- responsibility of raising their children, to us. Many are tired, 
overworked, not satisfied with their lives, troubled and conflicted and involved with basic 
survival struggles. But we will keep on trying to see if a more fruitful family treatment 
contact is feasible in the futiore. 

Hispanic adolescent drag abusers are visually oriented in terms of learning. They have spent 
a great deal of their childhood in front of the television and in the movies. This has fur- 
thered a sense of passivity, a need to be done for and not to initiate. The acquisition 
of knowledge appear s to have been largely through the visual and auditory areas. They do not 
read much, but do retain what they have seen or heard. Consequently, our teachers iise an 
approach to learning that involves giving sinple directions, repeating them if necessary, and 
beginning learning stimulation through the seeing and hearing senses, rather than insisting 
priinarily on increasing reading skills. Initially, reading bores them and "turns them off." 
Therefore, we seek to reach them v^ere they are at, and not inpose our expected rules of anglo 
learning and behavior. 

Their creativity and self-creative reliance have suffered much because of their life orienta-- 
tion. Ibis, in turn, requires of us an awakening of seme potential for their acconplishing 
in a more imagijiative manner. Many of the Hispanic adolescents channel a large amount of their 
creativity and self-eaqpression into the areas of attire, dance, music, language, sex and 
violence. Ihey do not ^eem to knew that there are additional avenues of self-expression. A 
Latino youth treatment program needs to recognize this. 

A deadening and dulling seems to have occurred with their sensory awareness. Ihey appear to 
have been so flooded by loud sounds, the high playing m^ yj-c, the shrieking, the bellcwing I 
voices of their neighborhoods that they have- Igarned to' shut down parts of themsleves, maybe 
to gain some inner private space. Ihere appears to i>e a real preoccupation ^^ith physical space. 
Their gangs are very much concerned with not having their street, their "turf" (space) , in- r U 
vaded. Their hare conditions are usually extremely crowded and conpletely lacking in living,-^ 
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eating, atudyinq and fjloeping Bi>aco, A place wliotG ona can Ixs iir.Lvat.Q cuul cxkmo uj orfortxl 
only at nicjht in acne dark comer, on a roof, in a collar, luuler a Ixjd covar, in ar^ abantlc»nod 
building - or witliin the private darkness of alcohol and drucja. 

Personal privacy, a privatd time for oneself is not known, nor is it oven concaivod. Y(.)(: tho 
constant bonbcurdmBnt of their senses, tlieir bodies, tlioir tlioughts, and thoir vut-y livoB 
leads to a furtlier hardening of their psyches, an increasing of tlieir charactor annf:)r. Vk.) 
obaervB this holding in, ("stuffing") and repressing of feelings in tlieir rap groupii whorcin 
trenendoua rages and emotional outbursts occur. Tlioy dump thei.r furies and frustrations on 
each other witliout any sensitivity or mercy. It is as if compassion would only lead to self 
*destructicn. We seek to make the encounters a rap session wliere talking, as well as con- 
frontation may take place. This approach provides an opportunity for the expression of dignity 
(dignidad) for the adolescent, dignidad without assault. Ihe cihilUu to }>c is critical tor 
development of the Latino. This non-assaultive approach may be reinforced by teaching tliem 
how to really listen to each other without being critical, and to accept the uniqueness of 
themse:i.ves and of people. We use sensitivity and gestalt group techniques to permit the 
expression of warmth and conpassion without the threat of laughter, ridicule or criticism. 
Wfe try to provide an atmosphere of good supportive sharing. Further, we need to teach them hov 
to be sensitive to each other. We need to help them to learn, often for tlie first time, what 
it neans to be close to a person and aware of their feelings. 

A way that we at SERA accoiplish this sense of privacy is to permit them to bring in personal 
belongings, to have Teddy bears and dolls on the beds and dressers, to give tiioe off for them- 
selves without bonbarding them with therapeutic explanations. All these approaches help the 
youngsters experience the beginnings of private space if they wish or need it, and teach them 
a fvirther sensitivity to themselves. 

For Theresa, a 14 year old, to be able to place sore dolls on her bed, without "an older 'brother" 
tearing them up in her absence, was truly a sight to behold. At first, she could not believe 
that once she left, the room she would come back and still find the dolls - and in one piece. 
Personal property is "a very big issue. For sane, like Adolf o, a shirt of his cwn was a first. 
He always wore the shirts of an older brother, and when he had his cmu polo shirt, he became 
very possessive of it. The day that another kid ripped it up, Adolfo ran away fran the program. 
It was forttmate for us that we knew his neighborhood hiding places and were able to send a 
teacher out to find' him, talk to him and have him return. The degree of inpoverishment of the 
Latino kids is startling. 

The writer has also found that to feel hurt, to feel sad, to feel disappointed - thiese are 
often ^acceptable ^d non-demonstrated emotions. They are hidden and denied because they 
are feelings that' haVe usually been dealt with in the environment by means of derision, 
disparagement, ridicule, avoidance and contenpt, but rarely, if at all, by means of acceptance, 
understanding and sympathy. Latino parents, because of their own problems, can be very tough 
on their children. 

For SOTB, anger is difficult to express because of fear of reprisals, or because of felt hcmo- 
sexuality, or effeminancy, or because of insecurity. The anger is then often turned inward, 
with suicide or suicidal attenpts often quite cannon. This holding in is often demonstrated 
in self-criticism, in their low self-esteem, and in the ease with which they can be hurt or 
made to feel inferior by others. 

Their fears of the dark, of being alone and their sexual insecurities often make them organize 
and stay within cliques formed aroimd sexual acting' out, sports interests or a cannon culture. 
They often try to bring the gang structure into a treatment facility. This is because the 
gang is the only sense of belonging and security that many have known. Therefore, they seek 
to bring into the facility the same clique control and behavior within v^ich they have lived. 
As indicated in an earlier secticn of this paper, the youngsters v^o know each othei; can becone 
a "bridge" between new residents and those v^o have been in the program for a period of time. 
The clique phenorenon may be a reascariably successful one as an initial means of holding on to 
the acting out, tough and non-connunicative youngster. 

Most of the young adults, vdien they first enter the program, suffer from severe vitamin de- ^ 
ficiencies and malnutrition. They have accumulated a number of very poor eating habits and 
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aa a rule do not know haw to care for their Ixxlily needs. Part of raqrowlnq aud \:k\rmtU\c] 
ought l;o deal witli teachincj tliem how to eat proijorly, to incorixDrato culturally nx^imiincjful 
food, not to anglicize the diet, but to eat in a healthful manner. ^Iilti la [^art of tho 
value building process that we lise. Ito eat better and take lxstter cture of oneaelf has witliin 
it an implicit structure of personal and economic self-caring. ' 

Further initial bodily symptana and diseases range from neglected venereal infections to bad 
teetJi, pimples, filthy hair and rashes. These are all signs of neglect and emotional depri- 
vation. Iteaching cleanliness and body care is in order. Wq do that through thorough rneclical 
and dental examinations. The in-house staff as well as neighborhood hospitals are utilized* 

'Ihe young adults suffer from serious value distortions when they enter the progreun. Honesty, 
loyalty, trust, caring and affection are either distorted, confused or missing. The program 
seeks to lay the foundations for value building through close attention to and steady insistence 
on seme very basic house chores, such as putting cigarette ash in an ashtray, making a bed^, 
changing shirts, socks and underwear, and getting up qn tiro. These are very simple functions, 
yet without thesn no real perscxiality reorganization can occur and no foundation may be laid 
for future personality restructuring. 

A program that works with deprived Hispanic young people needs to be aware of the desperate, 
non-caring, non-educating conditions from which many have cone, as well as the very basic 
life structure chcinges that must occur in order for gravth to take place. Merely to do therapy, 
to go through encounters with or to "head-trip" a resident, often leads to a very poor outcone. 
By themselves, these measures do not stand up under the test of time, because they do not 
adequately prepare the adolescent for re-entry into the stream of society. That therapeutic 
programs ultimately face a high recidivism rate is due to the n\any youngsters who are able to 
con their way through a program, learn the argot of treatment caununity survival, but are never ^ 
really touched in the process. 

It must be remembered that a significant nurrber of those entering the program do not realize 
the depth of their inner di^urbances and have a lack of awareness about all areas of their 
lives - educational, ling\aal, sexual , econanic - as well as emotional. ^'Many are suffering 
from disturbances that border on the psychotic, v^ich requires of us an awareness of the 
limited goals for iirprovement that we ought to set initially. 

Looking further at the Hispanic drug abuser's family, the father is often either a tyrant to 
be feared or an unpredictable man. He can be drunk or happy, cruel or disinterested. 'Ihe 
relationship of the Puerto Rican son to his father often starts out as the son b^ing sutmissive 
to the fatheirr-but later a real acting out of dcminance over the father, either, at horns or 
on the streets, takes place. 

• Ih^ Puerto Rican father is often an immatiare man who appears to be overwhelmed by his role 
and responsibilities. He tends to regress .to infantile behavior, ha? real difficulty facing 
adversities and tends to run away frcm troubles, either through alcohol, gairbling or wcmen. 
The Puerto Rican father who has been transplanted from Puerto Rico to a New York barrio 
must cope with a changing material vs. spiritual value system, a dichotcmy of authority roles, 
baa^d on wage earnings between his wife and himself; a having to deal with a sense of fatalism 
and passivity as opposed to an energetic and active copifig with life. Further, he must try 
t .-i overcome the peer role models of all the other men on the streets surrounding hire vtio have 
-fiven up and no longer much care. This is the concept of a man that the young Puerto Rican 
ix^y must seek to live up to or negatively measure himself against. 

The Pperto Rican- mother is often a defeated woman wi|o strives to maintain scms control over 
her son, either through bribed, guilt-producing tactics, excessive indulgent affections or 
seductive behavior. In time she tends to lose control over her sons and may seek help fron 
an institutional authority, be it the schools, the law or a treatment facility. Her relation- 
ship with her daughters, on the other hand, is usually one of making excessive demands, being 
over^protective and over^disciplinary. ohe sad facts are that too often the male Puerto Rican 
child takes to the streets, joins youth gangs, and tends to* gravitate to and adoE>t male role 
models that are of ten antisocial in nature. The girl, on the other hand, tends to becotie 
inadequate, has a poor sexual model to emulate and finds herself in a value conflict between 
attenpting to remain the sexual virgin that is often expected by her motKer, or the sexually 




©xperienoincj younci wcinan that tier poev oul turu in^x)HtJH w \w. 

Sexism ia wry ranpant in tl^ l^jorto Rlcan carmunity wt)l.l m in tlia trBr4t:4mnt pnxirrmui, 
WtjHjan aro atill relegatacl to «ulx)rclljfiata and secondary rolGB in the Cainily* U)0'n^uiy young 
drug-abusing girl« mroly find a aeinblanc?ej of femininity through early hox en: l:end to ovolv^) 
life patterns dependent cxx and masochiBtically involved with m\n wino aro ofien ocvjnanloally 
supported through the cjirla work or prostitution. In upito of! \hit^, the qlrlu oncH' t,huy buamj 
young wowan or motherB are viewed aa hopeleas, weak, dOtXinclont and helpluao. 

In Puerto Rico there ia, for so mny, irpre of an identity^ a aonao of pride, of criiimuvlty, an 
extencjed family and a culture than in New York City, Onc?e t-hey cam to Now York, dinintticjration 
sets in. Iheir .initial family atrticture ia Spanish, but onco hero, auch a mixfcuro of rolon 
occurs, such difficultiea of adjustment in tema of firat generation and second generation 
clashea ariae, that the Puerto Rican family ia ill prepared econcniically , voctitionally , 
linguistically, educationally and psychically to cope with the conaeqvient urban DrPMnuraa. 
Further adjustment difficulties are heightened through their continued yiowinq of televiaion 
wherein they see that so many people "out there" appear to have much more thafi thoy, Jealouaiea, 
rage, ccr^Jetition and wants are further aroused through this visual awakening and banbardment. 

Additionally, frustraticn is heightened in the school system that too often does not relate to 
Hispanic children. The teacher's inability to speak Spanish, often not understaii;Ung the 
subtleties, innuendos, images, associations and sy^cial meanings of gestures and body leinguage, 
further serves to enlarge the barrier between the children and the anglicized environment, 
Ihe Hiapaniq setting, where most of the ?taff speaks Spanish, is their first contact with 
staff that really understands them. So many talk of wanting and enjoying sane of their therapy 
and counseling sessicns v^en conducted in Spanish, At ^ERA at least half the treatment is m 
Spanish, A religious conflictrexists for many Hispanic youths. It is a conflict between the 
large and inpersonal catholic church that many have kncwn, and the more intimate and personal 
Pentecostal church that their mothers attend. Many turn to herbs, magic and amulets for 
answers because it is part of a cultural heritage, A treatment environment needs to be 
aware of the iirportance of these religious practices in Latino youngsters. It may be another 
means foi: assisting ccmmmication , reaching youngsters and encouraging personal Latino identity. 

Our initial inability to relate to young Hispanic, adults may be a consequence of their severe 

- turn off fron their parents and authority. There is a lack of trust. Their fear is a cover 
for trenendoua anger and rage, tending to express itself in honicide and suicide. Along with 
this rage there is a shaky sexual identification, which may be a consequence of the iim^ture 
regressed (father) man and the often seductive, hopeless (mother) wonan, 

The first thing in treatment the youngsters require is basic structure that we seek to heighten 
through individual counseling, They- need to be allowed to establish trust, affection and real 
friendship. The reparenting is necessary because so many essentially raised themselves, and 
had to be their own parents. Since they lack of ability to be consistent for any length of 
tima, we must teach them the concepts of consistency and constancy • 

Yet, in spite' of the need .to show consistency, there is also the need to show flexibility. 

Roan for some degree of acting out and regression^ must be allowed within the safety of treatment, 

Ihe iirportance of basic structure with flexibility for the Hispanic youth cannot be over- 
enphasized, Ihe value of this structure requires that- the staff be^ consistent but not - 
militant, A staff cannot cerate with dissention, personal anxieties and conflicts and in tym 
expect a youth to respond constructively, . \ 

One of the main elements that a treatment environment offers to young people is a net) model 
of living^ a npdel they did not find in their heme environment, a model within v^ich they 
can begin to find a sense of themselves, This may be accoiplished through- the routznes^ • 
the schedules^ the time^ and the vocational and educational expectations ^that are set. For 
sotiB youngsters, those v^o are more in touch with v^at they want and whcp they are, it isalso 
inportant to convey to "than a sense-of personal and vocational alternatives. Not all-n^ 
to or should go by the middle-class value route. Save may be much happier, if. they are shown 
alternatives, A st^'ff ought to be flexible enough to encourage alternative life styles,, 

- Ohis author has observed however, that because the Latino and Chicano are just beginning to 
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roaoh for of tJia Ufa al.yla ot Ula AiuMo«, th^u .u\i.h dU'lMciiU: t:u duuvjo tliolr 

pourae. It ml<jht; ba-nac^wwciry to raUe tha cmtiplouani^s^ of thfe lifitino ^I'^iff uu thay nv\Y 
be ciwara of a.U:eniativa«. An ai^^iruinrant:, a ccir, new fumtnurp rivty not Ixj of tha Hairi-^ 
linxTrtance for all, if thay are^ ulven l:h» opportunity to roflocl:. 

alio staff Borvos cia a v^^lo nuxh^l Ictoitlflcatlon for thotiu younci (HX)plu, Vk) rirui it 
eaaantial to also havu young ntaff i)eo|:)le working In our prcxirarn. 

It ia .Irnportant to point out tliat Inttl^^lly drucj tUDuaera fonn a «tronq atitachit^int: to [jeopla 
who care about tixm* Ihoy tend to beccmo attaclied to atronq people, but in dolnq ho, they 
often cannot differentiate between tUn^ong and good. in, at mur«u, a roault of what they 

learned on Uie a tree t, and requires clarification. 

In the tlierapeutic ccimamity, the young cjulckly tend to form atronq attachnurvta. For aam, 
this is a first expresaion of dependency and affection, aho ataff, therefore, needs to te 
aware of its cm countertranaference feelinga, in order to avoid encouraging dependency, i 
Correctly uaed, these first feelings of dependency and affection, in tliose who have never ' 
before allowed themselvea to open up to anyone, can be a huge force in regrowth. ItiosG 
feelinga can alao be used to illuminate die fact tliat toui/h does not hcxvo to i\t>txn nnj\*vl hi(i 
and that affection for aqneone does not have to mean losing onaelf . Itieae feelinga car\ alao 
be used to get over the idea that oonaioteHoy doea not have to mean lunhivity and that iUvivig 
people can be ijood people, that good doea not mean weak, Fran that point on therapy can 
progress ^ \ 

In conclusion, the bbservatiaism«t!(e^ in this paper concerning the unique dynamics and 
treatment approaches of younq^.drug abusers , in a I-Lisparlic setting will serve to point to the 
need for careful individua^^tudy of all the other different ethnic groups requiring therapy. 
Each groi^) has its own personality dynamics and familial relationship. , 
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Each ethn^ groiqp has its own ctdtural, linguistic, ethnic, educational and adjustment 
particularities to be considered. We cannot lump all "ethnics" together anj3 expect to be 
able to /reach them. Ihe young ^Latino drug abuser is a very different individual :f ran the 
young Eiack, M^ite, native American or Chicane drug abxaser, .The emerging young Asian American 
drug ^user is very different fron all of these. The sooner we attempt to discover, familiarize 

; with, respect, and work* within the differences between individuals, the sooner will 
we arrive at more successful treatmeait methods useful for all. We need to irKX)rporate in the 
treatment programs a sense of cultural identification, history, customs and personal natures 
for all ethnic groups. Each has scmething to say to us;*' it is up to us to listen. 
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It is ny priviledge to sham with yop try daily living exporioncu in the prcxx)s0 of helping 
individuals and< familiee affeated by alcx>holi0m in Puerto Rico, 

Let me state fron the very beginning that I am not going to deaaribe a scientific reaeardi 
'on /Said prc±)lem. We will talk about ny subjective experience during twelve years, where as 
participant observer, I have learned and go on learning to understand persons, subjected to 
conflicts and probleins related to' a^-coholism, ; * • 

As^ou all know, 'social problems. are part of the socio-cultural context where theyr^igiiiHte 
and develop. ' It is within and through said o^text that we have developed the therapeutic 
interverition services for alccaholics in Puej^ Rico. I hope that our particular experience 
might be useful to understand the Puerto Rican alcoholics problem in bJew York, Chicago, or 
any other part of the United States of America. 

Attitudes toward drinking and the ways in i*iich the drinks are used, constitute a socio- 
cultural, p^ttlfern vMch propitiates the existence of a grave problem of abuse of alcoholic 
beverages , -and alcoholism. 

It is. cxistcmary among us to drink distilled spirits with high alcohol concentration, i.e., 
nan and vtiiskey. ^In 1972 the relative consunption of alcoholic beverages was as fqllows: 
53 percent of ^distilled spirits; 44 percent beer, and thre* (3) peroent>rifle» — Uaija^ly 
drinks are taken, cqnsequently and rapidly in an esvpty stgtBch without/ai^ person bSl 
accustaned to drink low alcohol concentration besverages such as \dn^ before or during 
dinner. 



In every family gathering reunion or party ^ among close friern 
;eoonanic levels, it is custonary to postpone diSmertime, & 
drinks preferred by guests. It is assured that if they eat/early 
get drunk and thus, the party cannot be enjoyed^ 

ihe^iB is another custaniWhich 4.s beccndng Ijigganed 
are extended frequently to Saturdays and SuarB^s.^ Dr: 
days. Men* go out/?ilone. to "drink, ^'^.^erally to »the 
of showing that thi:jD^ is still free. It sho\iLd 1^ 
with the weekends 'to ^t intoxicated. Ihis establishes^ 



"bf middle and high socio^ 
after past midnight, to serve 
it is not possible to 



so called "serial Fridays'' v^ch 
ssive during the^ • 
Hiis is a way 
freecjom is associated 
ittem vMch facilitates 



ig i^more 
>int of intoxioAtion. 
minted out 



drinking. 



£dcohol's use an^ abuge. . 

.Jh^'bld Puerto Ri/an custom of serving 
is to offer alcoholid clrinks, r^ardledls 
refuse them since tHiiS' iy^ cbnsidered bao 



Dffee to guests is almost disappearing — The usual ~ * 
of visiting tiitie. Generally, it lis iitpossible to 
ihanners. Children's birthdays art becoming an 
adults' petty v^erje diatilled spirits are drank to the point of intoxicktion. Cl}ildren 
^ej-alibwed to cbserv^said behavior but are not permitted to drink in their hones, .v*iich 
.geiterally leads them |o carry out their first drinking e35)erienoe as an adolescent away fron 
-hate. Parents disappwe^ and reprogch' their youngsters vten they drink alcoholic bevi^ages. 
Ihls. situation oreates anbivalfenoe and guilt feelings toi^ards. drinking^ a feeling present in 
cultures viiere alcohol abuse and ^Icofiolism constitute a, grave psydiosocial problem. ^ 



Hie man who drinks in excess is a "v^ole man" (iatin cult to 'machismo') . There is such 
a cult in our society. To drink distilled spirits with a high alcohol concentration is 
sonething dene by men, v*iile soft drinks are for women. Alcohol use is encouraged arrong 
friends and seems to be very irrportant for man's acceptance among his peers. 

There are different groups which accept intoxication, thus it is frequent in their meetings. 
Those present accept it with a certain degree of tolerance. Generally, the intoxicated 
person is the soul of the party. The person v*io refuses a drink is considered antisocial 
and is pressed to accept distilled spirits. During the last decades to have a bar in the honis 
with all kinds of alcoholic beverages, has becotie a status syntol. Social controls are very 
weak in a corplex society as ours. A problem drinker in a group who tries to face him with 
his prc±)lem, can motive to a more tolerant group viiere his behavior is reinforced. 

Ws have a prosperous rum industry vdiich contributes to the Island's econoir/- Our product is 
well kncwn and we feel proud to produce the best rum in the world. IXiring the fiscal year 
1971-1972, the Treasury Department of Puerto Rico collected 83.8 million tax dollars for local 
consuiption and 91.8 million dollars in duties for ejqxDrted alcoholic beverages. The industry 
advertises its product through television without any restrictions. It presents alcoholic 
beverages associated with sex, happiness^ soqial status and Puerto Rican identity. Sane 
advertisements suggest to a young depressed man that a drink is good to reduce his depressive 
mood. 

During the year 1970 the Treasury Department of Pu Rico issued a total of 23,104 permits 
to establishments for Retail selling of alcoholic dr^.iks. This represents an average of 117 
inhabitants for each permit issued. But if we take into consideration that young persons under 
18 years of age constitute approximfifetely half of the total population of Puerto Rico, ip 1970 
there was an average of one retail establishment authorized to sell alcoholic drinks for each 
59 inhabitants, among persons between the age group of 18 or more. 

The socio-cultural pattern already described, render^ difficult the possibility of identifying 
in tims alcoholism problems. An alcoholic is identified as such only vstien his problem beccmes 
chronic and he suffers physical and mental irtpairments. At this stage, he is labeled despec- 
tively as "atomic" and is alienated or rejected. "Atomic" is equivalent to the term skidrcw. 
ftis label as an "atomic" offers him an image, a role and an identity with wliich he identifies 
himself, thus reinforcing his behavior. General hospitals tend to reject the alcoholic. 
Professionals called upon to intervene, see in the alcoholic a person incapable of rehabilita- 
tion. 

The following data constitute indirect evidence of hew the problem manifests itself and its 
magnitude. The death rate for liver cirrhosis in Puerto Rico in 1970 was 23.0 for each 
1CU,000 inhabitants. The men's rate was 34.5 ccnpared to 12.0 for woren. Doctor Sidney Kaye, 
of the Institute of Legal Medicine, carried out studies during three consecutive years 
(1968-70), v^ich revealed that alcohol was found in the blood in 50 percent of traffic acci- 
dents' deaths. In 1970 an alcdiol level of 0.15 or more was found in the blood in 63.3 percent 
of the cases and a level between 0*10 to 0.15 in 21.3 percent of positive cases. 

The Alcoholism Program carried out a special Df the reports rendered by the Institute of 

Legal Medicine of Puerto Rico, c;jvering a total ^ ,000 autopsies made during calendar year 
1968. The findings shew that 210 cases, or 11 \. jent of the total, indicated fatty in- 
filtration of the liver, pathological condition associated to prolonged alcohol ingestion. 

An analysis of data obtained fron the Treasury Department reveals that alcohol consumption 
increased from 2.33 million gallons of absolute alcohol in 1961-G2 to 4.36 million of absolute 
alcctol in 1971-72. The per-oapita consurrpticn in the population over 15 years old increased 
during the same period fron 1.75 to 2.38 absolute gallons per person. In 1970 Puerto Rico had 
a per capita of 1.26 gallons of absolute alcohol in distilled spirits whereas France and United 
States had a consunption of 1.18 and 1.15 gallons of absolute alcohol per person, respectively. 

A survey carried out by the Alcohol Safety Action Program from June 8 to- 25, 1972 during that 
period fron 7;00 P.M. to 3:00 A.M. revealed that 38 percent of the drivers interviewed had in- 
gested alcoholic drinks with an alcc^ol blood level of .01 or more. It is also revealed that 
during the week-ends # 43 percent had ingested alcohol. The highest incidence was found 
Saturdays fron 1:00 A.M. to 3:00 A.M. v*ien 62 percent had ingested alcdiol and 14 percent were 
incapacitated with a ccncentration of .01 or more. 
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Mr. Jose H. Peterson carried out a census oJ^-^MS^olics confined in the penal institutions of 
Puerto Rico on June 1, 1972, v*iich revealed that, iapP^^Qximately 10 percent of the penal popula- 
tion was classified as alcc^olic in spite of the fact that there is no state law forbidding 
drunkenness as such. During fiscal year ly70-71, 16.5 percent of the admissions to the 
Psychiatric Hospital were alcdiolic patients. 

In the absence of direct methods to objectively determine the nurrber of alcoholics, we have 
used the fonnula elaborated, by doctor E. M. Jellinek. Applying this formula, it is estijnated 
that there are in Puerto Rico 100^000 alcoholics. 

I have briefly enumerated the socio-cultural ccnponents and attitudes propitiating the alco^ 
holism problen. LiSt us see now the positive socio-cultural patterns which we have tried to 
capitalize in the development of intervention and treatment programs for alconol addicts. 
Vfe sincerely believe that the positive forces are stronger than the negative ones. L^t us 
discuss this aspect ncw« 

It is irmediately surprising in a program for services to alcoholics in Puerto RicOr tne fact 
that a relative, a friend and/or a nei^ibor bring tor the first time the majority of the client 
in crisis. There are lonely alcdiolics, alienated f ran society, but they are a minority. 
Even sane of them cane to treatment accorpanied by a relative. There have been instances of 
persons who live under a bridge, vfho have been picked-up by a friend or relative and brought 
for treatment. This is a vivid exanple of the strong family ties characterising our culture. 

Ihe Puerto Rican family is characterized by a strong sense of solidarity and cohesion. The 
face to face relatia:iship keeps still its traditional strength. Family kindships tend to 
be kept even at a. distance. Ihis can be illustrated by the constant travel back and forth of 
Puerto Ricans fran and to the Island and the Mainland. 

When the ecoicmic conditims are very grave, specially in deprived areas, the primary relation- 
ship is still kept. Many families without adeqi^e econcmic means bring their distressed 
families to their hones. j 

It is possible for you to live in a nei^±orhood"v^ere each one seems to concern himself only 
with what is happening in his hone. But if anything happens, even a slight incident or njis- 
fortune, there is a strong possibility that all the neighbors: will cane to your help. All of 
them want to express their feelings and help in everything possible, even if it implies seit- 
sacrifice. Even though in the metropolitan areas, it seems that the nuclear family predcminated 
in the rest of the Island, the extended family is the predaninant pattern. All relatives are 
seen as morbers of the family group. 

Traditimally, the Puerto Rican female caisiders her main role as that of a good mother and 
wife, who is self-fulfilled throu^ the rearing o£ her children. The Puerto Rican woman is 
still very caicemed about her children. Her most\ fervent desire is the preservation of her 
hate, in/instances, up to the point of self-sacrifice. It can be said that the wonan is 
self-realized through her husband and children whereas that man does it through his work. 
Ihis feeling is so powerful in the Island that there is a tendency to hold the woman as the 
responsible party v^en a marriage breaks dcwn. 

I do not want to inply that there have been no changes. Ihese have cane about as the Puerto 
Rican wonan has anancipated herself v^en leaving the honne to work and through lier increased 
profess ionalization. . 'Ri: v has led her to assume a more decisive role in society. But the 
cultural tradition is still strong and persistent, which makes the wonan to feel guilty v*ien 
she leaves the here to ^^rk leaving her children to be taxed by strangers, or v^en forced to 
break the marriage by divorce. 

^ Wfe consider this force so vital in our family life that we use it as part of a treatment 
strategy by involving a relative on it. Even v^en the alcoholic canes • alone for help, it is 
always possible to bring a relative into the treatment prbcess. Vfe get the cooperation we 
want in the great majority of tSie cases. Once the alcoholic's relative is confronted with his 
prcblon, it^is possible that guilty feeling will be developed if no help is offered to his 
alcdiolic relative. 

Sixt^-six (66) percent of our cliehts are married and live with their iitmediate family; those 
' y^o are single, live with their p^nts. The Puerto Rican alc*olic's wife tends to stay with 
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him and refuses^o divorce him. Only 15 percent of our clients are divorced. It is possible 
that seme of you might be thinking that these wives are masochists, danineering or aggressive. 
Other may be wondering if they derive secondary gains by living with the problem drinker. 
Ihese are psychological explanations. 

My clinical experience has shown me that there are also cultural factors v^ich are part of 
these wcmen*s idiosyncracies, already explained. This is one of the reasons for the involve- 
ment of the alcoholic's wife in treatment. She should be allowed to express her hostility 
without feeling anxious due to guilty feelings. Freqiaently, v*ien the only solution is a 
divorce, she must be helped so as to do it without the least disturbances or conflicts. 

In the event of the alcoholic wcman, the maternal feeling is'xso ingrained that when threatened 
with the possibility of taking her children away fran her, sn^^feels motivated enough to 
obstain herself fran alcdiol. Vfe have seen many alcoholic mothkrs rehabilitated iirpelled only 
by the desire to keep their children. To keep and bring them gives sense to her life. 
Obviously, this confrontation must be done by a person with whctn\she has established a positive 
therapeutic relationship. To tell a Puerto Rican mother that she is not an adequate mother is 
the worst insult that can be thrown to her and could develop in her strong hostility and guilty 
feelings driving her into a depressive state. J 

The gregarious characteristics already mentiaied allows for th/ establishment of walk-in 
clinics vvdiich relieves us of the need of hospitalizing many clients. Thus, we can keep out of 
the hospital the majority of the clients since we have always fa ccntnunity resource to help 
the problem drinker in crisis \A^erever we know how to use and (involve such a resource in the 
therapeutic process. \ 



Another characteristic of the Puetro Rican alcoholic is the eas^ and rapid relationship he 
establishes with the person \4io tries to help him. Generally, ih the out patient clinical 
services an initial evaluating interview becomes a therapeutic one, as soon as a positive 
relationship is established, v^ich permits to confront the client \ith his behavior. 

Our alcoholic patient has deep respect for the doctor or any professiOTta l - foOhd in the 
Treatment Center acting as therapist. When the person realizes that the doctor accepts and 
understands, his self-esteem is reinforced, his sense of dignity and self-respect is en- 
hanced. As a reaction to the relationship, he establishes a conftdtment at the emotional 
level, sutmitting hijnself to treatment where it is iirplied that he will not drink alcoholic 
beverages. 

The relationship between the alcoholic in crisis and his therapist, besides the availability of 
a relative or friend, allc>/s us to establish ambulatory detoxification services. In the 
initial interview, a positive therapeutic relationship is inrmediately est^lished. We explain 
to the client the ambulatory detoxification process and the relative is i^a^lved so that he 
assumes responsibility for the cliiaA^'Suring said period. The patient is assisted by a niorse 
who injects him intramuscular tranquilizers and intravenous fluids. T5iis injection relieves 
the abstinence syrtptons, reinforcing his desire to keep away fran. using alcohol since he is 
aware that he can reduce his pain and anxiety in another' way . 

After spending the whole morning in this process, the patient is sent hare. He is given 
medicines to use orally during the rest of the day and during the night. When accepting this 
medicine, the patient feels connitted to treatment and to avoid drinking alcoholic beverages. v,.^ 
This is repeated during three to five consecutive days and goes on with his ambulatory treat- 
ment in the out patient clinic. Thus, we avoid many hospitalizations and make possible the 
initiation of a greater number of clients in the therapeautic process. 

The Puerto Rican alcdiolic clients has the^ capacity to establish an unique interpersonal rela- 
tionship with his therapist. He will think that among all patients, he is the only one with a 
special value for the professional who treats him. It is possible, and even desirable, that a 
therapist establish said personal relationship with a cjilient. .This will enlianoe the tJierapeu- 
tic ccrprcndse bases in the relationship offered, as ajway to recover his dignity and keep away 
fran dependence on alccrfiol. THANKS. 
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TREATING PUERTO RICAN CLIENTS 



A CCXJNSEIjOR'S GUIEE to DOS AND DON'TS 



The Cjounselor's Guide is addressed at drug abuse workers v^ose client population incliodes 
Puerto Rican drug abvisers. Ihe guide was develpE^ed to provide the user with culturally 
sensitive responses and techniques which reflect the subtleties of Puerto Rican culture. The 
guide is conveniently divided into sub-sections dealing with specific cultural characteristics 
such as nachismo or the corpadrcizgo (Godfather) system. 

Each section is further subdivided into the following sub-sections: 



(1) 


Traditicnal Roles 


..-^ (2) 


Impact cn Client Behavior 


(3) 


Appropriate Worker Responses 


(4) 


Camion Worker Mistakes 


(5) 


Interventicn Directions 



Under "Traditional Roles," the user is given an explanation of the cutlural trait being 
analyzed, 

The second sub-section, "Impact on Client Behavior," contains infontation on' hcM this cultural 
trait could affect client; behavior in different situations. In "Appropriate Worker Responses," 
the user e^^lores different counseling techniques v^iich have been knew to work. 

Further, the counselor is advised on aertain techniques to avoid v^en counseling Puerto Ricans 
in the sub-section "Corinon Worker Mistakes." The section on "Inven/ention Directions," 
suggests nethods to extract constructive responses from the client. 

It is hcped that this guide will be helpful to drug abuse counselors and others in dealing 
-with Puerto Rican clients. 

DIGNIDftD AND RESPCTO ( Personalisno) 

Ihese are the basic values of the. Puerto Rican culture, and reinforces the belief in the innate 
Worth and uniqueness of each individual /in that society; his/her self-worth. 

It allows for all Puerto Ricans to feel dignidad (dignity) and as such/ any person is. thought 
to be worthy of respeto (resect) , regardless of his station in life. It allcws fCr Puerto 
|U.cans to demand obediencJe fran one's inferiors (wife, children, etc.) but also permits the 
"roaster" to obey his superiors. 

; ■ . •- *• 
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Iirpact on Client Behavior 

• A tendency to defend or address real or ijnaciieS insults to i'; is dignidad or 
respeto 

• An avoidance of new behaviors v*iich may depreciate dignirlad (learning Englisli, 
^ reading or writing English) 

• A sensitivity and avoidance of confrontation v4ien hisAier or someone's feelings 
may be injured 

• Resistance to soneone else's opinions or suggestions through passive non- 
cooperation rather than total rejection ( fait a de respeto ) , ( Falta de 
respeto also indicates a lack of respect for the person v^^o is giving the 
suggestion .)• A direct negative reply to sane request is also avoided if possible. 
Rather thai* ^es and no, a client will perhaps say "maybe," 

• A possible tendency that clients will trust their decision making to the 
therapist v^o is an authority figure 

• A preference fdr* face-to-face meetixigs rather than telephone arrangements 

• A tendency to hide or gloss over personal prdDlems that impinge on his dignity. 
impropriate Wbrker Kespcffise 

• Build a strong bond of ccnfianza before delving into highly personal matter 
which may damage a person's dignidad or respeto. 

• Avoid direct conf rotations of client with his prdDlems, Allow the client to 
express problems when she/he feels safe in herA^is interaction with the' therapist. 

• Explore the client's fantasies regarding her/his responsibility as well as your 
role in the helping relationship. 

• Initially, avoid close physical proximity to the client and avoid too intimate 
a reference (first nams) to the client until it is asked for by the client. 

Canmon Wbrker Mistakes 

• Direct confrontation of client with her/his prc±)lem 

• Criticism of the client's lack of understanding of English 

• Requiring that the client imnediately recount her/his problems and personal history 
to a receptionist or intake warder, a psychologists a psychiatrist, or a social 
worker \ 

e Ridiculing culturally acceptable forms of treatnent (spiritualism) 

• Probing, questioning and in general demanding clear cut answers to questions v*ien 
client may not be willing to do so 

• Acceptance of initial verbal coTTnitment to treatment without exploration of in- 
fJi^ce of authority figure. 
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Intervention Direc±iQns 

• Establishment of cxaifianza between you and the client 

• Slow and careful exploration of the prc±)lem to allow the client space to salvage 
her/his dignidad and respeto 

• Careful exploration of what the client will do for herA^iniself and not because 
the therapist (an authority figvpre) has dictated that behavior 

• Praising and acknowledging the client's efforts to rehabilitate her/himself no 
matter how small the step (initial atterrpts at English, keeping appointments on 
time/ etc.). 

Confidence and a sense of trust are essential to the treatment relationship. Without that, 
time is wasted and you may lose the client frcm treatment. 

Evidence of confianza is: 

• Direct eye contact 

• Close proximity (spatial) of persons 
" Relajo" - kidding, jesting is exhibited 

• Exchange of intimate feelings. 
Impact on Client Behavior 

• Ibitil confianza is established, client may be silent, mDnosyllabic, cast eyes down- 
ward, avoid issues and be generally non responsive to you, 

• When confianza is established, begin low key exploration of more intimate areas , 
i^ropriate Worker Response 

• Until confianza is established, do not confront, probe, intimidate the client, 

• Allow time/space (j±iysical) . 

• Respond to feelings and use enpathy cnce confianza is established. 
Cannon Worker Mistakes 

• To probe, confront without confianza 

• To touch too soon can iitply lack of respect 

• lb expect (or insist) initially that the client look at you v*iile you are speaking 
(especially if a negative ccmnent is being made) 

• Td assure that the' client is not listening or is being evasive or njde or disrespectful 
if she/he is not looking at you. 

Intervention Directions . ' 

• Use confianza to establish the most open and honest interaction possible. 
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TRADITIONAL ROUSS 



I. Males (Machismo) 

Traditionally it. is the male vy*io is the head of the family and the provider v*io is catered to 
by his wife. The male is respected by all; the wife is dutiful, the son cbedient, and the 
daughter virtuous. To be "macho" or virile is a dominant value attached to males, it is a 
trait abetted by permissiveness in behavior (cirinking, gambling, going out, etc.) . 

It is believed that man is superior to wonen and as such she is to be superior to won^ and 
as such she is to be sxabservient to him. A male is free to make all inportant decisions and 
to be obeyed at all times. There is a high value placed on male children over females as 
males maintain the family name. Males generally tend, however, to house a deep rooted attach- 
ment to their mothers and place them near the Virgin Mary in context. 

Impact on Client Behavior 

• Hesitancy to listen to a wonen therapist in an authority role 

• A continuous vigil aice by the male over his manhood, his dignity and respect 

• An unwillingness to discuss personal problems that may diminish his sense of manhood 
(such as a rebellious wife, uncontrolable children, lack of a job, inability to deal 
with drug addiction, etc. ) 

• A cx>ntinix>us vigilance over the significant female in the client's life 

• A fatalistic acceptance of problems, not because the male is passive or has a defeatist 
attitude, but rather because it is unmanly to vMirper and \^ine 

• A general tendency to see females as superfluous, and to see female therapists as 
not capable of doing their job. 

/^ropriate Vforker Response 

• f:stablish rapport or confianza w^th the client so that he feels safe in divulging 
highly personal and perhaps painful information or problems. 

• Give the client a clear explanation of the role of the therapist as a helper and outline 
the role and responsibilities of the client. This is especially inportant with female 
counselors. 

• Explore the labels to be used in the relationship (first nane, last names, etc.). 

• Explore the language to be used in the relationship. 

• Avoid confrontations tliat call for the client to defend his dignity and manliness 
(ie. v^y don't you get a job? Speak English and make mistakes - that is okay.) 

• If the client is a very traditional Puerto Rican male, be careful about issues around 
"feminism" in regards to problems with his wife or daughter. (These could be over 
his wife or daughter going out unchaperoned in the JJ.S. vsdiile he would not permit 
that behavior on the Island.) 

• Be very careful not to make any remarks that could be seen as personal insults. 
(See confianza in this section. ) 



Ccmcxi Worker Mistakes / 

' • Direct cxanfrmtafrican of the client because of lack of knowledge of English, 
lack of a job, prctilem with an addiction, etc. 

• Taking too many personal liberties (ie. using the client's first name, putting 
your arm around a client, etc. ) • . » 

• Assigning a Latino male client to a non-Latino female counselor 

• Assiming th^ v;iient can speak English, or assuming chat the client can speak 
Spanish v;hen it may not be the case 

•* Discussing issues related to sexuality, or husband - wife problonns, etc. without 
establishing confianza with the cli^t 

• Ridiculing the client's values he holds with regards to his image of being a man. 

I 

.Intervention Dir ections 

• Whenever possible, have a male Puerto Rican covmselor work with a male Puerto 
Rican client. 

• Allow the client to lase whichever langiaage he feels most canafortable with. 

• Do not ej^lore sensitive issues such as marital problem areas or the client's 
deep feelings unUl after cxanfianza has been established or the client volunteers 
the information. 

• Accept the client's attitudes and values with regards to male roles and re- 
^ sponsibilities. 

• Carefully e^^lore the client's need to mDdel these ' attitudes and values, vdiile 
reinforcing the client's dignity and respect. 

TOADITICNAL ROLES 

II. Females (Marianismo) 

TradiUonally, being a female in Puerto Rican culture carries the '\^^ x^esponsibility to 

husband or other significant male (father, brother), being f aithf u3 , .ax -^^sive, oDeoient 
and hutrble. She has been clearly assigned a role within the heme (hgyar) and has been taught 
over the generations to submit to significant mate figures, and to defer them in all 
decisions. 

Puerto Rican wonen, tradiUonally, have also been raised chastely, and religiously. On the 
cane hdnd, they are tat^ht tq seek worldly wise nen ( serio) but on the other hand, are generally 
'taught that sex and love are extremely intimate. and taboo subjects that are go\^med by God 
and men. 

Ifost Puerto Rican females prior to industrialization and the migraUon were never allowed to 
work or to^ go on to higher education. Her fate and the decisions about her life were all in 
the hands of the males in her family. 

Traditionally, she-was e^^^cted to guard her virginity unUl marriage, and to keep to herself 
and to her children in her here once married. Permitting strange men in her heme while her 
husband was not pre^t was a serious lack of respect and was not allowed. 

'as 'a housewife she generally had no say over iitportant decisions (ie. going to a consultation, 
birth control, eto.). Sex was thought as a necessary evil to be tolarat^ because it was 
your duty to ^ur husband and was an act to beget children. Discussing sexual matters with 
your husband was considered taboo. 
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Since the industxialization and migration, the f^jerto Rican vonan has begun to work for herself 
and earn a measure of education that was unequalled before. She also had the option of divorce. 
In" New York and Puerto Rico the traditional role of the submissive, passive, long suffering 
female is undergoing tremendous changes. No Icnger do women totally fit the typical female \ 
role. There are a great nurrber of females in the workforce, leading households, going to 
college/ getting elected to public office and generally doing their am thing. 

Impact on Client Behavior 

« Puerto Rican wonen may be reticent to discuss sexual or intimate matters with a 
. male counselor. 

r 

• There will be a tendency for Puerto Rican females to be influenced by a husband, 
father, or other significant male to stay away fron treatment since this will 
indicate her condition to neighbors and cause her family shame. 

• Panales will revert to "other" treatment avenues (spiritualist, friends or relatives) 
rather than go to a formal treatment agency. 

• Males in the client's life may be suspicious of other males in the treatment 
program with regards to the woman. ,^ 

• Her attachment to her hone and children can cause her to be reticent to core to 
a time in treatment because of cultural expectations that she take care of her 
hone. 

• Because of the traditional passivity and siabmissiveness of the female in Puerto 
Rican culture, she may be more susceptable to male authority figures and follcw 
their directions although she resents doing so. She will not express these 

. feelings because she might offend the authority figure ( respetq ) . 

• While she may have rebelled against the cultural expectations for Puerto Rican 
wonen, she may still expect males to treat her as a Puerto Rican female. 

• Her self concept ( respeto , dignidad ) may have ^suffered a severe blew because 

of her substance abuse. She may feel that she has become a wor^ of the streets 
and a fallen wcman (no longer a virgin, the good daughter, the good wife) • 

• She may have let go of her husband and be the head of the household, but she will 
probably expect her children to follow the traditional values of respect for a 
significant male. 

• She may have lack .^d proper role models and be confused about her place in society, 
thus she might resist assimilation of new behaviors more vigorously than females 
of other ethnic groups (eg. feminism) . 

• "Ihere may be a significant male viho may influence her lOse of drugs (her use or her 
abstinance) . 

• She may have more educational, language and job handicaps than her male counterparts. 
Appropriate Worker Response 

• At the start of treatment, ask the client if she would prefer a female counselor . 

• Before treatment begins, ask her if there is a father, brother, or husband \dio 
^ should be consulted in the treatment phase . 

• Have a female staff member, preferebly a Puerto Rican, do a medical workup.. 

• Allow a longer period of time to establish rapport ( confianza ) especially if you 
ore a non-Pueirto Rican and a male . 
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m Establish her heeds with regards to her hone (ie. her responsibility towards her 
children, her schedule, etc.). 

• If you are a ncn-Puerto Rican fenale counselor, be careful that ycu in no way put-^ 
down the traditional female roles and responsibilities that your client may hold. - 

Conroon Vtorker Mistake 

• Assume that all Puerto Rican female clients are passive and submissive 

• Assume that all Puerto Rican female s\±)stance abusers are or have been prostitutes 

• Beginning treatrrent without consulting the significant male(s) in the hone viho nay 
be in the position to hinder treatment • 

• Suggesting *that a Puerto Rican woman put her children up for adoption 

• Discuss intimate details of her sex life or her marital problems prior to establishing 
coifianza (this is especially crucial if you are a male counselor) 

• Assming that the s\±>stance of abuse for the client is heroin 

• Assuming that the stibstance abusing Puerto Rican woman is dependent ,on a significant 
inale(s) J 

Intervention Directions 

• Allow for TOre all-Puerto Rican female groups and to allow for more Puerto Rican 
^fatale staff met±>ers to be seen as role models* ^ 

• Provide support and enpathy* towards the trational role of the female \diile encouraging 
more independence in personal decisions. 

• Interviewing the family, especially the significant males v^o may enhance or hinder 
treatment 

• Referral to an outside sotirce for the substance abusing female to keep her children 
if her marital relationship is not intact. In this way, she will have a heme 
( hogar) to return to. 

• Provide itore vocational and scholastic opportunities and training to assure econcmic 
independence upon re-entry to society. 

• Providing Puerto Rican cultural studies to boost the wonan's self (;joncept. 

EXTENDED FAMILY AND TOE CDMPADRAZGO 
GODFAOtiER SYSTEM 

Generally, Puerto Ricans look towards the family ( hogar) as the' heartbeat of the culture. 
Everything that makes her/him an individual,, with a sense of belonging, confidence, 
idenUty, pride, etc., are all enoonpassed in the family structure and mpact on her/his 
interpersonal relationships in that unit. 

There is an en^^asis on the usS of the family to solve problems internally. There is 
also a great deal of power given tcr males over feirales in a traditional Puerto Rican 
family and no datisions are made without the husband's permission. Spanish is almost 
always the lan^ge spoken in Puerto Rican families, v^le English is used more by the 
younger generation. « = 
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Inpact on Client Behavior 

• In seeking help, there is a tendency for Puerto Rieans to first approach family 
norbers^ friends, neighbors, shdpk^ers, canpadre , or acquaintances vto are at 
hone; scneone w^o is an authority or has expertise in the area of difficulty, 

• Ihe second group Puerto Ricans may approach for help include teachers, clergynen, 
or educated people v^o' are neither in the client's own extended family or in the 
network of informal relationships. 

• A persm far dcwn cn_^the list of helpers would be the local spiritualist. 

i 

• A tendency to give over 'the prdDlem person to an agency to take care of, but 
, not give, any sij^^xDrt to that person fron the family. 

• A tendency to use the outside authority to serve as an arbitrator of family 
problems. 

Appropriate Worker Response 

• When dealing with a Puerto Rican client, especially wonen, explore the family 
support for the client's treatnent. 

• Explore the family's place of residence (the Island, the U.S. or both) . 

• -Explore the family's expectations regarding, the treatment process. 

• Explore v^ether the client has been raised in an extended family, a nuclear faitdly 
or broken family. 

• Explore v^ether the client has ever? been institutionalized. 

■ • Explore v^ether there is a central male figxare in the family, or whether this 
role is being assumed by a female. ^ ~^ 

Camon Worker Mistakes 

- — - " - — — — t 

• Dealirig with the client in isolation from the family 

• Assuming that there is no pressure fron the family , for the client to continue or 
drop out of the program 

• Presume that there is no central female or male figure in the, hone 

• Failing to assess the place of residence of the family (Island or mainland) 

• Moving right into family counseling without establishing confianza . 

• Failing to assess th> different roles of the individual members of the family with 
reference to traditional roles and values 

• Failing to exercise authority or a pateimal role depending on the status of the 
family. 

Intervention Directions 

• Establishing informal at hone meetings .with thie family to develop rapport and 
confianza ^ ^ 

• Assessing the roles of the individual merrbers of the family, particiilarly with 
reference to the use or non-use of traditional roles 
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(• Including the male authority figure of the family m all important decisions 

• _ Beinforciiig female headed households' accotmodation of . new roles kid values 

l Assessing the support or the non-support of treatment by the family, and^the willing- 

\ ness to participate in fanaly counseling 
. Wermining the donin^t langua^ used in coninunicatians within the family (Spanish, 

English, or b^th) y--^ 
. Lessihg the need for outside resources for the fandly (nedicaid, fqodstamps, 



welfare, dental, etc.). ^ 



RACE 



MDst Puerto^ Ricans view thert^elves' ethnically, e.g. not as black, white y^ij^^^g-j^^^^ 

between cane\ growers and coffee growers, etc. 
Iiiyact on Client Behavior 
' • CKLeninay adap): certain behaviors, such as speaking Spanish, to insure that he/she 
wilLnOt be identified as -Black. 

. on theUer hand,' the Puerto Rican client m.y identify with the Black ca^tyas 
TwaTtp nore easily assimilate into mainstream American society (to alleviate the 
identity crisis) . , 

Appropriate Worker Response 

. understai^d and support the identification of the .Puerto Pican client with other 

Pxaerto Ri(bans. 

. Be aware of the racial identity crisis and the stress that American racism puts on 

the Puerto Rican v*io is dark skinned. 
. Be aware th^t the Puerto Pican perspective is that the lighter skinned quality is 

nore^ desirable. 

• Be discrete when addressing the racial issues. ' . ^ ^ 

Cannon Worker Mistakes 

/. '.to assune thit a dark" skinned Puerto Rican will i^^^ify^^^^t'SS^Tp^^. 
/ , conversely, that a blond, blue eyed Puerto Rican will identify as a white^ person, 



ition Directions 



Be s»e to th. iss^s of r5»^_thg^£e«J*a cll^t ^e.- 



at make-v5> the Puerto Rican people, 
act on Client Behavior . 

If the client speaks S^nish primarily, there may be a reluctance to speak any 
EngUsh - even if broken English is spcjken. 

A . .. ; _ - ' . . * 
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' If the cUent/is bilingual, the cUent nay choose tq 'speak in English or Spanish. 
j^topriate Worker Response ■ 'l^^ . 

Spanish speaking on3.y: ^/ 

- Speak Spanish or get a translator. 

- If translator is used, interact Vrimarily with the translator but do not ignore 

the client, especially if the client understands English. ^ 

• Bilingual: 

- Ask tbe'cli^t vthich language she/he prefers and then proceed based' upon that 
prefer^ce. 

Qjtnpo-Worlcer Mistake ' 

• ..-^ assume that because ^Ehglish is understood, English is spoken ( 

m To assume that the Puerto Rican client does not^want to speak Enclish due to laziness 
or inability to learn ' . 

• To force the person to respond in English; this may destroy the person's dignity 
because he/she feels that he/she will be seen as "stipid" 

^ • To assume that the Puerto Rican client is fluent in English and/or Spanish 

• To stereotype the Spanish sur-named person as only speaking Spanish 
Intervention Directions 

let the client knew that you respect and admirer his/her effort to speak (and learn) 
English - that you will not mak4 fun of the^ clients efforts. 

• Allcx^ and encourage the person to use Spanish, but caution hiirv^her to be aware of 
the inpact of using only Sj^inish^ in an English • speaking environnent. 



Hfelp the client to use English' more frequently if that is appropriate (refer to 
English as a second language (ESL) classes, etc.). 



RELIGION ^ ^ ' " 

'The Puerto Rican person is usually deeply religious, with a belief in the after life: Ihere 
IS alfiTo a degree of fatalism; e.g. "If this is the way things are, then it was neant to be 
by God." (acceptance of things as they are.) 

\ ' ■" ■ . ^ 

• Religious beliefs fall into three major categories: 

- Spiritualism 

The belief that the physical world is subject to spiritual influence. 

- Catholicism < y 

- Protestant ... / . 
An increase bf number of Puerto Ricans ^ eirtoracing this religion. It involves 
ultra- traditional dress' (no adornment;, no cosmetics), deference to authority, riqid 
and restrictive enviroratedt : 



Inpact oh Client Behavior ^ ' 

• Anong:more tradil^al persons (firs': -c.ieration) , a tendency toward passivity andi 
toward disowning ^s^sibility for : >.:i ^t-s - accept hardship and "give up" on working 
to change v(oii the paTTof th.^ client as well as of :-.^ly or other suj^rt systems). 

• On' the bther ^and, a seccnd generation or more assimilates Puerto Rican would be more 
apt to kttOTpt change (dealing with crisis or problems) and overcxjne the fatalistic 
attitiide. ("ay benditor.") And perhaps to be relief upon by others as a person who 
can cope with diversity. 

• • Sane clients us^ spiritual resources; e.g. persons in the comjjniti^identified as 
spiritual lAders or engage in rituals that are designed to ca!j.l y3p6&-the spiritual 
forces before using institutions, drug programs, etc. \ 

• Strong religious identification therefore, there nay be strong guilt feelings around 
- such things as premarital sex, abortion, etc. Ihe client niay^i^id to acT^^sed upon 

\ v^at he/she believes he/she "ought" to do; e.g. get married if j^fenrBi^ital se\occurs. 

\J • PQtential for coiflict between religious doctrine and peer group behavior. J 

• Problems may be taken care of in the family vs. in ccmmunity agencies. /- 

< A client in treatirent may be experiencing a much greater sense of distance (and ' 
' potential guilt) fran f^dly - especially the female because traditional roles are V 
^ -.so strong. . ^ 

Appropriate^ Worker Response 

• Explore -the religious conviction and affiliation of the person and how he/she actually 
. practices his/her religious beliefs. ' " - 

• Maintain a non-judgeinsntal acceptance of client beliefs (e.g. do not accuse person 

^ of being "superstitious" or imply "weird^' beliefs) if he/she subscrites to spiritualism 

t or Santerismo. 

J ' ^ 

Cannon Worker Mistakes 

' • To ridicule the client's beliefs 

9 It) label the client with psychopathic terms e.g. schizophrenic, based upon descriptions 
of religious. e:q3erience (e.g. "r4y guardian spirit spoke to me last night and told 
me to cone to treatinent.") 

• To overlook dietary coisiderations and religious holidays such as Ihree Kings Day 

- ^- rjt)- suggest problem solving directions or "right" ways of thinking that are insensitive 

• to the.<^lienfs religious persuasion, e.g. abortion, birth control, premarital sex 

4 To assune that? the client adheres to a catinonly accepted practice; e.g. going to 
chiH'di every Sunday, etc. ^ 

m To assune that all Puerto Ricans are catholic. 
tti/tervention Directions / " 

bbere appropriate, incorporate and use the potential support of the person»s religious 
— ^ • ^^mtunity^ For exairple, a client may choose to seek a spiritual counselor . for what 

" she/Ke.. considers, spiritiual problejns, and to seek a mental health/social service ^ 
' ■ * resource for what she/tis consider a "physical" prc±>iem, - / 
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• Be sure to address and explore the potential prdbleins of the client staiming fron the 
conflict between his/her actual behavior and his/'her religious beliefs about vihat 
he/she "should" do. 

• Where needed, get help distiiiguishing between instances where further psychiatric ^ 
assessment is needed and yAiere it is not. 

• Help client understand that he/she can gain control over inany aspects of his/her 
life. 

ATTIIUDES TCWRRDS AUTHORITy FIGURES AND JNSTrrJTIClM S 

The Puerto Rican client will exhaust familiar and secure ave: i he/she has established 

confian^ a before using social service agencies, treatment prcx ,c. Irixonnal avenues 

of treatment are: 

• Extended family 

• Godfather (corpadrazgo) 

• Pries spiritualist. 

Ihe government se^^/ices have became a part of the more familiar and used agencies (e.g. welfare)/ 
but tliere is a reluctance t^> use mental health s^^s terns because ti^^y are: 

• Unfamiliar 

• Have a language barrier 

• Fantasized as viewing clients negatively (looking down on their poor English, their 
dress,* the ^aconcmid si I'Liation, etc. )- 

Since service deliver err; in institutions are seen as authority figures by virtue of their role, 
the Puerto Rican will ha^^ e}^3ectations consintent with that authority. 

NOriE: Beware that for a ndddle class Puerto Pdcaji, reluctance to core to treati:^t may be 
related to not want^ijig to be negatively stereotyped. 

Inpact an Client Behavior 

• Suspicious of the program - it is an unknown. 

o Sees self as having less worth for having to come to the program; this ray be 
exhibited by: 

- being very shy, sulanissive, doing and saying vjhat is believed tc be e^q^ected 
rather than v^at is really needed or felt, or 

- acting out to cover up insecurity - showing control but not feeling it (especially 
males) , or 

- saying "I feel nervous," v^iich is scmetimes a reflection of underlying fillings 
of anbivalenoe tcward being in the program. May be derraistrated further in for- 
getting appointments, delaying, procrastinating r looking for excuses, etc. 

Appropriate Worker Response 

• Build trust by: 

- using Spanish 

- speaking with a Puerto Rican worker if possible <> 
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- taking lota of time to explore treatnent expectations and the ^l^^^'s expectations 
ofyou (begin at a very low key level, be indirect, touch on general areas and allo^ 
client to gradually build ocnfianza) . 

• Ccnduct an initial interview in the client's hone (if possible). A hone visit is 
bSt^ Seeker is bilingual and Puerto Rican. (See also family issues under 
Traditional Roles • ) 

• EstabUsh a heme like atirosptere in the program, especially in the waiting rocn and 
intake aieas. Offer ref reshrrants ; be hospitable, etc. 

CoTTOn Worker Mistakes • ' 

• Utrediate confrontation and expectation that the client will start out stating 
problems and feelings 

• Ito assune that the Puerto Rican client is cwning true feelings when it is sinply out 
of respect for you as an authority figure 

• Ito forget how mach authority is invested in you and hew literally you may be taken 
(especially where this may conflict with cultural noruis ) - . 

Intervention Directicans 

• Tnitiallv use the authority invested in you by virtue of your role as a tool to 
SSS^ gSL^ treatit^t/interventiai process - but move tc^ a more equal 
SSiShip^where the client can be honest, coofrcnt issues, clearly state his/her 
needs, etc. 

MTITUDES TOWARDS DRUGS 

Traditionally (for the Puerto Rican parent) and for the lay person, "drugs" m.nns herein, 
marijuana^ and illicit drugs. 

Tto the yoimg person, "drugs" iteans heroin; marijuana is not consider^-d a drug. 

Drug use and abuse is frowned upon - seen as destrucUve to ti. mly unit. Ihis is 
especially severe in the case of a female using dnags. 

Alcohol is not viewed as a prdDlem - it is nore acceptable for a man to be seen drunk than 
f wSSfis view^ as a "v«nan of the streets" if seen drunk publicly. 

PrescripUon drug use is not questioned since a doctor (an authority figure) has condoned 
the use. 

Iirpact on Client Behavior 

. Puerto Rican female clients may tend to shew more remorse ^'^.^J^l^^^f^.*^^^ 
drug abuse than males. Tliey will be more likely to shy away frm treatment. 

• A young person may resent being labeled a "dope addictv for marijuana use or use 
of dtugs other than heroin. 

• Treatment for alcohol abuse is rarefy sought unless there is physical illness 
associated with it, such as cirrhi^s. 
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i^ropriate frJbrker Response 

• Make sure to specify drug use you wish to determine (beyond heroin) when you start 
your relations with the client. 

, Gannon Worker Mistake 

• To label the Puerto Rican as an "alcoholic" v^en alcohol use is not considered a 
problem by the client 

• To label the Puerto Rican as a substance abuser before the client has core to an 
awarenP5Ss of his/her drug use as a problem (thereby turning off the client) 

• Stereotyping all Puerto Rican clients v^o cane to treatment as heroin addicts. 
Intervention Directions 

• Especially with the' young drug abuser, assist the family to understand the nature 
of *substance abuse. 

• Especially with the fonale abuser, ■ help her to get a realistic perspective on the 
relationship of her drug use to her self woirth. 

• Educate the client about alcohol use and abuse and the potential dangers - 
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MODULE XI 



rT.TENT HISTORY CASE STUDIES 



NOTE TO 
TRAINER 



) 



PLANNING 



Sainplej Case Histories; Note to die Trainer 

The case histories included in this module are based on the real-life 
experiences of ren and woren in the realins of drug abuse. In presenting 
these histories, it is of utnost inportance tliat it be made ver^^ clear 
that these "histories" are not representative vignettes of the univ^rRai 
drug abuser,' nor the "typiciT Puerto lUcan addict. The trainees will 
probably have the tendency to single out problems or situations presented 
in the "histories" and, generalizing situations they have observed witli a 
nunber of their clients, assume that these probleiBS or situations are 
"typical" of all Puerto Rican drug abusers. 

Ito avoid this, make very sure that you explore the issues that all human 
beings are unique individuals and that we cannot generalize nor typify 
the behavior of any commnity on the basis of isolated observations of 
the daily lives of those people in those comiunities (either drug abusers 
in general or tlie P. lerto Rican addict). Ihere are no "typical John Does 
Mary Smiths, Jose Jimsnez, Pedro Rodriguez, etc. The case histories are to 
serve as resource materials around, the ijiplementation of content areas or 
Puerto Rican history and culture as they apply in the developrent of a 
functional treatamnh plan for Puerto Rican addicts. They will ^tta^t to 
present as diversified c, : at of SOTe Puerto Rican addicts as possible, 
but they cannot he , insider d . vpical^ ^"the Puerto Rican addict. 

Treatment Plann ing-^ 

A sound treatment r - based on i.nfontation obtained fron the client's 

.-history and asst-ssrr^t interview. The plan should be reviewed and 
. oUfieva based on the client's particirvati.on in the program and changes in 
>is/hf' bphavior. Ihe effectiveness ot tn.'.s plan depends, to o large 
' OPC-^ the regular entry of new treatm^r". information that takes into 

mui';t thr^ -J cent's changing needs. Ihe most iirportant purposes served 
'} tieatnent planning is that it provides ok-jectives for the client and 
for those evaluating the client's progress. 

Treatitent plans must be individualized; a plan that is beneficial to one 
cuETmay have little or no value for another. Plans should have well- 
reaSneS^^oals that will increase the probability of the client's success 
S^e program. Treatnent plans must be uj^dated often to incorporate 
char aes ti\ot have occurred. 

Treati.t.i.i. planning Puerto Ricans should take into account their unique 
needs renting language, culture, education, enployment, family ties, 
jSisJS raci, etc. In addition, the client's intellectual ?nd emotional 
S^^t SfLcertained. This information is necessa:^ for uetermining 
vAiich therapeutic situations will be most beneficial. 

■The client's resources should not be forgotten or overlooked in the 
SeaSiS, planning process. Sorre exanples of these resources are^ his/ 
Sr Sitive relationship with family or non-addict friends, marketable 
job skills, and education in both Spanish and English. 

Ihe treatitent planning process allovfe for a constant flew of information 
S^t^SS sLff to'n^ify treatn.nt as the client's expectations and 
behaviors change. If treatamnt planning is done in consultation with 
nthers the counselor profits fcJrm hearing many points of view. Some 
SS'mS^pSSnt ?di you.my not have considered or point out exanples 
S^sterSty?ing in your approach. Conversely, when everyone's views are simi- 
lar SiTsi^rts Id validates your assessment and recattnendations about a 
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"VreatmMt plans also provide a basis for program evaluation; tliat is, 
program evaluators can review treatment plans to obtain some idea of the 
nat-i«re, frequency, and quality of treatmsnt activity. 

Ihe Federal Funding Criteria for Treatment Services requires tliat programs 
develop and maintain individualized treatment plains. These plans should 
designate a specific counselor, contain a statement of long and short 
term goals, describe t±ie nature and extent of the counseling involved, and 
describe the supportive services that will ?>e provided. Treatment 
planning should be viewed as a dynamic, continuing process, not as a cut- 
and*-dried, ono-shot prescription for medication or therapy'. Hie client 
is in a state of constant personal evaluation; a thoughtful treatnent plan 
will be flexible enough to accannodate his/her changes. 

Treatment Plan Format 

The treatment plan format offered here calls for minimum information. 
(Programs may require more ccnplicated treatment plans.) The statement 
of long-term and short-term goals is of primary inportance. Long-term 
goals identify behavior or events that will taku place at an undefined, 
time in the future; they need not include all of the specific steps the 
client must take to reach the goals. Long-term goals should indicate the 
client's responsibility in reaching each goal, but they need not be fully 
realized i^iile the client is participating in the tr^tment program: If 
the client wants to remain free of illicifdrugs fur the rest of his/her 
life, he/she need not stay in the program that long. Finally, long-term 
goals may be flexible and negotieibie. 'Iheir ' primary piarpose is to give 
direction to the treatment process and to assist 'the client in making a 
conmitme'^.t ':o change his/he,; lifestyle. 

Short-te n goals specify the steps necessary to achieve a long-term goal. 
They shouxd be realistic and within the client's reach. Unlike long-term 
goals, s rt-term goals are very specific and have a definite time limit. 
Generally, outpatient clients should attain their goals within 90 days, 
residential or day-car 3 clients v>7ithin 30 days. * Short-term qoals should 
be specified in c±>jective, observable, behavioral terms. They should 
include a clear statement of wdiat the client will do in order to reach 
each goal. Given a cliert's long-term goal of getting a G^E.D., his/her 
short-term goals may be to prepare .for the G.E.D. test" by attending 
clas^ses X nuipber of time^- a :veek within a specific period and to 'demonstrate 
satisfactory progress in class. J^oth you and the client should ensure , 
that sAe will be succes^>ful by keeping short-term goals modest and attain- 
able. Progress in treatment can then be gauged by attainment of or failure 
to reach the goals.- Progress shquld be described in specific terms such 
as "the client has atterded class every day since starting and seems 
enthusiastic and satisfied with herself" rather than vague staten^ts, 
"the client is getting better" or "the client is getting worse." 

Each short-term goal should be broken down into a series of tasks. Ta^. 
are the activities, action steps, or behaviors the client must perform in 
order to reach the goal. These are objective and c±)servable, and beoone 
^the basis upon Vi^ich progress notes are \>rritten. There may be many tasks 
the client' must accoiplish to meet one short-term goal. For exanpj.e, to 
achieve the short-term goal of demanstratinc/ satisfactory progress in class, 
one of the many tasks a 'client might have to perform would be to study at 
least one hour a day. 

Ihe^last section of the treatment plan outline offers an pE3portunti.y to 
e;q>lain the rationale for the treatment plan, based on vitot you learned 
about the client form the assessment interviews and preparing the case 
history. » 
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TPEAH^QiOT PLAN 
FORMAT 



FACTORS TO Fac±ors to Take into iU:count in Treatment Planning for P\icrto Rican Addi cta 2 

CX3NSIDER 

Treatment Planning 

1. Should take into account the Pueito Rican addict's: 

a. language (is s/he bilingual or niDnolingual? literate in Spanish?) 

b. culture (Island bom vs. Nu^'orlcan) 

c. education and training (high school diplona? in Spanish or Etnglish? 
and formal training?) 

d. enplqyriBnt (lack of skills, previous eniDlayment history) 

e. family ties (nuclear family vs. extended family) 

f . sex (machisnu, male counselor- female client, male client-female 
counselor) 

g. race (Puerto Rican ethnicity vs. black-v^ite racist systean) 

h. intellectual and emotional needs 

i. housing, health, legal and financial 

2. Should take into account the client's resources: 

a. positive relationships with family or non-addict friends (extended 
family a positive or negative factor) 

b. marketable job skills (including special skills, e.g., hustling) 

c. high school or colle^ge diplona 

3 In outpatient programs treatment plans should be reviewed at. least 
every 90 days and modified to reflect the client's progress. 

4. In-residential programs plans should be reviewed at least o^ every 
30 days. 

Treatment Plan Format 

1. Statement of goals: 

a. long-term 

b. short-term 

2. Tasks 

3. Rationale for plan. 
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Daleof nex! review: 
Counselor: 



3 

TREATMENT PLANNING GUIDE OlJTLINi: 



Client's Name: 
Client Number: 



Date: 



-Counselor: 



Assigned Counselor: 



I. Treatment: 

Current treatment modality: ■ 

. Medication: Dosage: 

Type and frequency of counseling: 



Other supportive services & 'Activities (frequency of each): 



Definitions 

Goals- The aims, purposes or end products to be accomplished as a result of treatment, 
b^sed upon the client's needs tmd the program services. 

Ta.ks- The activities, actions, behaviors or steps the client must do or take in order to 
i?ach thrgoaL These are objective and observable, and become the basis upon 
which progress notes are written. 

IL Long-Term Goals: 
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III. Shorl-Tcrm Goals (90 days ar less): 
Goals 



Tasks 



Comments (Rationale for ptun): 



Nofe: MI)A Federal Funilin;: Criteria require tJiat outpatient proununs review treatment 
plans at least onee every 90 days. All other inodalilies (essentially residenjial 
programs and day care) must review at least once every 30 days. \\ 
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MODUU:; XI r liNDNOilSS / 

Adapted fron vgaten in Treatngnt; Issues and Approache B, National Drug AIduso Center 
pp. V-7, V-8. 

Adapted fron Assessnent Interviewing for Treatrnent . Plar.n'na, l-raijiee'n M.tki<x-.K. 
National Drug Abuse Center, p. 1B2. 

Reprixited. frcm Assessnent Interviewing for Treatinent Planni ng., 'l-raihee's Manual. 
National urug Abuse Center,, pp. 157-158 
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I^JERTO RICAN aWA^I^TOT AGB^IES 



C^y recently have Puerto Ricem conceived emd oixsrated programs evolved in the cominities 
with substantial nunt)ers of Puerto lUcan dnig abusers, ^ese prograins, although alow in 
developing, eventually care about because of a realization that standard progrania, regardless 
of their technical f'hvodality/' failed to nieet the specific needs of Puerto Rican clientg. 
Specially tailored proqrane now exist in iranv parts of tiie cpuntrv. Except in areas^with 
heavy concentrations of Puerto lUcans (such as New York City) , these programs are not 
exclusively Puerto Rican, either in staff, orientation or clientele, but there is a dominant 
Puerto Rican presence. 

These programs understand the cultural differences of Puerto Ric^ clients and incorporate 
them into their treatment milieu. Program personnel, unc!erstand±ng these cultural h\iances 
can appeal to thean or point out problems inherent within them. Th^e program^ bffer a broad 
range of support—counseling, family counseling, job placement, etc. —all within the client s 
chos^ ^vironment. j ' 

Puerto Rican-oriented programs provide a wide range of treatme?it modalities, though there has 
re^tlv been a tend^cy to curtail nethadone maintainance or other fchenotherapy. What particu 
la^ type of programs are available in a give^ locale, or even whether a Puerto Rica^i oriented 
program is available at. all, will differ frcm city to city. 

The following is a list of'T>uerto Rican-oriented programs throughout the natiai: 



l^RTH WD DRUG ABUSE 
2345 Main Street 
Springfield, Mass. 01107 

PHOENIX HOUSE 

253 Vfest 73rd Street 

New York, N.Y. 10023 

PRIMERA PARADA 
19~A Ripley Street 
Worcester, Mass. 01610 

PROOECT CanACT-PRIDE . 
SITE 

371 East 10 th Street 
New York, N.V. iOOC^ 

PROCEED 

TOFElizabeth Avenue 
Elizabeth, N.J; 07206 

PROJECT ERAH 

33 (garter Oak Place- 

Hartfordv Conn. 061^6 , 



PROJECT RETURN 

443 Park Avenue South 

New York.^ N.Y. ,10016 

P.R.O.M.E.S.A. 

1776 Clay Avenue 
Bronx, N.Y. 10457 

PUERTO RICAN HISPANIC YOUTH 
216 West 102nd Street 
ttew York, N.Y. 10025 

RENAISSANCE PROJECT, INC.- 

481 Maih' Street 

New Rochelle, ,N,Y. 10801 



RESUPRECTICW REHAB. 
1216 Hoe Avenue 
Bronx, N.Y. 10459 



CENTER 



SAMARITAN HALFWAY HOUSE 
118-21 Queens Blvd. 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 11375 

lys 



ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL 
DETOX PROGRAM 
Amsterdam & 114th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10025 

LINCOLN HOSP. DETOX PRO. 
349 East 140th St. 
Bronx, N.Y. 10454 

TASC PROGRAM-COOK 00. D. 
1439 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60605 , 

UNITED BRCNX PARENTS 
810 East 152nd Street 
Bronx, New York 10455 

ISOSC PR0GR6P (COP) DADE 00, 
1321 N.W. 13th Street 
Miami, Fla. 33125_ 

EXOXJS HOUSE 

309 E. 103rd Str^t 

New York, N.Y. 10029 



ANDRQMKDA 

1823 lBt\\ St. N,W. 

Waahintjton, D.C, 20009 

728 Weat yni\ Plaoo 
CJiicago, 111. 60613 

CmUBD cJo CAMI310 
3007 24th St. 

San Pranciaco, Cal. 94110 

CENTROPAIAN 

520 West Lehigh Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19133 

CX3NCILI0 HUMAN SERV, 
656 MaasachuBetta Ave. 
BostC3n, Mass. 02118 

CPDSSPQADS/ INC. 

48 Hcwe Street 

New Haven, Conn. 06501 

C.U.R.A., Jnb. 
75 Lincoln Park 
Newark, N.J. 07102 

IBERO-AMERICAN ACTICN 
21-27 Philanc3er St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 14605 

ESPADA, INC. 

219 E. 115th StJreet 

New York^ N.Y. 10029 ' 

MORA NAPCOTIC REHAB. TOUND. 
1230 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

ENTER, INC. 

254 E. 112th St.^ 

Nfew York, N.Y. 10029 

■ ■/ 

EVANSTON COMPREHENSIVE DR. 
2040 Brown Avenue 
Evanstcn, 111. 60201 

GAUDENZIA, INC. 

39 E. School House Lane 

Philadelphia, Pa. - 19144 

HISPANIC AMER. f8xiNCIL INC. 
313 N.W; 3§th St. 
Miami, Fla. 33127 

HISPANIC CQAUlTiaN CF FLA. • 
S53 N.W. 35tli St. 
Miand, Fla. 33127 



1 . 



HiSPANie- COUNSELING CTR. 
95 Main Street 
Heqpst^, Ji,Y^ 11550 



\ 



n 



-^lAR CRRA, INC, 

u^^vi York, N.y. 10022 
t 

IIOGAR CREA, :ENC. 

St. 848 m. 09 Boh 547 

*S£^ipt iimt, Puurtd Rlcu 

JOIOT DRUG PROGRAM 
1028 B. 9Ui atruet 
Mljw\ukee, Wise. 53204 

lAKE SHORE C0R1\ IV 
104 Mcitylond Street 
Buffalo, .N.Y, 1420) 

LAS VIi)GAS FAMILY 
3929 Qiang Street 
Laa Veqas, Nevada 

LATINO DRUG COUNatllJNC; ^yii. 
612 West NatioiiciJ Avb. 
Mil\^ukee, Wise. 5Ji!U4 ^ 

LATINO YOimi DRUG ^ JimV. 
ia09 S. Looni treet 
Ohipago-, III 00608 

' LINCOIM COMM. MENTAL HLTH 
781 East 140th -St. 
Bronx, New York 10454 



1. AleqrAa, Rlcanlo Diacx:)VQry i Coti g uQafc and Ci):i (-^Mi;;ati on at V imUiU^s'^^L Hy,l*:15'^.!4f 

Tiranalfitecl liy ml Wagc^ntolm and Lula Munoz laa. (Sm\ vTnan; ColUiccj.ion (Ju lilhinv-luni 
Pnart;orrlqvi0no£iy 1971). t 

2. mm, Solar, VavIb M. liisto yia d o li\ EHclayit:iui Necji:d_t;}iLj^u^ (Kin I'UxhviB; 
, F^iltorlal Un tvoral harlti, 1965 ) . , 

3. liVenta^ln^^t^ lilatoiy c r .^uart- o nxco , Vol, I. (hJew York: r^atiearch tor Urban Mucatlon, 

Inc., 1967). 

4. Ficineroa, loidji lliatory of Puerto Rico . (New York: Anaya Booka Co. , Ina., 1974) v ' 

5. Isln Y I\ieblo oi vision de Edncacion de la Carunidad. (Depto, de InB. mccion Publica, 

PiiOX'to Rico, 1968) . 

6. U^iB, Goitlon k/ Pu erto Rico; Freedan and Power in the Caribbean . (New York: Monthly 

H^view Press, 1963). 

7. Lopez, Malberto and Petras, James (eds.) Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans . (Cambri.'^ge: 

John Wiley and Sons, 1974). 

8. Lopez, Alfredo Puerto Rican Papers . (New York:- Bobbs and Merrill, 1973). 

9. Maldonado-Denis, Manug^ Puerto Rico; A Socio-Historic Interpretation : Translated by 
. Elena Vialo. (Nev/ Yofkf^ Randan House, 1972). 

10. Pietri, Pedro Puerto Rican Cbituary > (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1973). 

11. United States Camission on Civil Rights. Puerto Ricans in t:he U.S.: An Uncertain Fu ture. 

(Washington, D.d. : A Report of the Ccimdssion, 1976), 

12. Wagenheim, Kal Puerto Rioo; A Profile ^ (New York: Praeger Publications, 1970) . 

13. Wagenheim, Kal, with Jiniinez de Wagenheim, Olga (eds.) Ihe Puerto Ricans . (New York: 

Anchor Press, 1973). 

14. Zenon Cruz, Isabelo Narciso Despubre Su Trasero . Tcito I. (Humaco: Edutorial Furidi, 

1975) . 

THL PUERTO RICAN MIGRATICN TO THE UNITED STATES 

i i ■ . • ^ 

1. Cent^o Tall^^^- de^MigraciOT Conferencia de Historiograf.ia . (Centre de Estudios 

Puertorri.^ueiios: Abril, 1974) . 

2. Chenault, Lawrence R. The Puerto Rican >in New York City . (New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1938). " ; ' / 

3. Cordasoo, Francesco (ed. ) Puerto Rican Children in Mainlan r' Schools . ^Metuchen, N.J. : 

Editorial Tieirpo Contemcoraneo, 1969) . 

4. Lc^z, Adalberto and Petras, James , (eds.) Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans . (Cambridge: 

John Wiley and Sons, 1974). 

5^. Maldc^ado-Denis, Manuel Puerto Rico: A Socio-Historical Interpretatio n. Translated by 
\ Elena Vialo. (New York: Randan House, 19/2). 




6. Silen, Juan Angel Vte, the Puerto Rican People: A Story of Oppression and Resistance. 

Translated by Cfedric Belfrage. (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1971) . 

7. st\»3y of Poverty Conditions in the New York Puerto Rican Connunity . (New York: Puerto 

Rican Fonm, Inc., 1964). 

8. Wagenheim, Kal A Survey of Puerto Ricans on the U.S. Mainland in the 1970's , (New York: 

Praeger Publishers, 1975). 

9. Wagenheijn, Kal Puerto Rico; A Profile . (New York: Praeger, 1970) . 

10. Wagenheijn, Kal, with Jiminez de Wagenheim, Olga (eds.) The Puerto Ricans , (New York: 
Anchor Press, 1973) . • 

Articles: 

1. Gray, Lois S. "Ihe Jcbs Puerto Ricans Hold in New York City," Monthly Lab or Review, 

1975, m), 12-16. 

2. Miranda King, Lourdes "Puertorriquenas iivthe United States," Civil Right s Digest, 

1974, (Spring), 20-27. 

3. Vidal, David "Puerto Rico Seeks Way Out As Ecanomic Woes Mount," New York Times, 

Octcber 15, 1975. 

SPECIFIC PRCBLc^lS AND ISSUES OF TOE PUERTO RICAN DRUG ABUSER 
/Articles: 

1. Ball, Jchn C. "Marijuana anoking and the Onset of Heroin Use." in Cole, J. Drug Abuse; 
Socia l and Psychof^arnBCological Aspects , (Sprijigfield, Illinois: Charles C. Ihonas, 
1565, pp. 117-i:iB). 

2 Ball, John C. "Onset of Marijuana and Heroin Use Among Puerto Rican Adr'icts," in Ball, 
John C, and Chanters, Carl D. (eds.) The Epidemiology of Opi ate Addiction in the 
United States . (Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Ihanas, 1970, pp. 167-177). 

3. Freudenberger, Herbert J. "The Dynamics and Treatment of the Young Drug Abt^er in an 
Hispanic Therapeutic Cotnunity, " Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1975, 7 (3), 273-2b0. 

, 4 Lander, Bernard and Lander, Nathan "A Cross-Cultural Study of Narcotic Addiction in 
New York," Vocational Rehabilitaticn Administration, Rehabilitat ing the Narcotic 
A^ict. (Washington, D.C.; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967, pp. 359-369). 

5. Preble, Edward "Social and Cultural Factors Related to Narcotic Use Among P^Jerto Ricans 

in New Yoric City," International Journal of the Addictions , 1966, id)/ 30M1. 

6. Ramirez, Efren E. . "Drug Addiction is not Physiologic," Medical World- News, 1968, 

9(34), 55-57. 

7. Zahn, Margaret A. and Ball, John C. "Patterns and Causes of Drug Addiction Among Puerto 

Rican Females," Addictive' Diseases , 1974, 1(2), 203-213. 

If you have difficulty in finding these books in the library, they can be purchased at the . 
following bookstores: 

Libro Libre Maoondo Bookstore 

200 W. 14th St. 221 W. 14th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 - New York, N.Y. 10011 

Puerto Rican Heritage Publications 
157 W. Hth Street 
NewYork/N,Y. 10011 
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Vdcabularly and 
aji 

ananu 

atantor^ 

ausxibo 

batey 
batea 
bohio 
bcdaju 

barbaooa 

batata 

batatita 

batatero 
bejuoo 

bija 

Boricua 

Borinquen, 
BoriJcen 

borijiquena 
(borinqueno) 

bucare 

cacao 

cacique 



/iFPENDIX B 

GLOSSARy OF lEFMS FROM DIFFEREl?r UNOHgTI C BftCKGRCXJNDS 

Odirocn Expressiois that cy - >^ ^ Indian Heritage 

tropical chile or red ^pepper 

pcnerse ootod un aji - to blush 

ser roaa bravo que el aji - to be brave 

wild grass 

dnin 

com flour Jiush 

a tree of exoellen^: hard wood 

duio coTD el ausubo - as hard as the ausubo 

backyard, patio 

tray, tiib 

Indian hut 

a variety of fish 

mas f laco que m balaju - as thin as a thread 
barbecue 
yam 

a cinch ^ . 

ccn 3U batatita - with his sure deed 

sorecne who takes advantages of a situation 



sateone; to bind 

(achiote) , a special kind of tree; the seed is used as dye or as a 

ocndiment 
entoijarse - to paint oneself 

a Puerto Rican 

Hie name given to the Island of Puerto Rico by the Taino Indians 
a Puerto Rican 

a shade tree that has vivid flowers, naUve to the Island of Puerto Rico 
diooolate 

chief of the Indian Tribe 
cacique de barrio - boss, cMef 
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caculo 

caculear 

caney 

canoa 

Caribe 

casabe 

ceiba 

cemi 

cx>a 

oobo 

caoba 

cx>rozo 

diidia 

cita 

enagua ^ 
eiicabullai^ 
desguabinado * 
guaba 
. guacamayo 
guanabana 
gviaracha 
gviares 
giiayaba 

giiayacan 
guayo 

guiro 
iiamaca 



a species of insect 

to flirt; to be a party hopper 

an Indian cabin; a house 

canoe 

Indian fron the Caribbean region 
cassava 

a variel^ of Icirge tree 

Indian idol 

a primitive hoe 

molliask 

roahogany tree and its wood 

native tropical palm covered with thorns 
estar oanp m corozo - in sound health 

fermented beverage made fron com or fruits 
ni diiciia ni limona - neither good nor bad 

receptacle made out of the Indian fig tree 

underskirt or petticoat 

to tie with henp cord 

one who lacks elegance, untidy, nessy 

tree \ased for shading the coffee shrub 

macaw 

custard apple 
Caribbean dance 
tmns ' 

guava (tree and fruit) 
que guayaba! - vAiat a liel 

medicinal tree 

grater 

coqer un guayo - to get drunk • 

gxaayarle el duco - to scratch somecno, to destrerit 

bottle gourd used as a musical instmraent • 
ca heza de guiro - eropty-headed 

hammock 
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. hayaca 
jagua 

jibaro 



jicx>tea 
jobq 

juey 

ft 

ITBbl 

macana 

malz 

maloena 
maroey 
' mangle 
inaraca 
inarota 
mime 

mona 

nigua 

papaya 

piragua 

pitirre 

guenepa 

sabana 

soruca 



a fcxDd made with grated com and neat and cx«ked wrapped in corn-leaves 

i 

crab 

jaberia - a shrewd ac± 
peasant, hillbilly 

Mother hillbilly, and tor b oth ot them, the devil 
jibaro envuelto - stuffed plantain dish 

turtle 

a variety of fruit 

cxjnar jobos - to play hooky 

cote jdpos" one who plays hooky 

land crab 

come jueyes a native 
hacerse el juey - to play durrb 

a beverage made frcm the bark of a tree 

subir ccTO la espuma del mabi - to be suocesstul 

club cudgel 

macanudo - in excellent shape, groovy 

maize, com . 
es coTO echarle maiz a la agua , a cinch 

^niush made out of refined com flour 

a kind of tree and its f niit 

nangrpve tree, a kind of shrub that grcws in swaiTf)S 

maraca, a musical instrunent 

mush 

a variety of insect ^ . 

caerle mires - to be annoyed, bothered 

funny imitator 

flea 

papaw, pawpaw, papaya 

crushed ice with fruit flavor; Italian ice 

eneiiy 
honeyberry 
grassy pleiin, meackw 
fi^t, brawl 
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tabaoo tobacco 

tabcnuop niedicinai plant 

taino Taino Indian 

tayote • chayote^ a variety of fruit 

eata jimiio ocro tayote - to be very pale 
atayotao - side looking 

tlburon shark 

yagua royal palm 

El que esculca (busca) yaguas» viegas, sienpre encuentra cucarachas - 
He vAvo doesn't let sleeping does lie will surely be bitten 

yautia a variety of txaber plant 

yegua mare 

yuca yucca 

huracan hurricane 

Vocabularly That Can Be Traced to The 3\frican lieritage 



anixxrbao 

Angola 

benba 

cachinix) 
calalu 

callajabo 

caiidungo 

Carabali 

ooooriocx) 

oocoiooo 

oogioca 

Congo 
chalungo 
chanba 
changa 



putrid smell in water or any liquid , 
a slave f ran Angola 
thick lips 

bentoudo > berbon, beiiteteo - gossip 
smoking pipe 

food of the old slaves made of different vegetables with salt, vinegar 
anH larH 

a variety of medicinal plcjits 
container made with the mariitbo fruit 
Black from the Calibar coast 

an ugly person (said in a witty or hiitorous tone) 

an inportant person, a big shot 

graft, profits obtained through dubious means 

estar en la cogioca - to be on the take, £0 take bribes 

Black from the Congo 

thin* and slow horse • ^ 

by coincidence, luck 

a variety of Insect Wliidi dennages plants by eating their roots 
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changa 

change 

cheche 

cheveze N 

chinba 

chongo 

dengue 

fufu 

funche 

gandules 

get igoli 

gu^apillo 

guarapo 

guinea 

guineo 

giaingarrbo 

gunda 

Jurutungo 

iiwcuenoo 

mafaffo, 
oongo, 
lotuc», 
malango 

nahingo 

roalagueta 

inalaiitxD 

• nalanga 

maiiple 

Mandingas 

mango 

roariJitx) 

[ : natungo 

• ntofdngo 




behavior; to be frivoloua and flirtatious 
black bird; a ehcw^ff 
browbeater, rougher 
gcxDd, excellent, groovy 

a bunch of firewood covered with burned leaves and soil 
* thin and slew horse 
a strong head oQ>ld 
witchcrzifti endhantnent 
mush of com flour vdth salt and water 
food grain, pigeon peas 

reddish-blac3c vrorm ^ 
tea. a mbctvire derived frcm boiled roots or lo^^^s. a type o4,tn^tion 

sugar cane juice 
hen of guinea 
plantain, banana 

vecietable inforted f ran wast Africa 
cUnbing wild plant 

a faraway ..laoe; ar old name given to a sector in Hato Pey 
a thin, weak, feeble horse 
varieties of banana 



big hen or rooster . 
nedicinal plant of italagacy origin 

machete in the rural area of Puerto Bico (new obsolete) 

HI 

a variety of yuca 
illegally-distilled liquor 
Blacks fran the"S^S&a^ng^^ Western Sudan 

a variety of f rvdt "^v—^ 

plant that produces a s«ell potpkiia th.c is used as a contaix^er 
wss^fced, in disuse 

fried or broiled plantain mashed with salt and bacon 
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nmguera 

motate 

Mosanblque 

Nangobaa 

nangotao 
nenene 
ncx30 
plan 

guiirbarpbas 
CXM^ TE»MS 



acldd 

acxmodar 

achantao 

achantarse 

achocarse 

achocazo 

achongarse 

adninxstrar 

afrentao 
agalicorse 

aguaje 



v^akneaa ^ 

bundle; cjbstruotlon; nuiaancfe 

Black from Mozanblqua 

Black sect of possible Bantu origin , chaired by a king or queen, in 
old San Juan in the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century 

in squatting position; a coward or submissive person 

nonsense I foolishness, babyish ' 

. with only cne am, mired 

skin illness 

a far and remote place 

Puerto Rican Cannon Tteima ' ' 

Ihis section contains words cfrnnonly \ased by Puerto Ricans in the 
Island and in the United States. Many of these words are. not used any- 
where el^ in Spanish-speaking America, others are ooimcn to the Spanish 
language everyv^erei but Puerto Rican usage has given them another 
dinensidfi or significance, therefore, this glossary only includes words 
cis they are used by Puerto Ricans. For caiman definitions a regulcu: 
bilingual dictionary must be consulted. 

, Ohe spelling of certain words follows pronounciation patterns and not 
grammatical rules. For example: achantao instead of achantado , etc. 
Ihis phenotienon is also evident in the vernacular Spanish In the southern 
parts o£ Spain and in many other Ccuribbean Spanish-speaking islands, 
CentraJ-^and South America. 

disagreeable, unpleasant, said of a person, m. acid, LSD 

to flatter; to try to make oneself liked by another person 

lazy, Slav, unaggressive, without ambitiai 

to b^bone stagnant, to lose ambition or drive 

to get hit in the. head 

sudden blew in the head ' 

to beocme eirbarrassed; to shy atey 

to deceive; to con, swindle; to have\^llicit sexual relationship with 
a wonan; to enjoy and/or use sanething not belonging to you 

fresh, iitpudent; selfish \ . . 



to get angry, upset; to keep by force sanething that belongs to someone 
else 

gesture, attitxide; eitpty talk or gestures used to iirpress someone 
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aquaplringa 

ftjibararee 

ftjorar 

ajoro 

ajunao 

alabao 

alcapurria 

alicate 

apestillarse 

aprontao 

arrebatao 
. arre^llarse 

asflxlao 

asopao 

atandcxD 
atrapillao 
atrapillar„ 
baboso 
barrilito 
bayoya ^ 
bellaco 
' bennbetear 
benditol 

bicho 

bienroesabe 

blanquito 

bpbo 

bocabajo 

bcxxan 

bolita . 

bolitero- 



refreahli^g drink; any watered dcwn and taatalase x^tx^ul^mnt 
to adopt jibaro^^ersi to ba ahy In^ the cxn^^ny of atrancjpra 
to rush 
ruah 

ctomk? also rajao i guayaoi ploao 
by God! 

fritter imde with plantain, yuca or yautia and filled with grovmd r.eat 

helper, assistant? a very good friend 

to hold hands, embrace; get very close together 

bxisyboc^, meddler / 

in a fit; ^Stoned, freaked-out (with drugs) 
to laugh showing the teeth 
very busy 

thick soup n«de with rice and chicken or seafood, satething easy to do 

at to obtain 
alcoholic, bvjn; acidhead, drug addict j 
trapped, blocked, unable to get out ' 
to catch sateone in' the act of doing sanething; to uncover a deceit 
babbler; boring, annoying (usually said of a fast t|lker) 
shcrt and fat person 

frivolous conversaaon, lidding around, joking 

sexually excited; in heat 

to talk excessively, to gossip 

used to indicate pity, synpathy; also: gracious! confound it! 
penis 

dessert made with coconut milk, egg yolks and sugar 

vAiite, middle-class person 

baby's pacifier 

servile, adulator, bootlicker 

loudmouth 

the nunbers (illegal gaitbling) 
bookie 
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toquiaUQio 

brlllo 

brujo 

bueno 

buaoon 

buacxinear 

cabro 

cachlpa 

cajetxvi 

camaron 

camaroncillo 

canario 

cantazo 

canto 

canita 

canon 

cancnero 

capoar 

carccmillp 

carioortao 

carlduro 

carifresco 

caripelao 

carrerita 

cascara 

cascaraza 

casoo, . 

casgultos de 
guayaba 

cayuoo 

cazuela 



blew given with th« tint 

£oul«ittouthad 

ahoeahina ^ 

curaa, apall 

let's see; ao long 

huatler 

to hustle, make a living by doing small jobs ^ 
cunning, sly, orafty; sensual; agile 
oooonut bagasse • 
bully, brawler 

police informer; igdercover agent 
soorpicn 

squealer, police informer 
heavy blow 

hunk, piece, slice * . ' 

low-quality rum, distilled illegally (also pitorro manple , ron cana ) 

healthy, st^x)ng person \ 

thief addict vAio robs another addict; person vftio betrays a friend 

to find or buy drugs 

itch, restlessness 

with a scarred face 

fresh, unabashed, cheeky 

if 

fresh, bold, shamejless, cheeky 
fresh, bold, shameless, cheeky 
jiffy, short tiro 

useless, soiled, wam-oiit person or thing 
heavy blow 

scroething old or laseless; oooonut husk; crustacean's shell 
dessert i of guava shells and sugar 



old, obsolete, old-fashicned; .of bad quality, ugly 

deiBsert made of puxiajcln, sweet potatoes, eggs and coconut milk 
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Ghavon 
ohflvoa 
chiflo 
chilleria 
chiXlo 
china 
chiringa 
chiripera 
chischis 
chispo 
chivo 
choreto 
chorrera 
diota 
diuchin 
.chv:?>azo ^ 
oocopelao 
cogerse 
colgalejo . ' 
' com^lata 
oonpairtidura 
ooneccion 
coqui 
coquito 
corral 
cortar 

oosquilleo _ 



/ 



mt^l bottle oap 
to annoy, bother j fail 
oolnBhTlWteill change 
annoying, botheracm© 
money, bread 
animal's horn 
group of noisy children 
street urchin; a variety\of fish 
orange 
-conet, kite 
flirtatious waT«n 
a bit, a small quantity 
small child; bit, small piece of amount 

litperfecticn in a jcb or thing done; uniiiportant job; lover, 
in quantity, abundant, 
slide (in children's playground) 
police informer, squealer 
good, great, nice, good looking 
a drag (smoke fron a cigarette) 
bald, without hair or vdth shaven head 
to becone used to a place; to get along (two persons) 
hanging, anything that hangs 
informal banquet 
- hair part " ^ 

8rvg pusher 

a small frog; heA root used for medicinal purposes 
dessert made with ground coconut and sugar 
playpen * , 



to cut, to prepare or mi^ dirugs to sell 
restlessness,, itch 
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J arudci 
^svj^sh A f l i t^*^ 

• •^^ 

Quaro 

». 

i .oulrarae. ' >>^ 

awtorollao 
mbrollarse 

enpanadilla 
^ en<)antaionarse 
arpaparsev^ ' 

enfogonarse 

enfusccirse ^ 

entriparse 

envenenao 

escrachao 

escracharse 

esmandao 

esmandarse 

esniayao ^ 

estilladura > 

estillarse . 

estrell£izo 
t f arf allota>. \ 

fatlga 
. follbn 
* funda ^ ' 

gaban 



fried wtrallai frifct«riai {^Im cSaidUfrito ) , 

Agrarian meiaaun* etjUAl to,4|000 sqwm:^ TOte^Sf imu ^^oi^Uyf PIpUI 
of axpartia© of a perepn ) 



ugly, vi^gar wcsiwi; prostluufea 
to i|at a fix of heroin , 
ijTfcrgglio, contuaion, msu 



clebt-ridden 

to get into debt 



\ 



pie made of vu ca or caaaava filled wit±i crab or pork mat 
small meat or fruit pie 
to get furious * 
to beoome ytell informed on a subject 
to becxme angry 
to^beccme very angry 
to beconp dazzled, confused, infatuated 
• to get soaking wet 
enraged, furious 

broke; badly dressed; worn-out, tired 
to break down; becone damaged; to fail 
,quickly, fast, in a hurr}'' 
to run 

hungjry; poor; greedy , ^ ' 

thin crack* (in glass, dishes, etc.) 
tcf crack (a fragi^ object) 
' heavy blow ^ ' ^ • 

asthma 

fit:, rage; excessive ^cndness or enthusieism 
coat (of a*, roan's suit) • 
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guinctolego 

huevo 
jaiberia 
jaleo 
jaitbn 
* jaqueton 
jara 
jincho 
jinquQtazo 
joder 
jpdienda 
Icurbeojo 
lanibio 
lechonada 
lechonera 
levantar 
ligar 
inaceta „ 
roachetear 
xnachlna 



proatitwte, whore 

saWftf yicii c«oKe(^ m\A loose 
aaid ol wlvtte man with htvigm Uma 
drunk (flluo ajuTvao, rajyaoi t)i£ao) 
to Boratch 

Horatohing; Boratoh (w funvlmra, eta,) 
hangingi anytlt^g tliAt hnnga 
easy thlaig, «a»ioic dw© thaii 8«U1 
bXundar, faux pas 

:cunning, Blyiieaa (eapeolally that; oC tho Pucirto Hlc<. 

upset Btonaoh 
' ham, scrape, difficult situation 

bully, brawler 

fuzz, police 

palq, pallid, ghastly 

fisticuff, flow with the fiat 

to 

to copulate; to bother, annoy 
bother, inconvenience 

bootlicker, toa<^, cringer ^ 

gluttijnous, greedy ^ 

an abundant, neal with pork as the main dish 

sJiop selling roast pork and other pork meats 

to pick up, seduce, make an amorous conquest 

to; glance at sonething or^scmebody with feigned disinterest;' to 

a stingy, miserly, avaricious person 

to cut, reduce drastically 

ni^ncy-go-round; shuttla bus, usually free of charge ^ 

■ r 
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iiaachuca2o 

jnajarete 

nanguera 

maLntengo 

melao 

itcgollaa 

Rcnga 

mongo 

marusa 

.^naranja 
nangotao 
nooo 
pala 
paljna 
panplcn 
panapen 
pana 

pantaloncillo 

pantalla 

pasao 

paseo 

pastel 

pastellllo 
paticaliente 
pega 
pegao 
,pegarse 
peixiilla 
pelarse 
perloo 



pounding, bruising 

dessert nade vdth cxxcnneal, sugar, itdlk and cinnamon; conf\isian, mess 

heavy rainstorm with gales 

relief, welfare aid 

a very svgeet persai 

hodgepodge 

flu, CX3ld . ' * 

loose, lax, weak, lazy ^ 

abundant, uncombed hair 

OCDwd of youngsters 

a variety of sour orange; camnron orange is called china 
in a squatting position; bootlicker, ccward 
with only cne aim; maimed 
person of influence 
a very tall and thin person 
fat, slew pel xan 
^^ yeadfruit 
breadfruit; friend, buddy, pal 
jockey shorts, men's underwear 
earring 

old, woto-out clothes; rotten 
sonething easy to do or obtain 

typical Puerto Rican dish made of mashed plantains, potatoes, rum and 
pork,; vncapped in plantam leaves 

small meat or fruit pie 

restless, roving, alwEQfs moving from one place to another 
glue, nibber cement ' , ^ 

crust of rioe remaining on the botton of the pot 
to win a prize, to hit the jackpot 

OORb 

to go teote 
cocaine, isarsOceet 
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perra 

pinpo 

pindie 

pinon 

pibjo 
pique 
piquina 
pitiyanqui 

pitorro 
pen 

prender 
quanarse 
rajao 
raspaocxx) 
raspazo 
rata 
~ recao 
itecsorte 
regiaerete 
reguero 
relajar 
relajo 
revolu 
riseria 
sangrigorxfb 
sangru 
_8orullo 
socusumioo 
tflpon 
taquilia 
tenbleque 



i 



penny, cent, female dog, bitch 

full, stuffed (especially after a hearty meal) 

hair pin 

neat pie nade with ground neat and fried ripe plantain 
short person, head lice 
hot sauce 

dislike, aversion, ill will 

perjorative nama given to the Puerto Rican v*k, imitates and has a servile 

attitude toward the ftnericans ^ 
low-quality rum, distilled illegally (also canita , maroEle , ron_cana) . 
a ride (in scmecne else's car) 
to switch on (radio, TV, etc.) 

to have bought low^ity drugs; to overe^se oneself to public view 
drunk (also ajumao , guaS^' E^ieaO' EiSS^^ 
crewcut, razor cut 
scratch 

police infonter, squealer 

group of herbs used as seasoning and sold together 
haircut 

disorder, ness, untidiness 

disorder, ness, untidiness 

to joke, to tease, kid around 

disorder, ndx-up; depravity; double-neaning jokes 

hullabaloo, tumoil, disorder, ness 

loud laughter of several persona 

sane as sangru 

disagreeable, obnoxious 

corn fritters 

vihispering conspiring, gossiping 
traffic jam; a short, chubby person 

ticket ^ 
dessert made with cream of cocjonut, sugar and cornstarch 
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titere 

tOjpOS 

toston 

trulla 

vaquero 

vellon 

vellonera 

Xterduras 

via jar 

yerba . 

PQPUIAR 
PHRASES 



Street urAin 
dice 

plantain fritter; unpleasant, difficult situation 
stiff, rigid 
groqp of carolers 
reckless driver 
nickel, dime 
* juke, 
vegetaS^s 
to trip, to be intoxicated by drugs 
marijuana 

Puerto Rican Popular Phrases 

The Spanish language is extremely rich in idicmatic express^ • phrasee 
proverbs, etc. In this list, however, we have only included tnose phras 
native to Puerto Rico. Many other phrases used by Puerto Ricans are 
originally from Spain and used throu^out Spanish-speaking Anerica. 




achocao de la,^:abeza 
aposVar pesos a morisquetas 
atracarle a uno las papas 
bajar de cuadro 
caer ocno guanabana madura 

caerle mimes a uno 
cantoiar chinas por botellas 
cara de aguarate 
coger brisa 
coger de oso 
ooger fiado 
oogerla con alguien 
ooglda de cuello 
ocmer arroz oon perioo 
^ oomer jcbos, 
oGmer pavo 



with a terrible headache 

in a discussion, to ^be very sure of your argunent 
to mistrust soneone; beat sotBone up 
to lose stature, to lose prestige 

to fall easily in a trap, be fooled; to fall flat an your 
backside 

to be pestered 

to ccme out losing in a swap 

to look Puerto Rican 

to escape 

to make fun of^sotiebody 

to buy on credit; to have sexual relations before marriage 
to pick cn someone 
scolding, reprimand 
to talk too much 
to play hooky 

to suffer a deception; to be deceived 
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con el mono parao 
oorxer la inaqulna 
dar riversa 
darle a imo un corte 
darle a tmo un txxjue 
darse puesto 
del tingo al tango 
de cachete 
de cajcn 

dispararse una narana 
edad del pavo 

el que no tiene ^Inga, 
tiene mandinga 

estar en algo 

estar en las papas 

estar en un gas 

estar por el libro o 
por la maceta 

estar fu 

ganar de calle 

hacer brusca (cortar cla^e) 

hacer el dano 

(rorperle el plato) 

haciendose y gustandole 

(dar) inal ^ ojo 

meter las patas 

meterse un cantazo 

no cxmer cuentoe 

no dar vn tajo 

no pegar \ana 

: pasar el macho 

(relajar, relajo) 

p pegar uno a cualquier oosa 

pl'jpqr la izquierda 



with ill humor, angry 

to make a fool out of soteone, to tease 

to go back; to recant 

to give a hint, to give advice 

to ranind soteone (of sotething) ; to recomiend 

to brag, give oneself airs 

to and fro, hither and thither 

free, gratis 

surely ^« A. r^icn - that's a sure thing) 

to risk something, tell a lie 

adolescence 

refrain neaning that itost everyone has sane African blood hx 
them . 



to be cn the stuff (drugs); to be "in" 
to be prosperous, comfortable 
to be broke, penniless 
to be find, look good 

to be useless or worthless 

to win easily {in a match or contest) 

to play hocky 

to deflower (a virgin wonan) break her plate (deflcwer) 

used to refer to a person who makes believe to be indifferent 
to sorethlng but really likes it 

to give the evil eye 

to put one's foot in it, to make a mistake 
to get a fix of heroin or take a drink , 
to go. strai^t to the point 
to loaf, to avoid wbridng 
to fail, not to hit the mark 

to pass time in a rowdy manner, or making fun of sonecne 

" to be ready and willing to do ary kind of j<* 

outside the law or morality 
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sallr poor el techo 

ser oono el arroz blanc» 

ser la changa 

ser punto fijo 

ser la hostia ' 

tener a uno en un patin 

tener la mancha del 
platano . 

tener uno raja (o su rajita) 

tiraf el ojo (a alguien) 
(pegarle el ojo) 



to backfire, to fail 

to be present everywhere, especially at social extents; to be 
plain, undecorative 

to be a stv±)boni, annoying person; to be irrpish 
to be punctual 

to be bothersone, pesty; to be "too iruch," extravagant 
to rush, to work under pressure, to be head over heels 
to have been bom in Puerto Rico or of Black, African ancestry 

to have sane African blood in oneself 

to eye, to ogle, to try to make an anorous conquest 



TERMS OF MIXED 
CBIGIN 



Terms of Mixed Linguistic Origin 

Span-English is the new term v^ich could be used to describe the linguistic 
phenonenon of the intermingling -of English and Spanish. 

Span-English is catmon to any grotp of people working and living in a 
bilingual cultural setting. In this case, it is the adaptation of English 
words to Spanish granmatical and fdicnetic ''forms, and/or the use of English 
words in Spanish sentences. Ohis phenonenon is also exhibited by the 
Mexican-American's development of "pacdiuco" dialect, 

Ihis does not mean that this is a new language in the making; it is 
sljtply a jargon used by a nurber of p^le with a linguistic coninon 
denoninator. 

In the Span-English used by all the Spanish-speaking peoples of New York, 
words such as "nice," "ready," "size," "building, ■'J and "porter," are 
conitcnly used, but the pronounciation and spelling do not change to fit 
Spanish linguistic foiins. Jlieref ore, these words have not been included 
in this glossary. >v 

Other words in thisi list sound perfectly Spanish, but actvially are 
adc^>taticns of English vords. For exaitple, descualif icar ' arid relevancia . 
do not exist in Spanish. Others, sxxh as sc^xprtar and bianco exist in 
Spanish but have a different meaning than that given in SpannEnglish. 

Many of these terms are used in Puerto Rico as-^well as in..the United 
States. - ( ' 



Span-Eai^lish Term 



English 



SiSanish 



aplicacion 
aplicar 
bai bai 

beibito 



^>plication 
to £^ly 
bye, bye 
to bade 
baby 



solicitud, formalario 
solicitar % 
adios, hasta lu^ 
apcf^ar 
bebito 
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Span-Engliah Teim 



Ehqlish , 



Spanish 



biutidian 

bianco 

blanqueta 

blof ero 

boila 

bonche 

bordante 

bosa 

bos^ 

brogue 

braun 

caque 

carpeta 

caucho 

ciodi 

clerical 

colector 
cxxitroversial 
ooii V 
craca 
craquearse 

cualificar 

culear 
cuora 

cuarto furhido 
cubriir ' 



beautician 
blank' fom 
bl'jnket 

bluffer, boaster 

boiler 

bunch 

boarder 

boss(fenale) 

boss (nale) 

broke 

brown 

cake 

carpet; rug, floor 
covering 

couch 

C.O.D. 

clerical, of the 
office 

collector 

ccntroversial 

coat . 

cracker 

to qrack (esp. to 
^gp crazy) ; to burst 
out lauding 

to qualify 
to cool 

quarter (25 cents) 

furnished roan 

to oovef (an event, 
etc., by a 
reporter) 



ent)ellecedora, peluquera 
. f onnulario 
frazada, colcha 
fanfarron 
caldera de vapor 
haz, racimo, manojo 
huesped 
jefa, patrona 
jefe, patron 
sin dinero, sin blanca 
color cafe, color canela 
bizoocho 
alforibra 

sofa, canape 

a cobrar a la entrega 

de oficina (esp. labores) 

ccbrador 

polendco*, contencioso 
abrigo, sobretodo 
galleta 

enloquecer; flestemillarse 
destemilliarse 
de la risa 

estar capicitado, llenar* 
los requisites 

refrescar, lenfriar • 

peseta de 25 oentavos 

cuarto amueblado 

reportar 
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chansa 
chequear 
chipe 
chou 

chopinbag 
dar cxxrplein 
' ^ descual if icar 

despose 

detrimental 

domestico 

dropear 

escrachao 

estin 

estinji 

estofa 

felony 

forleidi 

fornan 

frisa 

frisar- 

f unirun 

fumido 

fumitura 

ganga 

groseria 

guadiiinan 

guachiar 

gufear 



chancfi 
to check 
dieap 
show 

shcppixig bag 
to ccnplain 
to disqualify 

dispossessed 
detrimental 
danestic 
to drc^ 
scratched 

steam 
steam heat 
stuff (drugs) 
felony 
forelady 

foreman 
blanket 
to freeze ^ 
furnished rocnt 
furnished 
furniture 
' gang 
grocery store 

watdvnan 
to watch 
to goof (loaf) 



c^x>rtunidad 

verificar 

barato 

funcion, espectaculo 
bolsa 

quejarse, dar quejas 

no llenar los requisites, 
descalificar 

deshauciado 

perjudicial 

del pais 

caer, dejar caer 

aranado, ray ado, 
rasgunado 

^ vapor, calefaccion 

calef ac?cion a vapor 

heroina; droga 

■ i . 

delito grave 

supervisors (esp. de un 
departamento en una 
fabrica) 

capataz, supervisor 

frazada, colcha 

helar, oongelar 

cuarro anueblado 

axnueblado 

itiobiliario, muebles 

pandilla, cuadrilla 

*■ 

tienda de viveres, 
ooljnsudb 

serene, vigilante 

' vigilar, cbservar 

bcbear, enisrorar 



pan-English Term 



English 



Spanish 



Lndentar 



xielevante 



jol 

iolppe 

juqueao 

Icikear 



liquiar 

londri 

londiar 

llainar para atxas 

niachear 

mapear 

mapo 

marqueta 

misdeminor 

itoron 

norsa 
paipa 
papel 

pari 

parquear 

"plsuei 
Iponpa'- . 



to indent 
irrelevant 

high 

hall 
hold vp 

■I 

hooked 

to get a kick 
. (fun, pleasure) ; 
to kidc drugs 

to leak 

laundry 

to lunch 

to call back 

" -to matdi 

to rvap 

nop 

market 

misdemeanor 

moron 

nurse 

. pipe 

paper (written report 
for school) 

r 

party o 
to park 

pickled cucurber 
piece wric 
pump, l:^drant 



sangrar, enpezar un renglon 
mas adentro que los demas 

ajeuno a un asunto, fuera 
de lugar, que no viene 
al caso 

estar intoxicado con 
■ drogas o alcohol 

vestibulo, pasillo 

asalto, robo, atraco 

adicto (esp. a las drogas) 

hallar placer, dis rutar 
dejar elvicio 
rehabilitarse 

gotear 

lavanderia 

almorzar, msrendar 

contestar la llamada 

combinar 

limpiar el piso, 
balletear 

trapeador, balleta, 
aljofifa 

mercado 

delito o falta menor 

tonto, , idiota, 
retrasado mental 

enfermera 

tubo^ tuberia 

'J 

ooroposicion, inforrne, 
rabajo, monografia 

fiesta 

estacionar 

pepino encurtido 



boca de riego, tana de 
agua para incendios 



pcjnchar ^ 

prejuiciado 

quicheneta 

raque 

realizar 
registrar 
relativo 
relevancia 
relevante ' 



re versa 

rilif 

rufo 
safacxan 

siro 
sobueyes 
soportar 
sueira 

sijper 

tique 

tofe - 



tof ete 

toquear 
tracas 
vacunear 
yen 



to punch (esp. time 
card) 

prejudiced 

kitchenette 

racket ( fraudulent 
enterprise) 

to realize 

register 

re lat ive ( f ami ly ) 

relevance 

relevant 



reverse ^ 
(autaxobile "gear) 

relief (welfare) 



roof 

safety can 

(waste basket) 

syrup 

subways 

to support 

sweater 

superintendent 

ticket 
tough (adjt) 

tough (noun) 

to talk 

tracks 

\to vacuum 

GoiiK razor blade's 
trad^nark 



marcar 

predispuesto, parcial , 
cocina pequena 
negocio fraudulento 



ccnprender, darse cuenta 
matricularse, inscribirse 
pariente 

pertinericia, relacion 

pertinente, aprqpiado, que 
viene al caso, a prc^)osito 

retroceso, contramarcha 
marcha atras 

socorro o asistencia , 
publica 

azotez, techo - 

lata de basura 

jarabe, alitdbar 

trenes subterraneos 

sostener, mantener 

abrigo de punto, v ^ 
sueter, jersey 

encargado (esp. de m 
edificio de apts.) - >^ 

boleto, billete 

fuerte, corajuc3o/ de pelo 
en peoho, macho 

persona fuerte, musculosa 
bully, big-itouth 

hablar, charlar 



6 

rieles 

pasar la aspiaradora 

hoja o cuchilla de 
afeitar 



en-axgliflh Item 



English 



Spanish 



izda 
be 



yard, backyard 

jC3b 



patio 

arpleo, txabajo, tarea 
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